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We have to thank the Press for the unanimity 
and cordiality of its numerous and appreciative 
notices of our first Centennial Number. The Bos- 
ton Transcript chronicles the fact that, so early as 
June 15th, “the Centennial Number of Frank 
Lesiiz’s ILtusrrarep NEWSPAPER was selling 
‘like hot cakes.’?”” TheNew York Evening Mail, 
June 18th, says: “ Frank Lesiir’s ILLUSTRATED 
NewspaPer had a splendid Bunker Hill number 
—a double number—overflowing with appropriate 
engravings, remarkably well executed.” The New 
York Sunday Times, June 20th, remarks : 
“Frank LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER for 
last week was a thoroughly Centennial number. 
The Supplement was the same size as the paper 
itself, and the illustrations of the Bunker Hill cele- 
bration malce the paper well worth preserving as a 
memento of the occision.” We have only space 
to add that all the other notices with which we have 
been favored are of the same flattering character, 
encouraging us to hope that our present double 
number, devoted especially to the memorable cele- 
bration of the Batile of Bunker Hill, will be equally 
successful. 








BUNKER HILL CELEBRATION. 


|X is not often in the history of any people 
that so much importance is attached to the 
one hundredth anniversary of a battle as 
has been attached by the whole body of the 
American people to the Centennial of Bunker 
Hill. It would not be difficult to present rea- 
sons explaining why this centennial celebra- 
tion has acquired exceptional importance. 
Any such reason, however, would apply with 
equal force and propriety to Lexington and 
Concord, and to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, as to the Battle of Bunker Hill. There can 
be no doubt that the recent civil war—the more 
especially that the nation came out of that fiery 
ordeal purified and intact—has lent special in- 
terest, given unusual point and importance, to 
one and all of these centennial celebrations. 
What has been witnessed this year in the good 
town of Boston and its neighborhood will be 
exhibited, even on a grander scale, next 
year, at Philadelphia. Aside, however, from 
any special reasons, the Battle of Bunker Hill 
has taken a firm hold of the national heart ; 
and the demonstrations, this year—although 
on a greater scale, and more imposing in re- 
gard to the numbers who witnessed and took 
part in them—are scarcely more enthusiastic 
than those which took place fifty years ago, 
‘when the corner-stone of the monument was 
put in its place. Then, as on other occasions, 
both before and since, the people gave them- 
selves up to the influence of general jubilation ; 
and the best genius of the country exhausted 
itself in praises of the heroes of Bunker Hill, 
and that birthday of liberty for America and 
for the world. 

It was highly proper, as we said in the last 
number of this paper, that the first Centennial 
of the battle of Bunker Hill should be cele- 
brated in a worthy and becoming manner. It 
was gratifying to know, as the reader was made 
fully aware through these pages, that the pre- 
. parations for the event were being made on a 
scale of unusual magnificence and splendor 
and such as promised to meet the wishes of 
the most exacting and the most enthusiastic. 
It is more gratifying, to-day, to know that the 
labor and cost of preparation. were not in vain, 
that no accident or untoward event marred the 
ceremony, and that expectation, great as it 
was, was abundantly satisfied. Boston has 


never witnessed a grander holiday in her whole 
history ; she never acquitted herself with 
greater distinction; nor had she ever more 
cause to be proud.. Thie incidents of the day 
will live in the great future ; ard some of the 


old animosities and the growth of mutual good 


feeling between the recently divided sections | 


of the Union, argue well for the future peace 
and prosperity of the Republic., The recep- 
tions in the Music Hall, when one after an- 
other of the prominent men of the South ap- 
peared on the platform, were heart-touching 
in the extreme. Men who had faced each 
other on the blood-drenched battle-field now 
shook hands as brothers ; and in the common 
pride of a common country and of a glorious 
history which each could call his own, local 
and sectional jealousies were flung aside or 
forgotten. The procession, some seven miles 
long, as it wound its way through the tortuous 
streets— composed as it was of veterans from 
all parts of the Union, and representative not 
only of every class and of every interest, but 
of an infinite variety of character—revealed the 
immense strength and the cheerful as well 
as united spirit of the nation. 

After the demonstration of Thursday last, it 
is difficult to think of this nation ever being 
again torn asunder and afflicted with civil war. 
The Jesson of Bunker Hill has again been read 
for our benefit, and for the benefit of mankind 
at large. There was eloquence in those greet- 
ings in the Music Hall—there was eloquence 
in the steady march of those thousands of 
patriotic men. True eloquence, as of old. was 
spoken at the Monument; and, although there 
is no longer a Webster, an Everett, or a 
Sumner, the voice of New England need not 
be hushed so long as she can boast of such 
sons as Devens, or Cobb, or Bullock. 

In this number of Frank Lesiir’s ILvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER a large amount of space is 
again devoted to the Bunker Hill Celebrations. 
It is our anxious desire to give a full and 
faithful representation of the scenes of a day 
which will live in history. We call special 
attention to our illustrations—to the Head of 
the Procession passing through the Arch of | 
Entry into the City of Charlestown—the Lex- 
ington and Chelmsford Minute-men passing up 
Columbus Avenue—the reception of the Old 
Guard, New York City, on their arrival in 
Boston on the 16th—the reception of distin- 
guished guests by the authorities of the City 
of Boston on the same day—the “ Antiques and 
Horribles ’—the Centenary Services in the 
Pavilion at Bunker Hill—the Review of the 
Volunteer Militia at the State House—the Fifth 
Maryland Regiment marching through Colum- 
bus Avenue into Chester Park—Scene on Win- 
throp Street, Charlestown—the Old North 
Church—interesting features of the Local In- 
dustries of the City of Boston—and to the 
Cartoon : Reunion—The Palmetto and the Pine 
at Bunker Hill, June 17th, 1875. The grand 
scenes of the celebration are thus brought 
before the eyes of the general public. With- 
out having been put to the inconvenience of 
leaving the city, or even of leaving his easy- 
chair, the reader feels as if he were present at 
the ceremonies. 


REPUBLICAN EMBARRASSMENTS. 


HETHER General Grant intended, by his 

letter to Mr. Harry White, definitively to 
withdraw his name as a third-term candidate 
for the Presidency or not, it is now certain 
that the Republican managers in the several 
State Conventions have determined to see in 
that letter a formal and irrevocable renuncia- 
tion on his part of all further political 
ambition. This fact is destined to exert an 
important modifying influence not only upon 
the tactics of the Opposition, but also within 
the ranks of the Republican Party itself. 

It is the misfortune and fault of this party 
that since the outbreak of our late civil war it 
has been the worst possible school of states- 
manship. Importing into civil administra- 
tion the methods, and sometimes the actual 
measures, of the barrack and the camp, it has 
produced, during the whole period of its 
sway, not a single statesman of any command- 
ing presence in the eyes of the nation, for the 
simple and the sufficient reason that it has 
never had any use for him. The Sewards 
and Fessendens and Collamers, the Chases, 
Sumners and Greeleys, who adorned its earlier 
annals, were educated under the discipline of 
the old Democratic or Whig organizations, 
from which they emerged to take a con- 
spicuous place in the formation of the new 
Republican Party. And it was mainly because 
of the statesmanly training they had received 
that these distinguished men ultimately found 
that party too narrow for them, and died out- 
side of its visible communion. . 

And so it came to pass that when in the 
year 1868 the Republican leaders were 
“looking about” for a suitable candidate to 
bear their standard in the approaching Presi- 
dential campaign, the imposing figure of 
General Grant was the first to strike their 
eyes, notonly by reason of his military promi- 
nence in the war, but also by reason of the 
fact that the epauleted hero was not con- 
fronted by a single civil rival who could dis- 
pute his pretensions. The question of his 
nomination for a second term was decided by 
the same consideration, for even in the mean- 
time. notwithstanding the civil complications 
which clamorously demanded that in their 
settlement the arms of the warrior should 
yield to the toga of the tribune, not a single 
Republican statesman had risen to any emi- 
nence in the service of the party, for by this 
time ‘the few surviving dignities wlio came 
down to it from a former period had dropped 





events, indicating, as they did, the burying ot 


out of its ranks. 








And the party has not been more fortunate 
in its recent history. The fact that General 
Butler is the typical Republican “ statesman ” 
of the latest recorded period in its parliamen- 
tary annals is quite sufficient to point the 
moral we are seeking to enforce. It must be 
a day of small men when the bold, bad man 
comes to the front, for such a man finds his 
opportunity in the absence of that “ mild 
wisdom *”’ which the Latin poet has praised as 
the highest attribute of Roman statesmanship 
personified in a Lelius. And hence the 
peculiar embarrassment in which the Republi- 
can Party finds itself at this juncture, smitten as 
it is with the curse of impotence as regards the 
race of statesmen fitted to preserve the Presi- 
dential line, and deprived as it is of the mili- 
tary cloak under cover of which it has here- 
tofore contrived to hide its poverty. 

While General Grant was in the field, as 
even a possible candidate, the small fry of 
the Republican politicians were swallowed up 
by his military prestige as readily as the rods 
of the Egyptian magicians by the rod of 
Aaron. With his disappearance from the lists, 
these dwarfish competitors may hope. indeed, 
to escape extinction, but they can no longer 
hope to conceal their diminutive stature from 
the public sight. And where all the aspirants 
fall so far below the absolute standard of ex- 
cellence required Wy the Presidential office, it 
necessarily follows that the number of those 
who, measuring themselves by themselves, 
conceive their pretensions to be as good as the 
best. is uncomfortably large, thus making a 
choice among them equally difficult on the 
ground of their comparative merit, which it 
is hard to discern in a mob of such candidates, 
and on the ground of their common medioc- 
rity, which falls in the case of all so far below 
the pristine dignity of our highest curule 
chair. 

To these embarrassments in the selection of 
a suitable candidate for the next Presidential 
succession, there should be added another 
which the “ practical ” politicians of the party 
will be swift to discefn when the electoral 
issues shall be fully joined before the people. 
We refer to the part which the President and 
his subordinates in office may be expected 
to take in promoting the success of the next 
campaign. With the renomination of Presi- 
dent Grant for a third -term, it cannot be 
doubted that the Republican placemen who 
hold office by his favor would have redoubled 
their exertions to promote his triumph, seeing 
that in doing so they were promoting their 
own personal fortunes. It may be supposed, 
too, that when President Grant used, as it is 
said, his private persuasions to secure from 
reluctant Senators their assent to the “ Force 
Bill,” he had some latent sense of its utility as 
an electioneering expedient in the coming can- 
vass ; but now, when he holds the Presiden- 
tial sceptre in an unlineal hand, and when the 
party has denied to him the hopes of the suc- 
cession and the means of securing it, with 
what grace can the leaders expect that he 
will very strenuously throw the power of his 
administration in favor of the standard-bearer 
who shall have displaced him in the Presiden- 
tial combat? At what stage in his career has 
the President manifested the sublime unself- 
ishness which justifies the hope that he 
will labor as efficiently for the promotion of 
a Blaine, a Morton or a Conkling as for his 
own? And as with the chief, so also with 
his camp-followers. The latter know full well 
that a new Republican broom at Washington, 
if it clean out nothing else, would be hardly 
less a besom of destruction to them than the 
presence of a sweeping Democratic reformer, 
like Tilden, in the Presidential chair. They 
would be as likely to lose their offices in the 
one case as in the other, and, with such pa- 
triots, the office and its emoluments are the 
mainsprings of their political activity. 

In addition to all these embarrassments, an- 
other is coming day by day to augment the 
confusion and dismay of the professional poli- 
tician in the Republican ranks. We refer to 
the rapid subsidence of sectional animosities 
under the rising tides of an exalted national 
patriotism, as-swollen by the centennial anni- 
versaries through which the country is now 
passing, and which, in bringing back like a 
flood the common memories of the Revolution, 
are fast quenching the hatreds left by our late 
civil strife. The waters of Marah were sweet- 
ened for Israel by throwing into them a wood 
which extracted their bitterness, and it would 
now seem as if the waters of our own Marah 
were, to be sweetened by throwing into them 
the sprays of our Revolutionary evergreen. 
The key-note to this new “era of good feel- 
ing ” was struck by General Bartlett at Con- 
cord, and its echoes have been nobly caugnt 
up and redoubled by the Northern and the 
Southern voices which united’ to swell the 
glad acclaim at Bunker Hill. It is in the pres- 
ence of such demonstrations that the whole 
country can see how completely the shibbo- 
leth of the Republican Party has lost its sig- 
nificance, and how entirely the mission of the 
party is ended. 


THE RELEASE OF WILLIAM M. 
TWEED. 


N. Tuesday, June 15th, in the Court’ of 
Appeals at Albany, Judges Allen and 
Rapallo read opinions for the reversal of the 
judgment of the Supreme Court in the Tweed 
cause, and orders of the Oyer and Termiuer, 


and for the prisoner’s discharge, all concur- 
ring. The announcement of this decision pro- 
duced—as was most natural, in different quar- 
ters and upon different persons—very differ- 
entimpressions. Naturally enough, the friends 
of the ex-Boss—and they are still to be num- 
bered by thousands—were delighted ; the out- 
siders and the uninitiated were shocked with 
another apparent failure of justice, while the 
knowing ones, and particularly the active ene- 
mies of Tweed, treated the matter with com- 
parative indifference. 

It is extremely desirable that the public 
should have clear and correct views on this 
case as it now stands. It is all the more 
desirable, that misconception as to the grounds 
on which Tweed’s release has been ordered is 
fitted to give currency to the opinion that the 
reign of law has come to an end in New York. 
The Tweed case, during its entire progress, 
and in all its phases, has been so fully and 
faithfully chronicled and commented on in the 
daily press, and in this and other weekly 
newspapers, that, for our present purpose, the 
briefest recital is all that is necessary. It is 
now some two years ago since William M. 
Tweed was formally arraigned for trial, and 
since he appeared in court, surrounded bya host 
of lawyers cf first-class ability and of large 
experience. His friends, too, were numerous ; 
and it was well known that if money could 
save him, it would be impossible to bring him 
under the lash of the law. The trial was pro- 
tracted; the revelations were of the most 
alarming character, and damaging in the last 
degree to Mr. Tweed; but his lawyers fought 
for him as if they were fighting for sweet life ; 
and the accused, throughout a trial which, by 
its fearful revelations, shocked the public and 
made New York city a hissing and a by-word 
to the civilized world, maintained a demeanor 
which seemed to imply that he knew the law 
to be powerless. In this, however, he mis- 
calculated. The charge was brought home to 
him ; the jury found him guilty ; and Justice 
seemed to triumph in a sentence which con- 
signed him first to I.udlow Street Jail and 
afterwards to the Penitentiary for a period of 
twelve years. Even after the jury had found 
him guilty, Mr. Tweed preserved an air of in- 
difference which surprised the onlooker. It 
was not until the Judge called upon him to 
rise and hear sentence pronounced that all 
hope abandoned him, and that dejection and 
despair were seen written on his countenance. 
It was a terrible fall; but Tweed had been 
guilty of great crimes, and, severe as was the 
sentence, it was felt by the general public to 
be a great relief, all the more so that this 
gigantic offender seemed to consider himself 
above and beyond the law. 

It is always well, in punishing or putting 
down one evil, to avoid falling into another. It 
was right and proper to bring Tweed to justice. 
It was right, in trying him and pronquneie® 
his sentence, to disregard altogether hjs social 
standing and his immense political’ power. 
Even if he had been compelled, on the strength 
of the original sentence, to serve out his term 
of twelve years, there are but few— outside 
the circle of his more immediate friends—who 
would say that his punishment was dispropor- 
tionate to his guilt. He had been trusted by 
the public as few men have been trusted in 
the history of great cities. Of the trust re- 
posed in him he had proved himself shame- 
fully unworthy. He had rewarded public con- 
fidence by plundering the public treasury ; 
and. to an extent almost, if not quite unparal- 
leled in all the past, he had enriched himself 
and his friends at the expense of others. It 
was right, we repeat it, to bring such a man 
to justice ; and justice would have failed if his 
punishment had not been severe. It now ap- 
pears, however, in our anxiety to bring Mr. 
Tweed under the weight of the law. we fell 
into grave error, and the presumption is 
that to the extent to which we have erred Mr. 
Tweed will reap the benefit. The decision 
come to at Albany, in the Court of Appeals, 
whatever may be individual views regard- 
ing Tweed and his associates in the 
late Tammay Ring, commends itself as just 
and right to the mind of every thought- 
ful man. It was seen by many at the time 
that the law had been unduly stretched 
to meet the case of Tweed; and it was not 
without good reason that preparations were 
made, almost immediately after the trial, to 
have the case reconsidered. Mr. Tweed was 
tried and found guilty on one count of an in- 
dictment. The proper punishment for the 
offense was one year’s imprisonment and a 
fine of two hundred and fifty dollars. It was 
the opinion of the Judge that such a punish- 
ment was wholly inadequate to the guilt of 
the criminal, and this opinion was shared by 
the public at the time. And so by a process 
of cumulation, sentence was pronounced on a 
sufficient number of counts of other indict- 
ments to make the term of imprisonment ten 
years, and to proportionately increase the fine. 
On these other counts Mr. Tweed was not 
tried, and as the Court in pronouncing sen- 
tence on the one count exhausted its powers, 
it had no right to pronounce sentence on any 
other. The major sentence is, therefore, de- 
clared illegal, and Tweed has more than 
served his proper sentence. Whatever May 
be the effect of this decision on the future 
liberty of the ex-Boss we know not; but we 
perfectly agree with Judge Allen in saying: 





“It is far better that the most guilty should escape than 
i that the law should b> judicially disre ard d or violated 
A greater public wrong would be committed, one mor. 
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lasting in ‘ts injurious effects, and dangerous to civi 
liberty and the sacredness of law, by punishing a man 
against and without law, but under color of law and a 
judicial proceeding, than can result fr.m the escape of 
the greatest offender or the commission of the highest in- 
dividual crimes against the laws.”’ 

In the decision of the Court at Albany we 
see not the failure of justice, but the triumph 
of law. It is but little likely that in leaving 
the island Tweed will leave all his troubles 
behind him. The memory of his crimes is too 
fresh, and the public mind is too much _in- 
flamed to allow him to escape through a mere 
technical difficulty. He may be tried on some 
of the old indictments, or new suits may be 
preferred against him. It is more than pro- 
bable that the civil suits alone will rid him of 
much of his ill-gotten gain, and leave him an 
object of pity as much as an object of hate. 
His friends, as we have said already, are still 
numerous, and they will no doubt do their 
best to secure his freedom. If they should 
succeed, he will still, for the remainder of his 
life, be powerless for evil as for good, and his 
example will continue to be a warning to all 
who would enrich themselves and their friends 
at the expense of the public. 








GOLD, SILVER AND PAPER. 


GREAT many people have an idea that the 
substitution of silver dimes and quarters 
foy the fractional currency now in use would 
be a return to specie payment, or at least a 
step in that direction. That, as we shall show, 
is a total mistake. In every sound system of 
currency a promise to pay money is a pro- 
mise to pay a definite quantity of metal of 
standard fineness. The English pound and the 
French livre are obviously names of weights, 
and meant originally a pound weight of silver. 
In different countries a promise to pay money 
has different meanings. In Ilolland it means 
silver, in France gold or silver, and in England 
and the United States gold alone. In this 
country no creditor can be compelled to re- 
ceive more than five dollars in silver in pay- 
ment of any debt, and in England not more 
than forty shillings. Gold and silver never 
continue for any great length of time to have 
the same relation of value to each other. At 
one period a pound of gold may be worth 14 
times as much as a pound of silver, at another 
period 15 times as much, and at another 16 
times as much. Hence countries which at- 
tempt to maintain the “double standard”— that 
is, to make both gold and silver coins a legal 
tender for debts in unlimited amounts, as did 
the United States fifty years ago, have to en- 
counter serious difficulties with their money. 
Themetal which is overvalued is kept at home 
to pay debts with, while that which is under- 
valued is exported to foreign countries and 
sold as bullion. 
Previously to 1834 the United States legal 
tender dollar contained either 24 and 7-10ths 


grains of pure gold or 371 1-4 grains of pure 


silver, thus making one pound of gold worth 
very nearly as much as 15 pounds of silver. 
This, at the time when the Mint regulations 
were established, was the relative market value 
of the two metals. But silver afterwards be- 
‘ame more abundant through the large pro- 
ductions of the mines in Spanish America, and 
the natural consequence was, that a pound of 
gold became of greater value than 15 pounds 
of silver. Hence gold coin disappeared from 
circulation, being carried abroad, where it 
could be sold to better advantage as bullion 
than the silver. To bring the gold back again 
Congress, in 1834, changed the law and enacted 
that only 23 and 1-5th grains of pure gold 
should be coined into the dollar instead of 24 
and 7-10ths grains, as formerly. The silver 
dollar was left as before. This made the 
pound of gold, for all internal uses as money, 
worth 16 pounds of silver, and for a number 
of years there was no inducement to export 
gold in preference to silver. But by 185l,asa 
result of the immense production of gold in 
California, the value of gold in comparison 
with that of silver began to fall. As a conse- 
quence, American silver coins of full weight 
began to be scarce, and the doilar pieces en- 
tirely disappeared from circulation. In 1853, 
legislative action baving again become neces- 
sary, Congress took the wise step of abolish- 
ing the double standard, and made gold the 
only legal tender for debts of more than five 
dollars. Silver was retained in the coinage 
only for use as small change, and instead of 
putting 371 1-4th grains of pure silver into a 
dollar, it was enacted that only 345 and 3-5ths 
grains should be contained in a dollar’s worth 
of small coins. The effect of this system, 
which is still the law of the land, is that silver 
to the bullion value of less than nine-tenths of 
a dollar in gold is made to pass for small 
change at par with gold. Such, at least, would 
be the effect were we to return to specie pay- 
ments, which with us. means gold payments. 
It so happens that California, Nevada and 
Oregon have never departed from specie pay- 
ments, the dollar there meaning a dollar in 
gold. whereas in the other States the legal 
tender dollar is worth only from 80 to 90 cents 
in gold, varying with the gold premium. So 
long as this difference exists between the value 
of the legal tender dollar de jure in the At- 
lantic States and the legal tender dollar de 
facto of the Pacific States, the successful intro- 
duction of silver coins of the established 
weight and fineness will be a hard thing to ac- 
complish. It is true that England, France, and 





coinnze, of inferior intrinsic value to gold, 
circulate as small change side by side with 
gold, but how was this done? Jy strictly 
limiting the amount of that coinage to the work 
that was needed from it. Were silver pieces 
coined in unlimited amounts in England, they 
would speedily become a great nuisance. All 
traders and establishments receiving money in 
small sums would be deluged with silver, 
which they would find great difficulty in get- 
ting rid of. Those with whom they had 
dealings 
the legal maximum, unless it were offered 
to them at a discount. After the paper 
money was issued in the United States 
our silver coins were driven over into Canada, 
where they speedily became a nuisance, and 
the Canadian Government, in self-defense, en- 
acted that no one should be obliged to receive 
them except at a discount of twenty per cent. 
The problem will be to provide the Atlantic 
States with sufficient silver for change with- 
out giving the Pacific States a great deal too 
much. Brokers even now pay 94 or 95 cents 
in gold for silver coins to take into California 
and exchange for gold, for which in petty 
transactions they may be passed off at par. 
So long as any profit at all can be made in 
such transactions the premium on gold which 
will allow silver to circulate will not be that 
corresponding to the bullion value of silver, 
but that which corresponds to its market 
value as a manufactured article. To make 
this clearer, let us take the case as now pre- 
sented by the current quotations. Standard 
silver bullion in London, the great bullion 
market of the world, is worth 56 pence in 
English gold coin per ounce. Taking that price, 
and assuming silver dimes and quarters to be 
in common use in this city, it would not pay 
to collect the said dimes and quarters and ex- 
port them to London to be sold as bullion, 
unless the price of gold was above 114. But 
the same dimes and quarters, considered as a 
manufactured article, are worth 94 cents in 
gold to the dollar to take to California and be 
put to service as coin, and so long as they 
continued to be worth 94 cents for this pur- 
pose, whether to circulate in California or 
any where else. a price of gold anywhere above 
107 would lead to their withdrawal from, cir- 
culation, the effect of which would be to make 
silver change very scarce here and super- 
abundant in California. The practical con- 
clusion from these facts is that no attempt 
should be made to put silver in circulation 
until the price of gold falls nearer to par in 
greenbacks than it has been at any moment 
during the last thirteen years. With gold at 
five per cent. premium, and promising to stay 
there, it might be advisable to pay out the ten- 
cent pieces. but with gold much higher than 
that, the probable effect of withdrawing the 
fractional paper currency and disbursing 
silver would be to leave the people without 
small change. Above all, let it be remembered 
that specie payments mean gold at par—five 
and ten dollar gold pieces exchanging for bank 
bills and greenbacks dollar for dollar—which 
is a very different thing from any prize pack- 
age scheme for distributing ten-cent pieces. 


GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING JUNE 19, 1875. 


Monday...... 1165; @ 11634 ' Thursday....117 
Tuesday .....116%4 @ 116% 
Wednesday. ..116% @ 117 


@ 1174 
Friday ...... 1174¢ @ 117% 
Saturday.... 11744 @ 117% 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Ir Seems but simple justice to the public, to 
Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and to 
ourselves, to make the following brief statement; 
Desiring to render the Bunker Hill Centennial 
Number of Frank Les.ikz’s ILLusTRATED NEws- 
PAPER as attractive as possible, we copied in it Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s very popular new poem, 
“Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill Battle, as 
she Saw it from the Belfry,” not supposing that our 
doing so would be objected to. When the first 
consignment of that Number reached Boston, 
Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. discovered Dr. 
Holmes’s poem, and as they had procured it ex- 
pressly for their unique and attractive ‘ Bunker 
Hill Memorial,’ they naturally and rightly objected 
to having the sale of their ‘‘ Memorial”’ injured by 
the large circulation Dr. Holmes’s poem would have 
in our NewspaPer, and they immediately obtained 
an injunction. Upon our explaining that the poem 
had been copied without knowledge that it was 
copyrighted, and agreeing to omit it in the larger 
part of our edition, then unprinted, Messrs. James 
R. Osgood & Co. offered terms of settlement, which 
we cheerfully accepted, and the injunctwt :vas 
withdrawn. The ‘‘ Memorial of Bunker Hill,’’ con- 
taining Dr. Holmes’s poem, is advertised elsewhere 
in this paper. 

Tue ILLUSTRATIONS in our present Double Num- 
ber—particularly those relating to the Bunker Hill 
celebration—speak for themselves. We may be 
permitted, however, to add, that ready testimony 
will be- borne by all who were so fortunate as to be 
present on that memorable occasion to the accu- 
racy and power with which the impressions made 
by its scenes and incidents have here been repro- 
duced. Instantaneous sketches and photographs 
were taken at various central points of inter- 
est, and along the route of the grand proces- 
sion, by the corps of artists specially sent on 
to Boston and Charlestown, Messrs. Harry Ogden, 
E. R. Morse, L. Hollis, J. S. Black, and D. W. Buat- 
terfield, under the immediate direction of Mr. David 
b. Guhck, Superintendent of our Art Department. 


the United States, for a few years previous to} Forwarded immediately to New York, these 


the war, succeeded 1n teaking a silver “ token ” 


sketches were at once transferred to wood, and 


. ¢ 
would refuse to accept it beyond 


placed in the hands of skillful engravers. It can 
easily be inferred to what a degree the resources 
of our entire artistic force, although comprising 
twenty-five artists and one hundred engravers—a 
greater number thin is employed by any other pic- 
torial paper in the country—have been taxed to 
achieve so promptly andj so satisfactorily an un- 
paralleled feat in illustrated journalism. 


THe Presence of ex-Confederate officers among 
the West Point Alumni, at their recent meeting, is 
a cheering sign of the new era of reconciliation 
between North and South, 


SARATOGA, in view of its regatta, its races, its 
bankers’ convention, and its camp meeting, to say 
nothing of its different medicinal springs, may wel] 
count upon a larger throng of visitors than ever 
before. 

WE See that the new poem of Dr. Holmes, 
‘*Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle,’ has 
been copied by many journals throughout the 
country. From one of these journals, the New 
York Tribune, by-the-by, and not from the ‘ Me- 
moriai Volume” published by Messrs. James R. 
Osgood & Co., of Boston, this charming poem was 
transferred to the earlier copies of our first Bunker 
Hill Centennial Number. 


Tae On10 DeEmMocRATIC CONVENTION at Colum- 
bus, June 17th, nominated Governor William 
Allen for re-election, and adopted a platform con- 
taining inflation clauses, which, of course, most 
Eastern and many Western Democrats will regard 
from altogether different points of view. But the 
planks which look towards honest administration 
and economy, and the complete separation of 
Church and State, and purely secular education, 
must meet with general approval. 


A Leaping EpiroriAL ARTICLE in the London 
Times, on {the centenary of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, after a historical review of the event and its 
consequences, thus concluded: ‘* Not only Amer- 
ica, but England and the world, have reason to 
hold in grateful remembrance the day. It was a gain 
on all sides, for the great unquestionable principles 
of popular representation, self- government by 
popular municipal institutions, independence of 
judges, and a complete responsibility in the exer- 
cise of power, were equally at stake on both aides 
of the Atlantic.” 


Tue DucHESNE AFFAIR AND THE LAW OF BEL- 
Gium.—It is now no longer doubtful that there was 
good foundation for the complaint made by Bis- 
marck that Belgium was harboring men who were 
conspiring against his life. The investigation has 
brought out the fact that Duchesne, the drunken 
Belgian workman, did write to the Archbishop of 
Paris offering to kill the Chancellor for twelve 
thousand dollars. It further appears that there is 
no law in Belgium to punish such acrime. Duch- 
esne will, therefore, be allowed to escape. Ar- 
rangements have been made to meet such cases in 
the future ; and the Belgian Chambers will pass a 
law, making a deliberate proposal to kill, a crime. 
What effect this may have on the German Chan- 
cellor, we know not. If it'makes him feel more 
secure, we shall have no cause to complain. Men 
like Duchesne, who offer to make such bargains, 
are not, after all, much to be dreaded. Itis the 
secret assassin, who kees his own counsel, against 
whom protection is needed. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG ABROAD.—On Wednesday 
of last week Admiral Worden, and the American 
naval officers now accompanying him, had an inter- 
view with the Crown-Prince Frederick William of 
Germany. The Admiral and his brother-officers, 
together with Mr. Bancroft Davis, who had the 
honor of introducing them to the Crown-Prince, 
were, after the audience, entertained by His 
Imperial Highness at dinner at the new palace at 
Potsdam. We are pleased to see this good feeling 
towards Americans manifested by Imperial Ger- 
many. And, after all, why should it be otherwise? 
We have no reason to be other than friends. If 
our vessels make an extended tour, it is for no 
hostile purpose. We can reveal our strength with- 
out either intimidating or {provoking the nations. 
We have no gains to seek in Europe. Germany 
appreciates our position, and honors the flag which 
protects so many thousands of her own children. 
By such courtesy she will {not lose, but, rather, 
gain, © 

Toe Har_eM PLAGUE-sPots.—It would now ap 
pear as if there were some hope of getting active 
work done in connection with the Harlem flats. 
The medical faculty have taken the matter in hand. 
A presentation has been made to the Grand Jury 
by some sixteen medical practitioners. It is 
claimed that an intolerable and sickening nuisance 
exists between Ninety-third and One Hundred and 
Second Streets, east of Third Avenue, and between 
One Hundred and Sixth and One Hundred and 
Seventh Streets, between Fourth and Madison 
Avenues. These lots, it seems, have recently been 
filled up with matter of a most dangerous charac- 
ter. The air is filled, in consequence, witb pesti- 
lential vapors most detrimental to health. Nau- 
sea, headache, neuralgia, insomnia and remittent 
fevers are common. It is recommended that steps 
be taken to abate the nuisance, and that to sup- 
press the sickening effluvium the surface be covered 
by a fresh layer of good earth two feet thick. Let 
us hope that the matter will be taken up in earnest, 
and that effective steps will be taken to abate the 
nuisance. That such a state of things is possible is 
a disgrace to New York. 


Tur Mopern Sratrse.—Scheel,a German political 
economist, harshly affirms that Italy, formerly so 
rich in original commercial studies, since the time 
of John Smith bears the yoke of foreign doctrines. 
But the truth is, as Pozzoni claims, that the Italian 
mind, for ever hostile to excesses, is not, either in 
the study of economy or in any other, deficient in 
originality and independence. At presenta very 
active controversy is going on in Italy between the 
adherents of the new school of political economy, 
headed by Deputy Luzzati and Senator Lampertico, 
and those of the old, headed by Professor Francisco 





Ferrara, a Deputy in Parliment and formerly Minis- 





ter of Finance in the Rattazzi Cabinet. Ferrara is 
considered both by Italians and foreigners one of 
the most illustrious living economists. A main 
question in the controversy is what economical 
function belongs to the modern State—a question 
which is become an unsettled one even in this *‘ free 
and enlightened country,”’ thanks to the exigencies 
of our late civil war, to the subsequent reign of cor- 
rupt and powerful “ rings,’’ to the alarming growth 
of monopolies, to the admitted and deplorable evils 
of intemperance occasioning absurd, impracticable, 
although well-intended, ‘liquor laws,” and to the 
headlong hurry of American life, leaving little lei- 
sure for study of the principles of political economy 
or of anything else. In Italy, during the contro- 
versy on this subject, two definitions of ‘‘ The State” 
have been given which are noteworthy. Ferrara 
asserts that there is nothing more fantastical or ar- 
bitrary than the conception of a State according to 
the German professors. They have taken it fora 
real being ; they.fancy it such as they find it depic- 
ted in a judicial treatise, or in some philosophy of 
right or of history. They forget that all this is an 
ideal, an hypothesis; whilst ‘in the practical world 
the State always was, and always will be, the Gov- 
ernment—the group of men who command; and 
that these should not be credited with the incapable 
virtues attributed to the ideal being, but debited 
with the errors, the interests, the passions insepara- 
ble from human nature.” Luzzati gives his defini- 
tion of the State in a sentence which is sufficiently 
characteristic as a synthetic expression of his 
theories. The State, he says, is an army of re- 
serve; in the front of the battle are the citizens 
armed with their liberty and individual energy ; if 
this forces do not suffice, the help of the reserve is 
called in. 


THe French Army Review.—On Sunday, 13th 
inst., the Marshal-President of the Republic re- 
viewed some forty thousand French soldiers on the 
field at Longehamps, near Paris. This was the 
second review since the fall of the Empire, and the 
first since the advent of MacMahon to power. The 
event was looked forward to with considerable 
interest, as it was known that the best soldiers, the 
picked men, of the army would be exhibited on the 
occasion. Until the afternoon was somewhat far 
advanced, the day was all that could be desired. 
The Bois de Boulogne shone with all the beauty of 
early Summer. Paris liberally poured forth its 
thousands; and the large number of brilliant equi- 
pages gave evidence that although it can no longer 
boast of a Court, it has not yet ceased to be the 
fashionable capital of Europe. The cuirassiers in 
their shining helmets and glittering armor, the light 
cavalry in blue and silver, the regiments of the 
line in their red trowers, and the mounted gen- 
darmes; the Marshal-President, wearing the uni- 
form of his rank, decorated with the broad ribbon 
of the Cross of the Legion of Honor, and with the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, and mounted on the 
famous charger which he rode at Magenta; the 
countless multitude dressed in holiday attire ; the 
magnificent equipages representing wealth, rank, 
and fashion—all these, with the Bois de Boulogne, 
clad in its rich Summer foliage, in the background, 
presented a scene such as has seldom been:wit- 
nessed even in the neighborhood of Paris. The 
demonstration, however, was unusually quiet. The 
soldiers had been forbidden to cheer or call out 
while under arms; and the populace seemed, by 
their silence, to appreciate the wisdom of the 
order. In this respect the demonstration presented 
a striking contrast to those which were wont to be 
made under the Empire, when Napoleon passed 
along the lines. Paris was gay; but it was evident 
from the conduct and general demeanor of the vast 
crowd that Paris isin no mood as yet for jubi'ation. 
It was observed by the critical onlooker that the 
late war had told severely on the general physique 
of the army. Those splendid soldiers who marched 
out of Paris, when the war began, to go on to Ber- 
lin, were no more, and their places had been filled 
by men of inferior stature. Time and peace, how- 
ever, will remedy this defect. Altogether the re. 
view was a grand success. It revealed the mar- 
velous recuperative energy of the nation ; it showed 
that France was still able, in spite of all she had 
suffered, to maintain and defend her position in 
Europe; and the conduct of the army and the 
populace gave evidence to the world that French- 
men have learned how to behave in the hour of 
difficulty and misfortune. A people who can so 
comport themselves in such circumstances may 
yet win. 








“ The best fashion paper in America,” FRANK 
Lesuiz’s Lapy’s JournaL, published weekly, at 
$4.00 per annum ; $1.00 for three months ; or 10 
cents for single copy ; sent, post-paid, to any ad- 
dress. No. 190, for this week, is now ready, and 
can be had at any news-stand. The interesting 
serial, “ The Squire's Legacy,” is continued in this 
Number. It contains, as well, several Short Sto- 
ries and Poems, with the usual Gossip and Comie 
calities. It has a full-page engraving, “A Rainy 
Day in Brittany”; also “ Boffin’s Bower,” Boston, 
and portrait of its founder, with the usual illus- 
trations of the latest styles. This is the only 
paper that imports its fashion-plates direct from 
France and has them appear simultancously wi'h 
the Paris Journals. The Lavy’s Journat thus 
becomes invaluable to those who require the latest 
and newest modes. The Supplement P.tterns 
given during the year are worth fully the sub- 
scription price, and the fund of instruction and 
information as to what is worn, where and how to 
buy, and how to make up, together with the Edi- 
torial, Literary and General Reading, make it 
what is claimed, ‘“‘the best weekly literary and 
fashion journal in America.” Buy it and read it ; 
you are sure to likeit. Address, 


FRANK LESLIE, Pvsuisuer, 
537 Peart Srreet, New Yorx- 
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ENGLAND.—TROOPING THE COLORS IN ST. JAMES’S PARK, LONDON, ON HER MAJESTY’S BIRTHDAY. ENGLAND.—THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION—THE ‘‘ ALERT’? AND THE ‘‘ DISCOVERY LEAVING * 
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A METHODIST CENTENARIAN. 


N Tuesday, June 8th, the Rev. Henry Boehm, of 
Q the Newark Methodist Conference, celebrated 
his one hundredth birthday in Trinity Church, 
Jersey City. There was a large gathering of 
prominent Methodist divines, and a house full of 
personal friends. A brief statement, prepared by 
the pastor, Rey. Mr. Atkinson, was read, in which the 
leading events in the centenarian’s life were noted. 

Father Boehm was born in Lancaster, Pa., June 
8th, 1775. His story is as follows: ‘‘I have wit- 
nessed wjth my own eyes the many changes in this 
country. When I became a man there were but 
thirteen States in this country. I witnessed the 
system of slavery,and rejoice that I have lived to see 
it wiped out from the land. I knew the time when 
there were no steamers or locomotives. I have 
traveled over one hundred thousand miles on horse- 
back, and have seen the increase of cities from small 
towns. When I was a young man, New York city 
only extended to Canal Street and Broadway, and 
Brooklyn was only a small town with a few houses. 
I was born nine years before the first Methodist 
church was built. At the time I commenced to 
preach there were but nineteen traveling preachers 
and but few commodious churches. Our meetings 
were held in houses and barns then, and I have had 
stones hurled at me while preaching. The time | 
occupied in traveling with Bishop Asbury was the 
most important of my life, as 1 was the representa- 
tive of the Church. I crossed the Alleghany Moun- 
tains many times in thirty-six hours, but have since 
done it in an express train in a much less space of 
time. I visited the State of Indiana, and went 
thirty-five miles into the interior and saw only the 
faces of six human beings. I hope to see a union of 
the Methodist Church, North and South. This 
desire leaps warm and strong in my heart, which 
still beats for the welfare of the Church in which I 
have spent my best endeavors. In 1809 I saw the 
first steamship at Elizabeth, N. J. It was then 
I saw for the first time the noble Hudson. It would 
be impossible to recount the many scenes through 
which I passed. [knew all the bishops of the Church, 
but for none did I bear the affection I did for Bishop 
Asbury. lwashis traveling companion and bosom 
friend,”’ 

A purse of $800 was presented to him, and then the 
vast congregation endeavored to induce the old 
inan to submit to the inevitable American hand- 
shaking, but he declined on account of infirmity, 
and grasped the hand of Mrs. President Grant only. 

At the anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
held in the Waverley M. E. Church, Jersey City, 
Father Boehm made a short address, and then sur- 
prised the audience by singing a German song, which 
he said he had learned ninety-five years ago from a 
Hessian soldier who was captured at Trenton. 


BLACK HILLS GOLD-SEEKERS STOPPED 
BY U. S. TROOPS. 


Oe CUSTER’S glowing account of the 
BW beauty and fertility of the Black Hills coun- 
try, and the alluring stories of mineral wealth 
buried in those far-off lulls, have thoroughly 
aroused the American spirit of enterprise and ad- 
venture. Thousands look with longing eyes to the 
land alluded to as a future El Dorado, and believe 
that the wonderful story of the growth and pros- 
perity of California is to be repeated in the garden 
spots of Wyoming and Dakota. Bands of emi- 
grants are organizing in all parts of the country 
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‘for the purpose Yof settling this as yet"undeveloped 


region. 4 

The adventurous spirits“engaged in these fenter- 
prises are naturally chafed and disappointed by the 
fact that, in accordance with treaty stipulations, 
this fair section is monopolized by savage tribes of 
Indians. -The treaty made with the Sioux in 1869 
reserves the territory for their use, and forbids the 
entrance of the white man. The hardy pioneers 





who covet the land are not the ‘class likely to pay 
much respect to the reserved rights of the Indians, 
and parties are already swarming on the borders 
who appear to be willing to brave the hostility of 
the savages, and the opposition of the Govermment. 

Seeing the probable trouble that may arise from 
this determined effort to plant colonies in the 
Black Hills country, the Government at Washington 
lias endeavored to make a new treaty with the 
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Sioux, by which the land now held by them may 
be opened for settlement, and the Indians now 
located there removed to the Indian Territory, but 
the negotiations have so far been unsuccessful. 
The delegation of chieftains who recently visited 
Washington for the purpose of having a talk with 
the ‘‘Great Father’’ on the subject evinced no 
disposition to relinquish their rights to the land. 
The orders issued to the United States troops 
to prevent emigrant | arties violating the treat 
obligations have led to several collisions, whic 
have caused a great deal of comment in Western 
papers. 

We givé an illustration of one of the scenes re- 
sulting from this comlict between the authorities 
and the emigrants. It took place at the headwa- 
ters of Wounded Knee Creek, a tributary of the 
Niobrara River, near the north boundary of Ne- 
braska, 325 miles west of Sioux City, on the road 
to the Black Hills. 

A train of the Sioux City and Black Hills Trans- 
portation Company, in charge of Messrs. Evans and 
Gordon, was stopped by a body of United States 
troops, under command of Captain Walker of the 
First United States Infantry, and warned against 
making any attempt to enter the forbidden terri- 
tory. According to the story of the emigrants, 
they then went into camp, intending to remain out- 
side of the Black Hills until they were opened, and 
commenced planning a town, erecting cabins, 
stockades, ete., and named the site Gordon City. 
It appears, however, that this plan was changed, 
and it was decided to go to the Big Horn country. 
which they claimed to be outside of the Sioux 
reservation, but the War Department has decided 
that, under the treaty of 1869, parties have no more 
right to go to Big Horn than they have to go to 
Black Hills. Captain Walker captured the camp 
on May 2\st, and the scene is thus described by the 
correspondent who sends us the sketch : 

‘On Friday morning, 21st, as the eighty men 
then left of the Transportation Company's train 
were about to sit downto breakfast, they were sur- 
rounded by two companies of cavalry from Spotted 
Tail’s Agency, under command of Captain Walker, 
while a Gatling gun, heavily shotted, was planted 
in a position to rake the camp of the Black Hillers. 
Captain Walker then rode up and requested the 
men to step out in line about fifty paces from 
camp, in order to again enroll their names. 
All the men in camp acceded to his request, 
when, at a given signal, two companies of 
cavalry wheeled into line between the men and 
their camp. The men were ordered to remain 
where they were, under penalty of being shot 
down in their tracks. Permission was then given 
to te troops to go into the camp of the Transport- 
ation Company, and help themselves to anything 
they desired. The soldiers then commenced a gen- 
eral pillage, appropriating clothing, boots, pocket- 
books, and in*fact any and everything that suited 
their fancy. “Many of the Black Hillers not having 
had their boots on when called out in line, the 
soldiers appropriated them. After the soldiers had 
helped themselves to everything they wanted, Cap- 
tain Walker then aided the troops to collect all the 
boxes and dry wood in camp, and selecting a ra- 
vine with a precipitous bank. of about twelve feet 
high, the dry wood was piled at the bottom of it, a 
match set to it, and as soon as sufficiently ignited, 
the wagons of the Black Hillers were wheeled over 
the embankment on the now rapidly spreading 
flames. Eight wagons, containing whatever goods 
remained in them after being plundered by the 
troops, were thus consumed. The six remaining 
wagons were saved from the flames, in order to 
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transport the food necessary for sustaining the 
party to Fort Randall.” 

Alter the wagons and their contents were either 
gutted or destroyed, Captain Walker placed the 
whole party of eighty men and a woman under 
arrest, and on May 22d started with them to Fort 
Randall. 

The emigrants claim that they have been un- 
fairly dealt with, and they have appealed to the 
Government for redress. ‘Che tent in the picture, 
with the inscription ‘‘ Lumbermen,”’ belonged to a 
party of Wisconsin lumbermen, who made up a 
part of the Black Hills expedition. 








SUNDOWN. 
BY 
ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 


HE crimson glow is in the blushing West 
As night’s pale crescent rises o’er the hill; 
The brooding cushet murmurs on her nest, 
Her music soft and swect as purling rill. 


The Summer gold sits on the forest trees, 
The last faint glory of the setting sun; 

The aspens rustle in the evening breeze; 
The farm-boy sings, his daily labor done. 


Hark where from yonder thicket sounds the note 
Of mellow nightingale to heaven’s gate— 

The tiny minstrel’s heart springs to his throat, 
For o’er their nestlings broods his russet mate. 


And in the heather stirs the grouse-cock’s wing, 
In restless slumber, dreaming of the dawn; 
The silver dews of even, glittering, 
Spangle with gems the daisy-sprinkled lawn. 


On such an eve, speaking to soul and sense, 
Our grateful hearts with tender memories thrill, 
Sing silent anthems to Omnipotence, 
And all creation whispers, ‘‘ Peace, be still!’ 


A PASSING SHADOW. 


and a splendid estate in Warwickshire, was 
far more miserable that dull October day, 


Maude held out her hand with a langh. 

“T didn’t expect you to-night, Lawrence.” 

He took it gravely, but did not attempt to kiss 
her. There was something inher proud face which 
checked him. ’ 

*“What a dreary day, isn’t it?’ she said, in her 
softest tones, clasping her hands together lest he 
should see them tremble, and looking at him, her 
wiite lids drooping a little. 

How beautiful she was! The soldier’s face 
flushed a little with pride as he looked at this 
queenly girl—his promised wife. 

o . is rather damp, my darling,’’ he returned, 

ayly. 

She played with the rings on her fingers, loosen- 
ing one, a bright cluster of diamonds, and half 
drawing it off. 

‘‘This old house is dreadfully dull. 
miserable here - utterly miserable !”’ 
‘* Maude!” her lover cried, in grave reproach. 

Her eyes flashed as she looked up at him 
proudly. 

“Don’t you think it must be dull, with two old 
women for my companions?” 

He bent over her eagerly. 

“It must be dull, dear, i know. Don't spend the 
Winter here. Let it form our honeymoon, passed 
in sunny Italy, my darling.” 

Her proud lips quivered with plain; but she 
laughed lightly. 

“T shall not spend the Winter here. I am going 
abroad—to Paris; I have friends there, and I shall 
see a little of the world. 1 do not know my own 
heart, Lawrence.”’ 

Lawrence bit his lip with annoyance. 

‘“‘T hardly understand you; you are in a strange 
mood to-night.” 

She went on recklessly, twisting that bright be- 
trothal ring. 

‘‘ Tt was hardly fair to claim my promise so soon, 
Lawrence—I am fettered before I know anything 
of the world’s real life. They may be golden chains 
to you; to me, they are simply galling.” 

The insulting words stung him to the quick. 

‘* Fetters do you call your words of promise? I 
have no wish to chain you, Maude—Miss Thornton, 
if you will,” he returned, hotly. 

She rose up, playing carelessly with her rings. 

They are fetters—easily broken, though, when 
no love binds the links together. There—take 
back your ring.” : 


I am utterly 





Moe: THORNTON, with ten thousand a year 


because it was raining, than Carroll, the 
meek companion, who was trying to please her 
petulant mistress by an account of the vivid interest 
of some new book. 

‘‘Tt’s of no use, Car. To rain like this—to-day, 
too, when Lawrence promised to come over from 
Kingston !”’ 

‘“ You will forget the rain, if you will only let me 
read you the first chapter; it’s splendid, Miss 
Mande,” persisted Carroll, opening the brown 
volume. 

Miss Thornton stopped her with a gesture. 

‘*Ring for my cloak and shoes, Car; I am going 
down to the lodge to see nursie.”’ 

“Miss Mande !”’ 

Miss Mande had turned to the window, and was 
impetuously tapping the pane. She was still young, 
with a proud fire in her face and shining through her 
dark eyes, which was more bewitching than her 
beauty. Tall and slight, Maude had inherited a 
rare grace of movement from her mother. That 
mother twenty-four years ago had married the old 
squire for his money. They were both dead now, 
lying together under the gray stones of the chancel 
pavement, and Maude was their heiress. She lived 
in the ‘‘ big house ’’ with an old half-witted aunt and 
her companion. 

It was only a temporary arrangement; Maude 
was engaged to he married to her cousin, a dashing 
young officer, whose regiment was then stationed 
at Kingston. She was very proud of him, and loved 
him all the better for his poverty; for hers was a 
nature that felt almost too keenly the joy of giving. 

Lawrence was well pleased of course to have 
the love of the heiress and to excite the envy of all 
the other fellows who didn’t see ‘‘ what Maude 
Thornton liked in her yellow-haired cousin.” 

Maude had rebelled fiercely at his manner lately. 
It was too courteous, too reserved for a devoted 
lover, she inwardly decided ; and it was this perhaps 
that upon that wet day made her so discontented 
amid all the splendor of the Thornton drawing-room. 

After a few sharp words Maude obtained cloak 
and shoes, and went out into the rain. It was 
coming down more fiercely than ever on the dank 
leaves and the soft gravel; but she hastened 
onward bravely enough, down the path and across 
the bridge, striking away from the main avenue to | 
save time. 

Passing Thornton grounds from the Rectory 
garden was a high thick fence of laurel, which ran 
for a few hundred yards in almost a straigit line. 
A new thought struck Maude’s wayward mind as 
she reached the fence: she would go and see Polly, 
the rector’s little danghter, whom Maude patronized 
very gracefully. 

As she stood for a moment by the fence, un- 
decided, a low voice, tremulous with pain, reached 
her from the other side. 

“Poor little Polly! Itis cruel that fate should 
part two such loving hearts.” 

It was Lawrence Gary who spoke. 
Polly’s soft response : ; 

“Never mind. Heaven will help us, Captain 
Gary.” , 

‘May it help you to be patient, dear !’’ ‘ 

Maude heard no more; she hastened away, like 
a guilty thing, back across the bridge, her breath 
coming in short gasps, the fever-flush of pain on her 
cheeks. 

Carroll met her in the hall, mildly reproachful. 

“You'll fall into a consumption and die, Miss 
Maude, and then what will Captain Gary do? I'd 
sooner have a tame elephant to keep in health.”’ 

Miss Thornton threw off her cloak with a little 
bitter laugh. 

“Don’t be cross, Car. I was a great fool to go 
out, I know. I'll go and dress for dinner, and you 
can read that book, if you like, dear.” 

She hastened up-stairs to her room, and rang for 
her maid. i 

“‘T will wear my new dress to-night, Mary; and 
do my hair in coils, please.” 

Maude looked looked queenly when she came into 
the drawing-room ; she was dressed in black velvet, 
with square-cut bodice, and rich lace drooping over 
her pretty white arms. ‘ 

«You look like a picture, Miss Maude,” exclaimed 
Carroll, admiringly. 

Maude dalled wh seated herself by the hearth, 
the firelight playing on her proud, queenly face, 

and on her luxuriant hair. She sat there, silent 
and thoughtful, playing with a pictured fire-screen, 
‘each movement of her white hand causing the 
rings on her fingers to flash brightly. 

“Captain Gary!’ cried Carroll, at the sound of 
wheels on the drive. y 

Maude’s color rose a little higher, but she did not 
speak, uot even when Carroll said something about 
a Book and left the room. 

He came in unannounced—a man of twenty-five, 
yellow-haired, handsome—a man any woman with 


Then came 


She slipped it offand held it out, laughing the 
while. He clasped her wrist, and the ring dropped 
between them. 

‘‘ What no you mean? Are you playing with me? 
Tt has gone too far for a joke.” 

‘* Loose my arm, Captain Gary—you hurt me. I 
tell you, my promise has become a galling chain. 
I like you, you know, but not well enough to give 
up better chances in life. I am handsome—I have 
ten thousand a year. A captain in a marching 
regiment is not a good parti.” 

‘For heaven’s sake, stop!’’ he exclaimed, 
hoarsely. ‘‘I won’t reproach you, Maude—I am 
glad you have dropped your mask. You are not 
worthy of an honest man’s love ! I will crush mine 
as I crush this bauble!’ He stamped upon the 
glittering diamonds with his heel as he spoke. 

‘For shame! You have spoiled a ring worth the 
rector’s yearly income,”’ she exclaimed, lightly. 

But he heeded not the words jin his angry pain. 
He caught the girl’s hands in his with no gentle 
clasp, and looked sternly in her face. 

‘‘Heaven help and pity you, Maude! The tri- 
umphs you covet, the jonk you may gain, will turn 
to ashes at your touch. I know you love me. Nay, 
let your eyes droop; I know their secret—you have 
let me read it often enough. And now I say, 
heaven forgive you for the words you have spoken 
this night, and for the solemn promise you have 
lightly broken !” 

He wrung her hands and strode out of the room, 

his heart beating fiercely with pain and anger. 

With a low heart-broken cry Maude dropped 

upon her knees, and covered her face from the light. 

Miss Carroll, coming in, found her sobbing 

wildly. The companion knelt down and put her 

hands tenderly round her. 

‘* Miss Maude, dear Miss Maude, what is the mat- 

ter? Where is Captain Gary ?” 

Maude put up her hands with a passionate ges- 

ture. : 

‘He is gone, Car. He will never come back any 

more. He doesn’t love me, Car.” 

“Not love you!’’ echoed Carroll, in high disdain. 

‘‘He doesn’t—he seeks my money !”’ and Maude 

sobbed out the whole wretched story—the whis- 
ered words behind the laurel fence, and her own 
ard words to Lawrence. 

‘‘Didn’t you tell him what you had heard ?”’ 

“Tell him ?’’ questioned Maude, her face flushing 
hotly. ‘‘ No, indeed !” 

“Then you ought to have done so, Miss Maude. 
Meny a heart has been broken by keeping back 
something that might have cleared up all trouble. 
Listen, Miss Maude, dear. I am nearly forty, and 
my hair is gray; but twenty years ago, there 
wasn’t a brighter face or a lighter heart than mine 
in all the village. I was engaged to a young doc- 
tor, and we loved each other dearly. 1 was a cler- 
gyman’s daughter, you know, and we lived in the 
rectory, for the living was in ihe hands of some 
canon, and my father was curate-in-charge.”’ 

Maude moved her head impatiently. What were 
the loves and sorrows of these people to her, in 
her supreme grief? 

Miss Carroll went on hastily : 

‘Well, we were engaged; and one day that we 
had arranged to go to a picnic, some miles away, 
John carfte over, looking troubled. He had to go 
on business to the town and couldn’t join us at the 
picnic. I was very sorry, but did not think mugh 
of it till Lizzie Towell, one of my friends, told me a 
long story of some young lady John went to see— 
some beauty of the neighboring town. Jealousy is 
a strange thing, Miss Maude. It makes one think 
the worst of our dearest and best. I accused him 
bitterly. He was proud at first, and angry; but 
then he begged me to tell him all. I wouldn't, 
and we parted in anger~in anger, Miss Maude— 
and I never saw him again till I looked on his 
dear dead face. He was stricken by a fever, and 
died.” 

Miss Carroll’s voice dropped. Over the dreary 
plain of twenty years the flood of pain was surging 
again. 

ee Poor dear old Car !’’ Maude exclaimed, rousing 
herself. ‘I am so sorry.” 

The companion wiped her faded eyes tremblingly. 

‘* Heaven’s will be done, Miss Maude ; but it’s of 
no use to mistake our foolish pride for the Al- 
mighty’s will, dear. J wish—I wish you had told 
Captain Gary.” ; 

Maude rose up, shaking out the folds of her dress 
with an impatient sigh. 

“Go and have your dinner, dear, and send me a 
cup of tea—nothing else.” 

Miss Carroll kissed the beautiful heiress, and 
went briskly away. After seeing that the aunt 
had all she required, and sending the tea to Maude, 
the companion took a well-worn cloak from her 
wardrobe and left the house. It was still raining, 


Miss Carroll walked quickly up the garden path 
and pulled the bell, half hidden among the ivy 
leaves. She was a welcome visitor at the Rectory, 
and the servant ushered her at once into the parlor. 
The lamp was burning low, and Polly’s piano was 
shut. Polly herself, with a little conscious color, 
came forward to receive Miss Carroll. She had 
| standing at the fireplace talking to Lawrence 

rary. 

‘*Give me your cloak ; it is wet.’’ She took hold 
of it, and carried it out of the room. 

The little companion hesitated a moment. She 
was terribly afraid of this grand, taii soldier. But 
love conquered fear. She went up to him, her face 
flushing and her voice trembling, but strong in her 
purpose. 

‘* Captain Gary, Miss Maude is breaking her heart 
about you. She thinks you love Poliy. She heard 
you say something this afternoon.” 

A great light came into Lawrence’s face. 

“Thank heaven !’’ he exclaimed, as Polly came 
back, saying : 

“Sit down, Miss Carroll; mamma will be down 
ina moment. Captain Gary’s horse became lame 
while driving from the Hall, and he is going to stay 
here to-niglt.”’ 

** Yes—no—that is,’’ exclaimed the young officer. 
excitedly, ‘‘I am going back to the Hall—I have 
forgotten something.”? 

He left the room, and Polly turned up the lamp, 
and sat down to her needlework. Polly’s eyes 
were red. 

“You have been crying,”’ said Miss Carroll. 

‘Yes, I have,” the girl admitted, frankly ; “I am 
eee. Charlie—you know Charlie ?”’ 

“e No ’ 


Polly blushed. It seemed perfectly natural to 
tell Miss Carroll—she was every one’s confidant. 

‘He is in Captain Gary’s regiment, and they are 
ordered abroad to India. Captain Gary was very 
kind. He came to tell me to-day, as Charlie couldn't 
leave.” 

“But who is Charlie? 
him.”’ 

_“* He is Lieatenant Tillson, and 1 am engaged to 
him,’’ said Polly, with a little dignity. 

‘Ah, Iunderstand. Poor little girl! 
long way off—Captain Gary won't go?” 
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but the wind had gone down, and thick mists 





gnclaimed heart might bave loved. 


shadowed the meadows round the Rectory. 


“No. I suppose not,” said Polly, with a smile 
that proved Captain Gary had kept his counsel. 

Maude had drunk her tea, and was moodily 
watching the flowing embers, her tears falling un- 
checked, when the door was pushed open by-an 
eager hand, and Lawrence Gary entered again. 
He was very close to her as he spoke. 

‘*Maude, don’t let ug be foolish children and 
quarrel for nothing.”’ 

Mande dashed away her tears proudly. . 

“T thought you were at Kingston, Captaln 
Gary.” 

“No; my horse became lame, and I had to stop 
at the Rectory. Polly is in sad trouble, Maude. 
Charlie Tillson, her betrothed husband, goes to 
India next month—the regiment has received or- 
ders; and | stopped to tell her this afternoon. I 
4 intended to tell you of our going to India, 

ut—— : 

“Oh, Lawrence, you are not going !” 

Captain Gary could have laughed as he caught 
her in his arms and kissed her again and again. 

“You foolish, foolish girl! Did you think 1 
could love any one but you? Oh, Maude, for 
heaven’s sake don’t speak to me again as you did 
just now !" 

She clasped her hands round his neck, and laid 
her head on his shoulder. 

“Forget and forgive, Lawrence; I was mad 
with pain and jealousy. It was my love that made 
me so bitter.” 

He held her close in his arms. 

‘Let it be a lesson to both of us, darling. It 
might have wrecked our lives for years, if not for 
ever. But for the laming of my horse, I should 
have gone to India thinking you a false woman, 
Maude.” 

‘‘Hush,’’ she said, softly. 
A Passing Shadow.” 


“ After all, it is only 


THE SANITARY CONDITIONS OF 
UPPER NEW YORK, 


DRAINAGE, SEWERAGE, AND WATER 
SUPPLY. 


IMPORTANT LECTURE BEFORE THE WASHING- 
TON HEIGHTS IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
By L. A. RoDENSTEIN, M.D. 


N R. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: The sub- 

ject on which I am to address you to-night is 
one of the most vital importance to us all. It is an 
inquiry how we may best secure to ourselves and 
to the community at large that most valuable of all 
blessings, without which every other possession 
and enjoyment is vain—namely, health. 

But I am not to speak to you to-night how each 
of us can secure to himself the continued enjoy- 
ment of physical well-being ; but how the commu- 
nity of the neighborhood is to be free from diseases 
which afflict us as a community—for there is a 
difference between individual sickness and public 
diseases. The most of you know me only as the 
physician who studies your individual cases, and 
endeavors to cure you of whatever ailment may 
befall you. But the diseases common to the neigh- 
borhood have no less engaged my careful atten- 
tion. As far back as 1863 I made a careful survey 
of the geological conformation and topographical 
condition of the upper part of the island of New 
York, to discover the causes of the prevalent mala- 
dies which contribute their soets to the mortality 
of this great city. The results of my earlier labors 
were presented in a report to the Council of Pub- 
lic Health and Hygiene of the Citizens’ Association 
of New York. 

Continued study and observations have led me 
to form some definite opinions on the subject of 
public health, which I propose to present to you 
to-night. I shall endeavor to avoid all medical 
technicalities, and speak to you only of things of 
immediate and practical importance. 

Disturbances of public health differ from indi- 
vidual sickness, in being dependent upon causes 
inherent in public conditions, and which always 
produce the same diseases. The health of the in- 
dividual and of the community depends upon cer- 
tain general external agencies, which sanitarians 
have called the substratum of life. ‘They are air, 
water and food—without them life is impossible. 
And certain alterations in their constituent elements 
produce disease. It is impossible for me to enter 
into all the individual causes of disease, and it is 
enough here to refer to but one characteristic dis- 
tinction of them—namely, that they are not spe- 
cific; that is, they do not always produce’the same 
effect. For instance, a certain number of persons 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather may get 
wet. This same cause will give one a cold, another 
nephritis, a third a pleurisy, a fourth a toothache, 
etc. Public diseases, on the contrary, have specific 





causes. What produces cholera at one time will 
produce cholera always. And nothing but the 
specific cause of smallpox will ever produce small- 
pox. And the same may be said of all epidemic 
diseases. Each has its own particular germ, which 
develops, grows and multiplies itself, as plants do ; 
but the germs of epidemic diseases require a soil to 
develop in as plants do. And in this they differ 
from other contagious disease, which are propo 
gated simply by contact. This soil, which favors 
the development of contagion into epidemic dis- 
ease, is furnished by vitiated air, vitiated water, or 
vitiated soil. There are public conditions which 
enable contagions to become epidemic, and there- 
fore, when they do become epidemic, we call them 
public diseases. 

But there is another class of public diseases, 
which are called endemic, because they are bound 
to particular localities, and do not wander about 
as do epidemics, but they are also caused by pub- 
lic conditions; that is, by a vitiated state of the 
great substratum of- health—such are our malarial 
fevers. 

Now, th» chief aim of sanitary science is to search 
for the public causes of epidemic and endemic dis- 
anaes, and the object ofsanitary effort is to remove 
them. 

At another place I shall endeavor to describe 
the manner by which science has discovered the 
public causes of specific diseases ; for my present 
purpose it is enough to state that the results of 
these inquiries may be summed up in this propo- 
sition: The results of organic decay, accumulating 
in the soil, or the dwellings of human beings, cause 
public diseases, by vitiating the air or water ne- 
cessary for human health. As an association for 
public improvement, it becomes us to form a clear 
idea of what sanitary science demands of us in the 
advocacy of public structures. 

It demands the removal of surplus water and of 
organic refuse, chiefly of excrementitious matter, 
from this district, aud the supply of pure drinking- 
water. 
the drainage, sewerage and water supply of this dis- 
trict. 

Tue best methods for securing to cities these 
great necessities for public health are still questions 
of dispute. Drainage and sewerage are associated 
together, not only in the minds of sanitarians and 
engineers, but they actually exist together in most 
of the larger cities of civilized nations. 

The problems of public health can never be 
solved until an entire separation between drains 
and sewers is effected, not only in theory but in 
practice. Drains and sewers, though both in- 
tended to carry off the surplus fluids of cities which, 
if allowed to remain, undermine the health of 
communities, have offices to } erform which are 
diametrically opposed to each other, and the con- 
struction of the one ought to differ as much from 
the construction of the other. 

Drainage has preceded sewerage by many cen- 
turies. The large sewers of ancient cities, whose 
magnificence of construction, even in ruins, excite 
—* and challenge imitition, were originally 

rains. 

The great city-builders of Assyria, Phoenicia and 
Rome never intended that these ditches and 
covered canals should carry off excrementitious 
matter—they meant them simply for drains. Livy 
tells us distinctly that the Cloaca Maxima at Rome 
was constructed to drain the low lands around the 
Forum. 

In the cities of modern Europe down to the begin- 
ning of this century sewers were drains, and the 
disposition of excrementitious matter into them was 
prohibited by law; and they became sewers in 
spite of their builders and guardians. Burial in the 
earth was always considered the propéravde of 
disposing of animal oftal and excrementitious mat- 
ter: and, when in the course of years the earth be- 
came filled with dejections,the surface water carried 
off the soluble and gaseous elements of defecations 
and brought them into the drains, so that slowly 
and unintentionally drains became sewers. 

It will be well to keep this fact in mind. Drains 
from a sanitary standpoint are intended to remedy 
one evil and sewers another evil. Nor can the im- 
portance of drainage as such be over-estimated as 
a means to secure the public health of cities as well 
as country districts. 

And if there is any one thing fixed in the mind of 
the medical profession it is that malaria is depend- 
ent upuu the caisteuce uf swamps and marshy soil. 
Drainage of marshy lands is therefore the first pre- 
requisite for the health of this district: I say drain- 
age, not filling up of squares with earth, which 
some people who ought to know better deem a 
proper method to get rid of swamps. This does not 

revent the development of malaria. Soil saturated 

y water is more dangerous than swamps; for 
marshes are comparatively innocuous as long as a 
sufficient depth of water covers them. It is satura- 
ted soil, which may be found even upon the loftiest 
eminences of this district, which causes the indigen- 
ous fevers. Upon the sanitary map of New York 
the course of marshes long since filled up and built 
upon may be traced by the appearance of malarial 
fevers. 

If we would not perpetuate the reign of fevers in 
this district, we must avoid the errors which now 
bear their deadly fruits, years after the primeval 
marshes have been buried beneath the stately man- 
sions at the foot of Murray Hill. 

The first condition for successful drainage is that 
the drains should follow the natural inclination of 
the surface of the country. The water-courses of a 
district are nature’s drains for the excess of rain- 
falls, and carry off most of the superficial moisture. 
And they are generally the best indications for the 
course of drains. 

But a district destined to become a city needs 
more drainage than nature provides. A good por- 
tion of the moisture which evaporates in the open 
country is absorbed by the walls of buildings and 
drained into the cellars of a city, hence the neces- 
sity of drainage before a city is built. It is then 
possible to follow the natural course of streams by 
drains unembarrassed by artificial necessities of 
city improvements. The drains should be of suffi- 
cient depth and width to extract all the moisture 
from the soil which is not retained by capillary at- 
traction. 

They must therefore be constructed in view of the 
extent of the water-shed and of the maximum amount 


of rain-fall. They should be constructed of waterial 


and in a manner which would give the readiest in- 
gress to the moisture of the surrounding soil, while 
it gives permanence and security to the structure. 
Drains to be effective must be absolutely pervious. 
The Cloaca Maxima constructed by Tarquinus 
Superbus is the most perfect specimen, as it is the 
most magnificent type and the most instructive 
example, of a drain. But while it answered the pur- 
ose of carrying all the surplus water to the ‘Tiber, 
it also with the water attracted to itself the soluble 
excreta and other elements of animal decomposi- 
tion. The Romans did not deposit excreta in the 
cloace. They had immense subterranean pits 
into which human defecations were put. And from 
this we learn the necessity of separate sewers to 
carry off the refuse from human habitations. The 
decomposition of human excreta liberates some of 
the most deadly gases and other elements which be- 
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come conditions for development of epidemic dis- 
eases. F 

To dispose of the excreta of human society has 
been a problem which has engaged the activity of 
the brightest inteilect of our race. And by the 
manner in which wejections are got rid of we can 
measure the progressive march of human civiliza- 
tion and fix the relative position of nations in the 
scale of advancement with as much certainty as 
we can by their songs and their written literature, 

The earliest account of any enactment given In 
regard to the disposition to be made of human ex- 
crement, is a passage in Deuteronomy where Moses 
says: ‘*Thou shalt have a place also without the 
camp whither thou shalt go forth, and thou shalt 
have a paddle upon thy weapon, and it shall be, 
when thou wilt ease thyself abroad, thou shalt dig 
therewith and shalt turn back and cover that which 
shall come from thee.’? ‘This custom was probably 
learned in Egypt, where Herodotus, in his days, was 
struck, among other differences between the Greeks 
and Egyptians, that they first ate in public places 
and retired into their houses for defecation, while 
the Egyptians ate in seclusion, but defecated in the 
open air. . 

To bury excreta out of sight seems almost to 
amount to an instinct. Earth is the great disinfect- 
ant for animal refuse. But the powers of the earth 
are limited, and where great masses of human be- 
ings live together the earth soon becomes sodden 
and saturated with excreta. The calculation has 
been made that it would require the whole superficial 
area of a city to one foot in depth to neutralize 
the excrement of its inhabitants. 

The methods devised for disposing of human ex- 
crement may be classified under four heads, and 
as all of these are in use in the city of New York, I 
will speak of thein separately : , 

Ist. The simple privy. A hole is dug in the 
ground a short distance from the dwelling-house, a 
seat fixed over it, and a few boards are nailed 
around it to give shelter and seclusion. When it 
is full, it is bled—that is, a hole is dug near by and 
a passage made for the liquid contents to flow into 
it. This primitive contrivance, which differs very 
little from the prehistoric middens of the stone 
period, is still in use in the great metropolis of the 
New World. If carried on long enough, and on a 
scale extensive enough, it will inevitably contam- 
inate the soil, drain into the wells, poison the drink- 
ing-water and prepare the way for epidemic 
disease. 

The second class is more modern. It is the wa- 
ter-tight cesspool and privy-vault. Ifthe walls are 
constructed in the proper shape, if the floor as 
well as the walls are lined by impervious cement, 
it has the great advantage of not involving the dan- 
ger of poisoning the soil and the wells. But all contri- 
vances of ventilating shafts, of traps and valves, of 
disinfectants, etc., will never give us sufficient se- 
curity against the entrance of sewage gases into 
the houses, and of danger against infections during 
the otal process of emptying and cleansing the 
vault. 

3d. Drain-sewers. I have already stated that 
sewers were originally constructed to drain the 
soil of water; and that they not only drained the 
soil of water, but also of excrementitious material 
which percolated through cesspools and pits. 

What was an accident with the ancients has be- 
come a system in modern times. Sewers are now 
built with. deliberate intention of carrying off the 
excrement from dweilings, and to drain the soil. 
One is struck with astonishment at the devices of 
such engineering. Forty years ago Parent |)ucha- 
telet said that such sewers are no better than un- 
cemented cesspools; that if they can drain, they 
must be pervious, and that if they are pervious, they 
possess the same facilities of sending the elements 
of decomposition into the surrounding soil as unce- 
mented cesspools. And yet such are most of the 
sewers of New York—pervious sewers on a level 
higher than the cellars of houses! Is it a wonder 
that cellars are damp with noxious vapors and 
odors? Is it a wonder that epidemics flourish? J 
repeat, therefore, that sewer's must not be drains. 
The first condition for a sewer is that it must be 
impervious. 

am happy to inform you that in this district we 
are to have the main at least of impervious con- 
struction—that is the fourth class, a sewer which is 
not a drain. 

These sewers are also of the most approved 
shape. The square sewer is, of course, long out of 
date. (The open sewer and drain is being advo- 
cated for newly-annexed wards in Westchester 
County. Let us pray to the gods of the Depart- 
ments not to turn our neighbors over to judicial 
blindness and the stenches of Babylon.) 

The Romans knew the strength of the arch, and 
they built covered drains. But a flat-bottom canal 
is devoid of the advantage gained by an arched 
bottom in giving greater velocity to the water, and 
carrying along the more solid contents of sewage. 
The elliptical combines greater resistance to press- 
ure with incre.sed velocity to contents. The elliptical 
sewers with impervious bottom, and porous sides and 
roof, was an attempt to reconcile irreconcilables, 
and to make a possibility of two impossibilities. 
The impervious egg-shaped sewer seems, so far, to 
answer best the demand of sanitary engineering. 

I understand that another improvement is already 
inaugurated in the sewer construction of this city. 
Beneath the egg-shaped impervious main, and 
united to it, is to be a drain. There are, doubtless, 
economic reasons in favor of this plan, but with my 
anxiety to see this district properly drained, I fear 
that drainage will be made subordinate to sewerage, 
when the sanitary necessities imperatively demand, 
first of all, drainage, and a drainage as far removed 
from the danger of the contamination with sew- 
age as possible. 

I had intended to speak to you of another aspect 
of the sewage question, namely: its economic as- 
pect. The enormous cost of the construction and 
of keeping sewers might, at least, partly be cov- 
ered by a@ proper treatment of sewage. The 
pneumatic system of sewerage proposes to accom- 
plish a remunerative utilization of sewage, while 
answering all the demands of sanitary science ; but 
to-night we will only indulge in the hope that this 
district may soon be so drained and sewered as to 
exempt us from epidemic and endemic diseases. 
And if our city fathers will pour no other wealth 
into the sea than that which flows through the bow- 
els of this great city, and puts the community “ to its 
purgation,’’ tax-payers will be satisfied to be bled, 
and console themselves with Franklin’s apothegm, 
** Health is wealth.” 








CARRIAGE PEOPLE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

HE ways and means of‘ carriage people ”’ in 
the United States, and notably in New York 
and Washington, need not be very mysterious to 
any moderately inquiring mind. It is as natural and 
(comparatively speaking) as easy for a ‘‘ smart” 
American, at some period or another of his career, 
to keep a carriage—be it a barouche, a caléche, a 
“rockaway,’’ or a trotting wagon—as it is for him 
to have a brown-stone house with a marble facade, 
a box at the Academy of Masic, a pew at the 





Church of the Puritans, and a first-class ‘ re- 
ceptacle ’’ (or grave) in Greenwood Cemetery to 
contain his ‘‘ casket ’? (or coffin), with himself in it, 
when lile’s fitful fever of speculation is over, and 
there is nothing more to be done in ‘‘ corners’’ con- 
nected with Erie or Fort Wayne. It is as much a 
matter of course with him to attain the dignity of 
carriage-keeping (if he be a clever American) as to | 
resort to Saratoga or Long Branch or the W hite | 
Mountains in Summer-time; to make periodical | 
trips to Europe with his family, and to purchase an 
assortment of specimens of the old masters at Rome, 
to fit into the flamboyant frames he has purchased at 
Florence, and taking care never to give more than a 
hundred dollars for an original Rafuelle or a war- 
ranted Titian. Keep acarriage! Why, he could keep 
six carriages if he chose. The American is bound 
to make money—somehow, and he makes it; and 
the carriage (generally driven in New York by a 
negro or an Irishman) comes as a matter of course, 
with the ‘‘surprise parties,” the ‘‘ calico balls,” 
the terrapin soup, the chicken salad, the turkey and 
truffles, and the white-seal champagne, which, with 
iron pianos, rocking-chairs, ice-cream, Figaro 
cigars, Drake’s Plantation Bitters, and antibilious 
pills, go to make up the sum of Transatlantic 
luxury. Keep a carriage! Why, ry! average “‘ live 
man” in the States might back himself to keep 
a coach as big as Juggernaut’s car, drawn by 
twenty-four mad elephants, and ridden by Pata- 
gonian postilions, with Apache Indians mounted on 
giratles for outriders, and covered. all over with 
greenbacks. Accuse me not of hyperbole; think 
not lam exaggerating. I have known in my time 
a number of “ scientific Americans ”’ who kept their 
carriages; and so surprising do I hold the energy, 
the perseverance, and the elasticity of that astonish- 
ing people to be, that were I to meet a quondam 
“roper-in to a faro bank” driving four-in-hand, an 
erst ‘‘ drummer to a drygoods store ’’ tooling an 
attelage & la Daumont, or the former ‘‘ bones ’’ to 
a troop of nigger minstrels gracefully reclining in a 
barouche with postilions and outriders, 1 should 
not be in the least surprised. With all this, the dis- 
play of private carriages in the American cities is 
kept somewhat within reasonable bounds. You 
rarely see the triumphant chariots of Shoddy, or 
Petrolia, or Sharealia out of the Central Park or 
Fifth Avenue, or lower down Broadway than Canal 
Street. The Americans, moreover, save when they 
are deliberately intent on imitating European man- 
ners (which they occasionally do, half seriously and 
half for fun), are not a brougham-keeping people. 
They like to be seen thoroughly when they are 
driven abroad; and through the windows of a 
brougham the pedestrian observer cannot see much 
more than the noses of the people inside. It is for 
this reason that the vast majority of American 
tourists dislike Venice. They may profess to admire 
the Queen of the Adriatic; but in their inmost 
hearts they detest her, because the city through 
whose broad and narrow streets the sea continually 
flows offers no facility for riding in open carriages. 
To be cabined, cribbed, and confined in a hearse- 
like gondola, to have to curb the neck and hinge the 
knee beneath the exiguous tilt, are abhorrent things 
to the citizens of the Great Republic.—@. A. Sala. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


YACHT-RACING IN NEw YORK Harpor, as at the great 
New York Club Regatta of Wednesday, the 15th instant, 
begins with enthusiasm in June; and Yacht-racing on 
the Thames is at its height in the same month. Already 
there have been some capital matches, mostly favored 
with that indispensable element—a good breeze. Thames 
match sailing, except among the smaller craft, is not 
altogether river work or mere fresh-water sailing. When 
you get out of the Hopes the river is wide enough and 
salt enough to |e almost called the sea, and further down 
towards the Chapman, Mouse, and Nore, which are 
among the points to which the Thames matches extend, 
there is often sea enough on to make things pleasant or 
unpleasant, as the case may be. It is by no means 
necessary to go beyond ‘The Boy at the Nore” to get 
good sailing. There is a pretty good sea on in our 
engraving, and the vessels will have a fair ‘‘dusting”’ 
before they get back to the winning-post at Gravesend. 
The leading yacht, as we will suppose her to be, which, 
with the other competitors, has been ‘going ahead”’ 
with a stiff breeze well on her quarter, is just going 
round the ‘“‘ Mark ” vessel. The passengers are up to the 
wind’ard, for it would be unpleasant sitting under the 
gunwale on the other side. The skipper has got his helm} 
hard a’ starboard, and seems to trust to his weight 
rather than his tiller-rope to keep it there. The men are 
hauling in the main-sheet—(no, gentle, but perhaps un- 
nautical, reader, the sail itself is not the ‘sheet,’ except 
in poetry, but the rope is !)—and she will soon be round; 
and when round she will be ‘‘ close hauled ’’ for the re- 
turn journey, or at least for some part of it. Let us hope 
she will keep her lead to the end, and win the Cup. 


THE CrRCULAR IRONCLAD “ PoporrKA NOVGOROD ”’ was 
designed by Vice-Admiral A. A. Popoff for the Russian 
Navy, and is mainly intended for defensive purposes, 
being constructed with the view of combining a maxi- 
mum tonnage with a minimum draught of water. This, 
indeed, is the chief advantage of the circular form, as, 
owing to the greater displacement in comparison with 
the weight of hull, it enables vessels thus built to carry 
heavier armor and weightier guns than would be possi- 
ble with those of the longitudinal form. This principle, 
which has been partly carried out by Mr. Reed in his 
broadening of vessels to obtain greater displacement, has 
been found to answer most satisfactorily, and, notwith- 
standing that the tonnage of the Novgorod is 2,491. she 
only draws 13 feet 2 inches of water, with all weights 
on board, and with a longitudinal false keel. The armor 
plates are 9 inches thick, and are * backed ”’ with Chan- 
nel iron to the amount of 2 inches, so that the armor is 
virtually 11 inches thick. Moreover, from its circular 
form, the Novgorod is of an uniform strength throughout, 
and presents no weak point. The deck, which measures 
101 feet in diameter, is also plated to the depth of 234 
inches, while a thickly armored breastwork protects the 
guns, which are worked in an open turret so as to in- 
sure greater precision of fire, and which can be moved 
and fired either independently or together, as may be 
required. The guns are two in number, are 11-inch 
bore, and weigh 28 tons each. , The vessel is propelled 
by six screws worked by engines of nominal 480-horse- 
power, which, however, can be worked up to 3,000 indi- 
cated horse-power. The speed attained is said to be 
equal to that of the monitors, but as the vessel is to be 
used for defending the mouths of rivers and weak por- 
tions of the coast line, a high speed, though desirable, 
is scarcely absolutely necessary. The rolling and pitch- 
ing of the Novgorod are said to be far less perceptible 
than in vessels of an ordinary type, owing to her flat 
bottom. She was launched in the early part of last year, 
at Nicolaieff, on the Black Sea. Another vessel of the 
same type is being constructed. She will be of a larger 
tonnage, and will bear armor 18 inches thick. 


TE Usvat InHosPITABLE RECEPTION was given to a 
‘school of whales which lately appeared off the coast 
of Scotland—an occurrence by no means uncommon. 
Sometimes they are sighted a good distance from the 
shore, and every available boat is put out to assist in the 
chase. After some hours’ exciting pursuit the ‘‘ school ” 
is headed, and a large number are driven ashore, 








occasionally as many as 250 or 300. lt is certainly a 


most ‘‘ inhospitable reception’? which they mect with, 
Guns, pistols, harpoons, boat-hooks, choppers, knives, 
and every other kind of lethal weapon which can be got 
hold of, are used indiscriminately upon the poor defense- 
less cetaceans, and the fishermen, standing up to their 
waists in the ensanguined sea, slash away without pity 
or compunction until the carcass of the last whale 
is secured. (We wonder what the opponents of vivisec- 
tion would say to the proceedings.) After the shouting, 
Struggling, and ‘‘ blowing” is all over, the huge masses 
of blubber are hauled on to the dry land, and borne away 
to be converted into oil. The event is decidedly a slice 
of luck for the poor fishermen, who perhaps for days be- 
fore have toiled with trawling-net and deep-sea tackle 
and caught nothing. In strict law, the whale if caught 
within three miles of land is, like a sturgeon, a Royal 
fish, and belongs to the Crown, but we believe that for 
many years this right has been practically ignored. 


THE QUEEN’s BirtHDAy, May 29th, was celebrated at 
Balmoral Castle, at the various military and naval 
stations throughout Great Britain, and in London, 
with the customary displays and rejoicings. In the 
metropolis the celebrations commenced with the 
usual inspection of the brigade of Foot Guards on 
the Horse Guards parade-ground, and the customary 
manceuvres with the trooping the colors. The Duke of 
Cambridge, with a numerous staff, and Prince Edward 
of Saxe-Weimar were in attendance. There were pre- 
sent the Prince and Princess of Wales with their chil- 
dren, the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, Prince and 
Princess Louise of Hesse, Prince and Princess Christian, 
Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) and the Marquis 
of Lorne, the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
the Duke and Duchess of Teck and their children, and a 
large number of the aristocracy. The bands of the sev- 
eral regiments played during the ceremony. A Royal 
salute was afterwards fired in St. James’s Park, and a 
salute of fifty-six guns from the Tower, denotitig the age 
of the Queen. In the evening the metropolis was illum- 
inated, and banquets were given by members of the 
Ministry, and by many noblemen. Receptions were 
held by the Countess of Derby and the Marchioness of 
Salisbury, at which latter were present the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Connaught, 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Teck, Prince Ed- 
ward of Saxe-Weimar and the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. 
A garden party was given in the afternoon by Mrs. Tait, 
wife of the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth Palace. 


Tue Arctic ExpepiTIon sailed from Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, at precisely four o’clock on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, May 29th. An immense crowd assembled on the 
occasion. Not only were the piers crowded to suffoca- 
tion, but the sloping foreshore, from the Round Tower 
to beyond the Breakwater, opposite Southsea Castle, 
displayed a continuous mass of spectators, edged by a 
long line of infantry which had been drawn up in honor 
of the departing heroes. Every inch of space, down 
to the water's edge, was occupied, and the water was 
covered with steamers, sailing craft and rowboats. As the 
Alert and the Discovery sailed down the harbor channel, 
the cheering was enthusiastic, and the shouts of ‘God 
speed ’’ and ‘“ Farewell ” were incessant, almost drown- 
ing the strains of the military bands, which were play- 
ing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.”’ Slowly the ships passed along 
with manned yards. The flagship Victory and other 
war-vessels in the harbor manned their rigging and sig- 
naled ‘‘Good-by ; best wishes,’ to which the Alert 
replied, “Thanks ; farewell.”’ In our sketch the ves- 
sei in the foreground is the Alert ; by her side is the 
Admiral’s steam yacht Fire Queen, behind which is the 
Duke of Wellington, and to the left is the flagship Victory. 
The Discovery is shown following in the wake of the 
Alert, whilst on the right appear a number of troopsbips. 


THE Crvi, WAR IN Spain still drags its slow and bloody 
length along. The little seaside town of Guetaria, a 
few miles from the French frontier, was bombarded by 
the Carlists, on the 13th ult., and when the terrified 
inhabitants were hastening to escape from their town, 
the scene on the mole, or pier, where the boats received 
whole families, with the few things which they could 
take away, was such as is shown in our illustration. 


THe ATTENDANCE at Epsom, June 3d, was not large, 
but some capital sport took place, and bringing-in the 
winner, as represented in the cut, was an exciting scene. 





FUN. 
Harp money—The money you try to borrow. 


A ONE-LEGGED man was hopping about town the other 
day. He said his wife had forsaken him for a more 
legged man. Let’s see—that makes him a grass-hopper, 


r don’t it? 


Boy (who puts sixpence down): ‘Quartern loaf.’ 
Baker—‘ Bread’s rose ; it’s sevenpence now.’? Boy— 
‘© When did it rise?” Baker—‘ To-day.” Boy—« Then 
Ill take one of yesterday’s.”’ 


Wuen a mother cuts her son’s hair with such hice 
precision and artistic neatness that the boy is ashamed 
to take off his hat when he goes to bed, it is about time 
our domestic institutions were overhauled and re- 
modeled. 

THEY were seated at a late dinner when the door-bell 
rang, and the servant handed a card to Lavender’s 
wife. ‘Why, good gracious, it’s our minister, and I’ve 
been eating onions!’’ she exclaimed. ‘'Never mind,’ 
said Lavender; ‘‘ you needn't kiss him to-day.” 


‘<Winter sleeping in the lap of Spring,’ « Winter 
lingering in the lip of May,” ‘“ Winter slumbering in 
the arms of Spring,’’ ‘‘ Winter lying in the lap of May.” 
These are a few of atrocious renderings of a well-known 
quotation. A Colorado paper makes the following im- 
provement: ‘January chawing the ear of June.” This 
brings the metaphor within the comprehension of the 
meanest shoemaker. 


A FELLow in Kentucky ran away with a farmer’s 
daughter and horse, and was hotly pursued. The far- 
mer got within close range and flourished a revolver. 
‘Don’t shoot, for heaven’s sake!’’ shouted the lover. 
“T won’t,’? was the reply, ‘‘‘cause I’m afeard I'll hit 
ther hoss. Just leave ther hoss and take ther gall.” 
That compromise was accepted by the young folks, who 
walked on to a preacher’s house, and the father rode 
home on his horse. 


BILLINGS ON THE Bre.—The hunny bee is about ten 
times the size of the hous fiy—i never measured them 
—they wont stand still long enuff, but i think i hav got 
their dimenshuns about right. Hunny bees are built 
with a sting, which is quicker than a ghost when a good 
bizziness chance offers; but i never knu one to use it for 
the deviltry ov the thing. They travel about five miles 
a day during the sweet season, and bring their honey 
home stuck onto their legs. If there is a lazy one in 
the hive he gets lynched at once. Lynch law is the 
honny-bees’ justiss. Killing oph the lazy may look a 
little tuff, but, after all, there’s something like mercy in 
it, lor it iz the only way known az yet to put an end to 
their torments. Hunny-bees have a queen, but never a 
king; this is a great komplement to the sex, and iz an 
argument for Wimmin's Rightz, which the believers in 
this doktering are welkum to use without giving me 
kredit for it. Tbe hunny bees are the only nation I 
kno ov who hav been more prusperous and hav existed 
longer than any other people we kno ov. I luv the 
hunny bees bekause they are alwuss bizzy, and hav a 
stinger allwus hot and reddy for the lazy, and for thoze 
who poke their noze into their bizness. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DoMESTIC. 


Captain McNEELky, of the Texas State troops, over- 
took a band of cattle thieves below Brownsville, and in 
the encounter that ensued all the invaders were killed. 
....In the libel suit of W. D. Moore vs. the Pittsburgh 
Post, damages to the amount of $10,000 were awarded 
the plaintiff....S, B. Axtell and George W. Emery were 
commissioned as Governors of New Mexico and Utah. 
....The Sage Chapel connected with the Cornell Uni- 
versity was dedicated on the 13th....A girl in the jail- 
er’s family aided nineteen prisoners to escape from the 
County Jail at Cleveland... .Suits were brought in New 
York city against Thomas Coman and J. J. Walsh for 
alleged frauds in the old Court Hou-e Commission... . 
The trotting season at Fleetwood Park was opened on 
the 14th. ...A mob broke into the jail at Annapolis, Md., 
and taking out a negro prisoner, charged with an out- 
rage upon a lady, hung him to a tree with all his chains 
on....H. B. Claflin & Co.,and Field, Morris, Fenner & 
Co., pleaded not guilty to the charge of smuggling silks. 
....The National Board of Trade held its seventh an- 
nual session at Philadelphia last week....In the New 
Hampshire Assembly, the Committee on Elections de- 
clared Messrs. Raymond and Harding, Democrats, 
not entitled to seats....The Court of Appeals of New 
York State ordered the release of William M. Tweed 
from custody....The miners’ strike came to an end, 
over 11,000 operatives surrendering. Work will soon 
be begun....Four indictments were brought against 
State Auditor Clinton by the Grand Jury of New Or- 
leans....Boston jubilated handsomely on the 17th... . 
The Pennsylvania State Temperance Convention assem- 
bled at Harrisburg on the 16th... .An agreement between 
the Pennsylvania Central and the Baltimore & Ohio was 
ratified by the Directors of both Companies, and the 
great railroad war ceased....The annual regatta of the 
New York Yacht Club was heid on the 16th, and the 
Palmer, Cornet, Vision and Madcap were declared the 
winners....The Hon. Tappan Wentworth bequeathed 
$175,000 to Dartmouth College, at Hanover, N. H. 


FOREIGN. 
Tur French Minister of Justice has prepared a Bill to 
raise the state of siege and restrict the press....By an 


earthquake the town of Cucuta, United States of Colom- 
bia, was entirely destroyed and a number of neighboring 
towns greatly injured....It was reported that a new 
alliance had been formed between Germany and Sweden 
because Russia withdrew from the recent Imperial com- 
pact,...The upper house of the Prussian Diet passed the ~ 
Bill withdrawing State grants from Roman Catholic 
clergy....A delegation from the Corporation of Dublin 
and the Irish Rifle Association welcomed the American 
team upén their arrival at Queenstown... . Russia is en- 
deavoring to effect an alliance with England... .The 
American riflemen were received by the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, whose guests they will be during their stay... . 
It was reported that Don Carlos has named his son 
Prince of the Asturias, that being the title of King 
Alfonso....A grand review of 50,000 French troops was 
held by President MacMahon. ...Mr. Davis, United States 
Minister at Berlin, gave a reception to Admiral Worden 
and the officers of the American squadron in the Elbe. .. . 
The new trial of Count Von Arnim was opened at Berlin 
on the 15th, and both sides pleaded the incompetency 
of the Municipal Court. ...In the Italian Parliament the 
Ministry was sustained on the Public Safety Bill... .The 
members of the American Rifle Team shot in a match 
with the Irish riflemen on the 17th, for the purpose of 
becoming familiar with the range....Bilboa is again 
threatened with bombardment by the Carlists....The 
corner-stone of a new church on the top of Mont- 
martre was laid by the Archbishop of Paris on the 16th. 
....Jdudgment in the Von Arnim case will be delivered 
on the 24th....Several heavy failures are reported in 
London....The Italian Chamber of Deputies passed 
Garibaldi’s Bill for the improvement of the Tiber. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


New York City.—Miss Kellogg will give a season of 
English opera at Booth’s Theatre in September. .. . 
Edwin Booth will appear at the Fifth Avenue next season, 
in ‘‘ Richelieu,’’ which will be mounted in the most gorge- 
ous manner. . . . There is a prospect of a reign of in- 
junctions in the Fall, both Mr. Daly, of the Fifth 
Avenue, and Messrs. Shook & Palmer of the Union 
Square, claiming to possess the sole right of producing 
‘‘Rose Michel”? in this country. .. . The Colosseum 
building. with all its paintings and curiosities, has been 
purchased by the contractor for the Centennial buildings 
and will be removed to Fairmount Park. . . . Gilmore’s 
Concert Garden is crowded nightly, and the ladies’ 
matinces are well attended. . . . Clara Morris and Mrs. 
D. P. Bowers are both studying the part of Rosz Michel, 
the former for the Fifth Avenue, and the latter for the 
Union Square. . The 180th performance of the 
“Two Oiphans” was given at the Union Square, June 
15th, and the company is now presenting it at Hooley’s, 
Chicago. . . . Robinson’s English Opera Bouffe Com- 
pany is still giving ‘‘Girofle-Girofla’’ at Robinson's 
Hall, and ‘‘Chilperic ”’ is in preparation. 


ProvincIAL.—Miss Kellogg met with remarkable 
success during her recent engagement in Chicago, receiv- 
ing $36,000 for fourteen performances. . . . The Grand 
English Opera Company, which has started for California, 
is composed of the following artists: Miss Caroline 
Richings, Miss Annie Beaumont, and Madame Roosevelt, 
of Baltimore, soprani; Mrs. Seguin and Mrs. Lizzie An- 
nandale, contralti; Messrs. Joseph Maas and Wm. Castle, 
tenori ; Messrs, Wm. Carleton and G. F. Hall, baritoni; 
and Messrs. George A. Conly and Henry C. Peakes, bassi; 
Mr. J. Behrens, conductor. . . . A new melodrama en- 
titled ‘“‘ Ragabas ’’ was produced at the Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, June 14th.. It is from the pen of Edward 
Arnott. The following are the bills of the Boston 
Theatres for centennial week: Globe Theatre—‘ Evange- 
line’; Boston Museum.—‘ The Palace of Truth,” ‘Turn 
Him Out”; Boston Theatre—‘+La Bayadere,” Mille. 
Morlacchi and ballet; Howard Atheneum—* Kate Put- 
nam; or, The Heroine of Bunker Hill,” ‘ Toodles”, 
Beethoven Hall—Carneruss & Dixey’s Minstrels. Museum 
of Fine Arts. Boston Athenzeum— The Montpensier 
Pictures and Shaw Collection. . . . Robert McWade ap- 
peared in Rip Van Winkle at the National, Washington, 
D.C., on June 14th, and Manager Barton took a benefit 
on June 16th, when he made his début as Waddilove in 
‘Parents and Guardians.”’ 


ForriGn.—Salvini appears to be free from the cus- 
tomary professional jealousy. He authorizes an an. 
nouncement that he ‘will be prepared, and not only 
prepared, but pleased, to play Jago to Rossi’s Othello. 
. . « Carl Rosa is to open the Princess’s Theatre, Lon- 
don, England, the coming Fall, with English opera. It 
is said that Rose Hersec and Mr. Santley have been en- 
gaged, and that the opening opera will probably be an 
English version of ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” with Hersee 
as Susannah and Santley as Almaviva. . . . Viscount 
Hinton has taken to the lyric stage fora living. His 
father, Lord Poulton, disowned him for marrying a com- 
moner, and the precious youth, never having learned a 
trade, has to travel on his title and his wife’s accom- 
plishments. They commence life as comic singers at 
the Pavilion Music Hall. . . . The Vokes sail for Ame- 
rica, July 17th. . . . Offenbach’s health is re-established, 
and he has resumed: work on a new opera... . Barry 
Sullivan will be accompanied to the United States by 
J. F. Cathcart as his leading support. 
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WHICH? 
BY 
Etta W. PIERCE. 
IVERE is her grave by this hawthorn bush; 
Out of its sod the daisies start; 
I call them sweet, late thoughts that push 
To me and the light, from her dear dead heart. 
Here they brought her in white array, 
Wept above her in bitter woe, 
Hid her deep from the happy day, 
Covered her beauty and went their way, 
Only a little year ago. 


Here he knelt and looked his last 

On the face beneath the bridal vail; 
Here his kisses and tears fell fast 

On sweet young lips and forehead pale. 
Far and silent and cold stood I, 

And watched him weeping above his dead, 
Watched and listened—I know not why— 
“Life of my life! Let me, too, die, 

For I bury my heart with her!’ he said. 


To-day he weds with another bride— 

Change is the demon that rules us all— 
And hearts like his do not abide 

With a woman’s dust, in a grave so small. 
Hark! over the hillside, over the din 

Of the world in the valley, a ghost of glee 
Drifts on the west wind, faint and thin, 
Tis the wild bells, ringing his new love in— 

The old he leaves unto God and me. 


I kneel, O sleeper, at your feet. 
I have something to ask you, as you lie 
Forsaken under the daisies sweet: 
Which of us loved you—he or I? 
He with his splendor and name and pride— 
He with his vows and his wooing words— 
I—the clod who was glad to hide 
My passion in silence were none could chide, 
The clown who tended your father’s herds. 


In your fatal beauty you came to me, 
With nothing to give and much to take, 
Look now in my naked soul, and see 
All I have borne for your sweet sake. 
To my dumb lips, sealed so long, I say 
Open and speak, at last, that she 
May know in her low, green grave the way 
We loved her—he for a little day, 
And I for time and eternity! 


Silence is over—yea, wake and speak ! 

Stir now, mute heart—like a torrent, pour 
Your madness into her ear and break! 

No barriers rise betwixt us mare. 
Here, in the place of her quiet rest, 

With vision clear I seem to see 
That the death which tore her from his breast, 
And tested both with its bitter test, 

Hath given her somehow to me—to me! 


* * * * 


Now take my secret, and fold it down 

In your grave—a seed that shall wake and grow 
In God’s good time—while the bells in the town 

Ring on, and my herds from the uplands low. 
Love can wait for his crowning-day. 

Tho’ all have forsaken you—lover and friend— 
Wearied of sorrow, and turned away, 
Their worship at other shrines to pay, 

When I forsake you the world shall end! 


Redeemed by Love. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ DoRA THORNE,” “‘ Tne Mys- 
TERY OF THE HOLLy,TREE,” “ THE SHADOW 
oF A Sin,” Erc. 








CHAPTER XI. 


T was some minutes before Captain Langton 
collected himself sufficiently to cross the room 
and speak to Miss Hastings. She looked up at 
him with a smile. 

“Tam afraid you have not had a yery pleasant 
time of it at the end of the room, Captain Lang- 
ton,’ she said. ‘‘] was just on the point of inter- 
fering.” 

‘* Your pupil is a most extraordinary young lady, 
Miss Hastings,” he returned; ‘‘I haye never met 
with any one more soa.”’ 

Miss Hastings laughed; there was an expression 
ef great amusement on her face. 

‘*She is certainly very original, Captain Lang- 
ton; quite different from the pattern young lady of 
the present day.”’ 

** She is magnificently handsome,” he continued. 
‘* but her manners are simply startling.” 

‘“‘She has very grand qualities,’’ said Miss Hast- 
ings; ‘‘ she hasa noble disposition and a generous 
heart, but the want of early training, the mixing en- 
tirely with one class of society has made her very 
strange.” 

“ Strange !’’ cried the captain. ‘ I have never 
met with any one so blunt, so outspoken, so abrupt, 
in all my life. She has no notion of repose or pol- 
ish; I have never been so surprised. I hear Sir 
Oswald coming, and really, Miss Hastings, I feel 
that 1 cannot see him; I am not equal to it—that 
extraordinary girl has quite unsettled me. You 
might mention that | have gone out in the grounds 
to smoke my cigar; I cannot talk to any one.”’ 

Miss Hastings laughed as he passed out through 
the open French window into the grounds. Sir 
Oswald came in smiling and contented; he talked 
for a few minutes to Miss Hastings, and heard that 
the captain was smoking his cigar. He expressed 
to Miss Hastings his very favorable opinion of the 
young man, and then bade her good-night. 

** How will it end?’’ said the governess to her- 
self. ‘‘She will never marry him, I am sure; those 

roud, clear, dark eyes of hers look through all his 
Fittle airs and graces ; her grand soul seems to un- 
derstand all the narrowness and selfishness of his. 
She will never marry him. Oh, if-he would but be 
civilized! Sir Oswald is quite capable of leaving 
all he has to the captain, and then what would be- 
come of Pauline ?”’ 

By this time the gentle, graceful governess had 
become warmly attached to the beautiful, way- 
ward, willful girl who persisted so obstinately in re- 
fusing what she chose to call “‘ polish.” 

‘How will it end?’ said the governess. “TI 
would give all I have ‘» see Pauline mistress of 
Darrell Court, but 1 fear the future.” 

Some of the scenes that took place between Miss 
Darrell and the captain were yery amusing. She 
had the utmost contempt for his somewhat dandi- 
fied airs, his graces and affectations. 

“T like a grand, rugged, noble man, with the head 
of a hero and the brow of a poet, the heart of a 
lion and the smile of a child,’ she said to him one 
day. “I cannot endure a petit maitre.” 

“*Thope you may find such a man, Miss Darrell,”’ 
he returned, quietly; ‘‘I have been some time in 
Soy. but I have never met with such a char- 
ac’ 


“‘T think your world has been a very limited 
one,’’ she replied, and the captain looked angry. 

He had certainly hoped and intended to dazzle her 
with his worldly knowledge, if with nothing else. 
Yet how she despised his knowledge, and with 
what contempt she heard him speak of his various 
experiences! 

Nothing seemed to jar upon her and to irritate 
her as did his affectations. She was looking one 
morning at a very beautifully veined leaf, which she 
passed over to Miss Hastings. 

‘Is it not wonderful?” she asked; and the cap- 
tain, with his eye-glass, came to look at it. 

‘Are you short-sighted?’ she asked him, ab- 
ruptly. 

‘** Not in the least,” he replied. 

“Ts your sight defective ?”’ she continued. 

“No, not in the least degree.’’ 

“Then why do you use the eye-glass, Captain 
Langton ?”’ 

‘«|_ah—why, because everybody uses one,” he 
replied. 

“1 thought it was only women who did that kind 
of thing—followed a fashion for fashion’s sake,”’ she 
said, with some little contempt. 

The next morning the captain descended with- 
out the eye-glass, and Miss Hastings smiled as she 
noticed it. 

Another of his affectations was a pretended ina- 
bility to pronounce his ‘‘ t’s ’ and ‘*r’s.”’ 

‘*Can you really not speak plainly ?’’ she said to 
him one day. 

‘‘Most decidedly I can,’’ he replied, wondering 
what was coming next. 

“Then, why do you call ‘rove’ ‘ wove’ in that 
absurd fashion ?”’ 

The captain’s face flushed. 

“It is a habit I have fallen into, I suppose,’’ he 
replied. ‘I must break myself of it.” 

‘** It is about the most effeminate habit a man can 
fall into,’’ said Miss Darrell. ‘I think that, if I 
were a soldier, I should delight in clear, plain 
speaking. I cannot understand why English gen- 
tlemen seem to think it fashionable to mutilate their 
mother tongue.” 

There was no chance of their ever agreeing— 
they never did, even for one single hour. 

“What are you thinking about, Pauline ?”’ asked 
Miss Hastings one day. Her young pupil had fallen 
into a reverie over ‘‘ The History of the Peninsular 
War. 

‘‘T am thinking,’ she replied, ‘‘ that, although 
France boasts so much of her military glory, Eng- 
land has the finest army in the world; her soldiers 
are the bravest men, her officers the truest gentle- 
men.’’ 

“JT am glad to hear that you think so. I have 
often wondered if you would take our guest as a 
sample,’’ 

Her beautiful lips curled with unutterable con- 
tempt. 

“Certainly not. I often contrast him with Cap- 
tain Lafosse, who used to visit us in the Rue 
d’Orme, a grand man with a brown rugged face 
and great brownhands. Captain Langton is a petit 
maitre—neither more nor less, Miss Hastings.”’ 

‘But he is polished, refined, elegant, in his man- 
ner and address, which perhaps your friend with 
the brown rugged face was not.”’ 

“We shall not agree, Miss Hastings, we shall 
not agree. 1 donot like Captain Langton.” 

The governess, remembering all that Sir Oswald 
wished, tried in vain to represent their visitor in a 
more favorable light. Miss Darrell simply looked 
haughty and unconvinced. 

‘*T ain years younger than you,” she said, “‘ and 
have seen uothing of what you call ‘life’; but the 
instinct of my own heart tells me that he is false in 
heart, in mind, in soul; he has a false, flattering 
tongue, false lips, false principles—we will not 
speak of him.”’ 

Miss Hastings looked at her sadly. 

“Do you not think that in time, perhaps, you 
may like him better?” 

‘*No,’’ was the blunt reply, ‘I donot. I told 
him that I did not like him, but that I would take 

time to consider whether he was to be a friend of 


‘mine or not; and the conclusion I have arrived at 


is, that ] could not endure his friendship.”’ 

‘When did you tell him that you did not like 
him?’ asked Miss Hastings, gravely, 

‘T think it was the first niglt he came,” she re- 
plied, 

Miss Hastings looked relieved. ‘Did he say 
anything to you, Pauline ?” she asked, gently. 
“No; whatshould he say ? He seemed very much 
surprised, I suppose, as he says most people like 
him. But I do not, and never shall.’’ 

One thing was certain, the captain was falling 
most passionately in love with Miss Darrell. Her 
grand beauty, her pride, her originality, all seemed 
to have a charm for him that none else’s in the 
world had ever had. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ig was a morning in August, when a gray mist 
hung over the earth, a mist that resulted 
from the intense heat, and through which trees, 
flowers and fountains loomed faintly like sha- 
dows. The sun showed his bright face at inter- 
vals; but, though he withheld his gracious pres- 
ence, the heat and warmth were great. ‘The air 
was Jaden with perfume, and the birds were all 
singing as though they knew that the sun would 
soon reappear. 

One glance at her pupil’s face showed Miss Hast- 
ings there was not much to be done in the way of 
study. Pauline wanted to watch the mist rise from 
the hills and trees. She wanted to see the sunbeams 
grow bright and golden. 

‘Let us read under the lime-trees, Miss Hast- 
ings.’’ she said, and Captain Langton smiled ap- 
roval. For the time was come when he followed 
ner like her shadow; when he could not exist out 
of her presence ; when his passionate love mastered 
him and brought bim, a very slave, to her feet; 
when the hope of winning her was dearer to him 
than life itself; when he would have sacrificed 
even Darrell Court for the hope of calling her his 
wile. 

If she knew of his passion, she made no sign; 
she never relaxed from her haughty, careless in- 
difference ; she never tried in the least to make 
herseif agreeable to him. 

Sir Oswald watched her with keen eyes, and 
Miss Hastings trembled lest misfortune should 
come upon the girl she was learning to love so 
dearly. She saw and understood that the baronet 
was slowly, but surely, making up his mind: If 
Pauline married the captain, he would make her 
his heiress ; if not, she would never inherit Darrell 
Court. 

On this July morning they formed a pretty group 
under the shadowy, graceful limes. Miss Hastings 
held in her hands some of the fine fancy-work which 
delights ladies ; the captain reclined on a tiger-skin 
rug on the grass, looking very handsome, for, 
whatever might be his faults of mind, he was 
one of the handsomest men in England; Paul- 
ine, as usual, was beautiful, graceful and piquant, 
wearing a plain morning-dress of some gray mate- 
rial—a dress which on any one else would have 





looked plain, but which she had made picturesque 





and artistic by a dash of scarlet—and a pomegran- 
ate blossom in her hair. Her lovely face looked 
more than usually noble under the influence of the 
words she was reading. 

“Tennyson again,’ said the captain, as she 
opened the book. ‘It is to be regretted that the 
oet cannot see you, Miss Darrell, and know how 
lighly you appreciate his works.” 

She never smiled nor blushed at his compliments, 
as she had seen other girls do. She had a fashion 
of fixing her bright eyes on him, and after one 
glance he generally was overcome with confusion 
before his compliment was ended. : 

‘‘] should not imagine that anything I could say 

would flatter a poet,” she replied, thoughtfully. 
‘‘ Indeed, he is, I should say, as far above blame as 
yraise.’? 
, Then, without noticing him further, she went on 
reading. Captain Langton’s eyes never left her 
face ; its pale, grand beauty glowed and changed, 
the dark eyes grew radiant, the beautiful lips quiv- 
ered with emotion. He thought to himself that a 
man might lay down his life and every hope in it to 
win such love as hers. 

Suddenly she heard the sound of voices, and, 
looking up, saw Sir Oswald escorting two ladies. 

“ What a tiresome thing!’’ grumbled the cap- 
tain. ‘‘ We can never be alone a single hour.” 

“I thought you enjoyed society so much,” she 
said. 

‘‘T am beginning.to care for no society on earth 
but yours,’ he whispered, his face flushing, while 
she turned haughtily away. 

“ You are proud,’ murmured the captain to him- 
self; ‘‘ you are as haughty as you are beautiful; 
but I will win you yet.” 

Then Sir Oswald, with his visitors advanced. It 
was Pauline’s aversion, Lady Hampton, with her 
niece, Miss Rocheferd. 

Lady Hampton advanced in her usual grave, ar- 
tificial manner. 

‘Sir Oswald wanted to send for you, but I said 
‘No.’ What can be more charming than such a 
group under the trees? I am so anxious to intro- 
duce my niece to you, Miss Darrell—she arrived 
only ———. Elinor, let me introduce you to 
Miss Darrell, Miss Hastings and Captain Langton.” 

Pauline’s dark eyes glanced at the blushing, 
sweet face, and the shrinking, graceful figure ; Miss 
Hastings made her welcome; and the captain, 
stroking his mustache, thought himself lucky in 
knowing two such pretty girls. 

There could not have been a greater contrast 
than Pauline Darrell and Elinor Rocheford. Paul- 
ine was dark, proud, beautiful, passionate, haughty 
and willful, yet with a poet’s soul and a grand mind 
above all worldliness, all meanness, all artifice ; 
Elinor was timid, shrinking, graceful, lovely, with 
a delicate, fairy-like Leauty, yet, withal, keenly 
alive to the main chance, and never forget- 
ting her aunt’s great maxim—to make the best of 
everything for herself. 

On this warm August morning Miss Rocheford 
wore a charming gossamer costume of lilac and 
white, with the daintiest of Parisian hats on her 
gulden head. Her gloves, shoes, laces, parasol, 
were perfection—not a fold was out of place, not a 
ribbon was awry—contrasting most forcibly with 
the grand, picturesque girl near her. 

Lady Hampton seated herself, and Miss Roche- 
ford did the same. Sir Oswald suggesting how 
refreshing grapes and peaches would be on so 
warm a morning, Captain Langton volunteered to 
go and order some. Lady Hampton watched him 
as he walked away. 

‘*What a magnificent man, Sir Oswald! What a 
fine, clever face! It is easy to see that he is a mili- 
tary man—he is so upriglit, so easy ; there is no- 
thing like a military training for giving a man an 
easy, dignified carriage. 1 think I understood that 
he was the son of a very old friend of yours?” 

“The son of the dearest friend I ever had in the 
world,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ and I love him as though 
he were my own—indeed, I wish he were.”’ 

Lady Hampton sighed, and looked sympathetic. 

‘‘Langton,’’ she continued, in a musing tone— 
‘is he one of the Langtons of Orde ?”’ 

““No,’”’ replied Sir Oswald; ‘‘ my dear old friend 
was of a good family, but not greatly blessed by 
fortune.” 

It was wonderful to see how Lady Hampton’s 
interest in le beau sabreur at once died out; there 
was no more praise, no more admiration for him. 
If she had discovered that he was heir to an euarl- 
dom, how different it would have been! Before 
long the captain returned, and then a rustic table 
was spread under the lime-trees, with purple 
grapes, peaches, crimson apricots and ruby plums. 

“Tt’s quite picturesque,” Lady Hampton de- 
clared, with a smile; ‘‘ and Elinor, dear child, en- 
joys fruit so much. 

In spite of Lady Hampton’s wish, there did not 
appear to be much cordiality between’ the two 
girls. Occasionally Elinor would look at the cap- 
tain, who was not slow to return her glances with 
interest. His eyes said plainly that he thought her 
very lovely. 

Miss Rocheford was in every respect the model 
of a well-brought-up young lady. She knew that 
the grand end and aim of her existence was to 
marry well—she never forgot that. She was well- 
born, well-bred, beautiful, accomplished, but with- 
out fortune. From her earliest girlhood Lady 
Hampton had impressed upon her the duty of 
marrying money. 

“You have everything else, Elinor,”’ she was ac- 
customed to say; ‘‘ you must marry for title and 
money.”’ 

Miss Rocheford knew it. She had no objection to 
her fate—she was quite passive over it—but she 
did hope at times that the man who had the title 
and the money would be young, handsome and 
agreeable; if he were not, she could not help it, but 
she hoped he would be. 

Lady Hampton had recently become a widow. 
In her youth she had felt some little hope of being 
mistress of Darrell Court; but that hope had soon 
died. Now, however, that a niece was thrown 
upon her hands, she took heart of grace in another 
respect; Sir Oswald was not an old man. It was 
true, his hair was white; but he was erect, digni- 
fied and, in Lady Hampton’s opinion, more interest- 
ing than a handsome young man, who would think 
of nothing but himself. If he would but be sen- 
sible, and, instead of adopting that proud, unformed 
girl, marry, how much better it would be! 

She knew that her niece was precisely the style 
that he admired—elegant, delicate, utterly incapa- 
ble of any originality, ready at any moment to 
yield her opinion and ideas, ready to do implicitly 
as she was told, to believe in the superiority of her 
husband—a model woman, in short, after Sir 
Oswald’s own heart. She saw that the baronet 
was much struck with Elinor; she knew that in his 
own mind he was contrasting the two girls—the 
graceful timidity of the one, her perfect polish of 
manner, with the brusque independence and terri- 
bly plain-spoken fashion of the other. 

‘‘It would be ten thousand pities,” said Lady 
Hampton to herself, “ to see that girl mistress of 
Darrell Court. She would make a good queen for 
the Sandwich Islands. Before I go, I must open Sir 
Oswald’s eyes, and give him a few useful hints,” 
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CHAPTER XIll. 


ORTUNE favored Lady Hampton. Sir Oswald 
was so delighted with his visitors, that he in- 
sisted upon their remaining for luncheon. 

“The young ladies will have time to become 
friends,’ he said; but it was well that he did not 
see how contemptuously Pauline turned away at 
the words. “ Pauline,’ he continued, “* Miss Rochie- 
ford will like to see the grounds. This is her first 
visit to Darrell Court. Show her the fountains and 
the flower-gardens.”’ 

Elinor looked up with a well-assumed expression 
of rapture; Pauline’s look of annoyance indicated 
that she obeyed greatly against her will. 

Sir Oswald saw the captain looking wistfully 
after the two girlish figures. 

“Go,” he said, with a courtly smile. ‘‘ Young 
people like to be together. I will entertain Lady 
Hampton.” 

Greatly relieved, the captain followed. He was 
so deeply and so desperately in love, that he could 
not endure to see Pauline Darrell taking even to the 
girl by her side. He would fain have engrossed 
every word, every glance of hers himself; he was 
madly jealous when such were bestowed upon 
others. 

The three walked down the broad cedar path 
together, the captain all gallant attention, Miss 
Rocheford all sweetness, Pauline haughty as a 
young barbaric queen bound by a conqueror’s 
chains. She did not like her companions, and did 
not even make a feint of being civil to them. 

Meanwhile the opportunity so longed for by Lefy 
Hampton had arrived; and the lady seized it with 
alacrity. She turned to Sir Oswald with a smile. 

‘“‘You amuse me,” she said, ‘‘ by giving yourself 
such an air of age. Why do you consider yourself 
so old, Sir Oswald! If it were not that I feared to 
flatter you, I should say that there are few young 
men to compare with you.” 

‘* My dear Lady Hampton,” returned the baronet, 
in a voice that was not without pathos, ‘look at 
this.” 

He placed his thin white hand upon his white 
hair. Lady Hampton laughed again. 

‘‘ What does that matter? Why, many men are 
gray even in their youth. I have always wondered 
why you seek to appear so old, Sir Oswald. I feel 
sure, judging from many indications, that you can- 
not be sixty.” 

‘No; but I am over fifty—and my idea is that, 
at fifty, one is really old.” 

‘Nothing of the kind!’’ she said, with great 
energy. ‘Some of the finest men I have known 
were only in the prime of life then. If you were 
seventy, you might think of speaking as you do. 
Sir Oswald,’’ she asked, abruptly, looking keenly at 
his face, ‘‘ why have you never married ?” 

He smiled, but a flush darkened the fine old face. 

‘*T was in love once,”’ he replied, simply, ‘‘ and 
only once. The lady was young and fair. She 
loved mein return. But a few weeks before our 
marriage she was suddenly taken ill and died. 1 
have never thought of replacing her.”’ 

“How sad! What sort of a lady was she, Sir 
Oswald—this fair young love of yours ?” 

‘Strange to say, in face, figure and manner she 
somewhat resembles your lovely young niece, Lady 
Hampton. She had the same quiet, graceful man- 
ner, the same polished grace—so different from—"’ 

** From Miss Darrell,”’ supplied the lady, promptly. 
‘* How that unfortunate gir] must jar upon you !” 

‘She does; Lut there are times when I have 
hopes of her. We are talking like old friends now, 
Lady Hampton. I may tell you that I think there 
is one and only one thing that can redeem my niece, 
and that is love. Love may redeem her. A grand 
master-passion such as controls the Darrells when 
they love at all—that would redeem her. It would 
soften that fierce pride and hauteur, it would bring 
her to the ordinary level of womanhood ; it would 
cure her of many of the fastastic ideas that seem 
to have taken possession of her; it would make her 
—what she certainly is not now—a gentlewoman.” 

“Do you think so?’ queried Lady Hampton, 
doubtfully. 

‘‘T am sure of it. When I look at that grand face 
of hers, often so defiant, I think to myself that she 
may be redeemed by love.” 

* And if this grand master-passion does not come 
to her—if she cares for some one only aiter the 
ordinary fashion of women—what then?” 

He threw up his hands with a gesture indicative 
of despair. 

“Or,” continued Lady Hampton; “ pray pardon 
me for suggesting such a thing, Sir Oswald, but 
people of the world, like you and myself, know 
what odd things are likely at any time to happen— 
supposing she should marry some commonplace 
lover, after a commonplace fashion, and that then 
the master-passion should find her out, what would 
be the fate of Darrell Court?” 

“T cannot tell,’ replied Sir Oswald, despairingly. 

‘* With a person, especially a young girl, of her 
self-willed, original, independent nature, one is 
never safe. How thanktul I am that my niece is so 
sweet and so womanly!” 

Sir Oswald sat for some little time in silence. He 
looked on this fair ancestral home of his, with its 
noble woods and magnificent gardens. What indeed 
would become of it if it tell into the ill-disciplined 
hands of an ill-disciplined girl—unless, indeed, she 
were subject to the control of a wise husband? 

Would Pauline ever submit to such control? Her 
pale, grand face rose before him, the haughty lips, 
the proud, calm eyes—the man who mastered her, 
who brought her mind into subjection, would indeed 
be a superior being. For the first time a doubt 
crossed Sir Oswald’s mind as to whether she would 
ever recognize that superior being in Captain 
Langton. He knew that there were depths in the 
girl’s nature beyond his own reach. Jt was not all 
pride, all defiance—there were genius, poetry, 
originality, grandeur of intellect, and greatness of 
heart before which the baronet knew that he stood 
in hopeless, helpless awe. 

Lady Hampton laid her hand on his arm. 

“Do not despond, old friend,’’ she said. ‘I 
understand you. I should feel like you. I should 
dread to leave this inheritance of my fathers in 
such dangerous hands. But, Sir Oswald, why 
despond? Why not marry ?”’ 

The baronet started. . 

“Marry !”’ he repeated. ‘‘ Why, I have never 
thought of such a thing!” 

“Think of it now,’’ counseled the lady, laugh- 
ingly; ‘“‘you will find the advice most excellent. 
Instead of tormenting yourself about an ill-con- 
ditioned girl who delights in defying you, you can 
have an amiable, accomplished, elegant and gentle 
wife to rule your household and attend to your 
comfort—you might have a son of your own to 
succeed you, and Darrell Court might yet remain in 
the hands of the Darrells.”’ 

‘* But, my dear Lady Hampton, where should I 
find such a wife? I am no longer young--who 
would marry me?” 

‘* Any sensible girl in England. Take my advice, 
Sir Oswald. Let us have a Lady Darrell, and not 
an ill-trained girl. who will delight in setting the 
world at defiance. Indeed I consider that marriage 
is a duty which you owe to society and to your 
race. 
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* ] have never thought of it. I have always con- 


sidered myself as having, so to speak, finished with | 


ife.” 
; ‘© You have made a great mistake, but it is one 
that fortunately can be remedied.” 

Lady Hampton rose from her seat, and walked 
a few steps forward. 

“| have put his thoughts in the right groove,” 
she mused; ‘‘but I ought to say a word about 
Elinor.” 

She turned to him again. 

“©You ask me who would marry you. Why, Sir 
Oswald, in England there are hundreds of girls, well- 
bred, elegant, graceful, gentle, like my niece, who 
would ask nothing better from fortune than a hus- 
band like yourself.” 

She saw he. words take effect. She had turned 
his thoughts and ideas in the right direction at last. 

‘*Shall we go and look after our truants?” she 
asked, suavely—and they walked together down 
the path where Pauline had so indignantly gathered 
the broken lily. As though unconsciously, Lady 
Hampton began to speak of her niece. 

“‘] have adopted Elinor entirely,’’ she said ; 
“indeed there was no other course for me to 
pursue. Her mother was my youngest sister; she 
nas been dead many years. Elinor has been living 
with her father, he has just secured a Government 
appointment abroad, and I asked him to give his 
daughter to me.” 

“It was very kind of you,”’ observed Sir Oswald. 

‘* Nay, the kindness is on her part—not on mine. 
She is like asunbeam in my house. Fair, gentle, a 
perfect lady, she has not one idea that is not in 
itself innately refined and delicate.. 1 knew that if 
she went into society at all she would soon marry.” 

‘*TIg there any probability of that?” asked Sir 
Oswald. 

‘No; for by her own desire we shall live ver 
quietly this year. She wished to see Darrell 
Court and its owner—we have spoken so much of 
you—but with that exception we shall go no- 
where.”’ 

‘*T hope she is pleased with 
said Sir Oswald. 

‘* How could she fail to be, as well as delighted 
with its hospitable master? I could read that 
much in her pretty face. Here they are, Sir 
Oswald—Miss Darrell alone, looking very dignified 
—Klinor, with your friend. Ah, she knows how to 
choose friends.”’ 

They joined the group, but Miss Darrell was in 
one of her most dignified moods. She had been 
forced to li-ten to a fashionable conversation be- 
tween Captain Langton and Miss Rocheford, and 
her indignation and contempt got the better of her 
politeness. 

They all partook of luncheon together, and then 
the visitors departed; not, however, until Lady 
Hampton had accepted from Sir Oswald an invita- 
tion to spend a week at Darrell Court. Sir Francis 
and Lady Allroy were coming—the party would be 
a very pleasant one; and Sir Oswald said he would 
give a grand ball in the course of the week—a piece 
of intelligence that delighted the captain and Miss 
Rocheford greatly. 

Then Lady Hampton and her niece set out. Sir 
Oswald held Elinor’s hand rather longer than strict 
etiquette required. 

‘* How like she is to my dead love!’’ he thought; 
and his adieu was more than cordial. 

As they drove home, Lady Hampton gazed at her 
niece with a look of triumph. 

‘* You have a splendid chance, Elinor,’’ she said ; 
‘‘no girl ever had a better. What do you think 
of Darrell Court ?"’ 

“It is a palace, aunt—a magnificent, stately 
palace. I have never seen anything like it before.” 

“It may be yours if you play your cards well, 
my dear.” 

“How?” cried the girl. 
Miss Darrell’s. 
uncle’s heiress.” 

‘People need not make too sure of it. 
think so. 


Darrell Court,”’ 


“T thought it was to be 
Every one says she is to be her 


I do not 
With a little management, Sir Oswald 


- will propose to you, I am convinced.” 
"1 


The girl's face fell. ‘ But, aunt, he is so old.’’ 

“He is only just fifty, Elmor. No girl in her 
senses would ever call that old. It is just the 
prime of life.” 

‘I like Captain Langton so much the better,’’ 
she murmured. 

‘‘T have no doubt that you do, my dear; but 
there must be no nonsense about liking or disliking. 
Sir Oswald's income must be quite twenty thousand 
per annum; and, if you manage well, all that may 
be yours. But you must place yourself under my 
directions, and do implicitly what I tell you, if so 
desirable a result is to be achieved.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


\ ISS DARRELL preserved a dignified silence 
J during dinaer; but, when the servants had 
withdrawn, Sir Oswald, who liad “been charmed 
with his visitors, said : 

‘*1 am delighted, Pauline, that you have secured 
a young lady friend. You will be pleased with 
Miss Rocheford.”’ 

Pauline made no reply ; and Sir Oswald, never 
thinking it was possible for one so gentle and lovely 
as Miss Rocheford to meet with anything but the 
warmest praise, continued 

** 1 consider that Lady Hampton has done us all 
a great favor in bringing her charming niece 
with her. Were you not delighted with her, 
Pauline *”’ 

Miss Darrell made no haste to reply ; but Sir Os- 
wald evidently awaited an answer. 

“I do not like Miss Rocheford,” she said, at 
eae? “it would be quite useless to pretend that 

0. 

Miss Hastings looked up in alarm; Captain 
Langton leaned back in his chair, with a smile on 
his lips—he always enjoyed Pauline’s ‘‘ scenes” 
when her anger was directed against any one but 
himself —Sir Oswald’s face darkened. 

“Pray, Miss Darrell, may I ask why you do not 
like her?” 

‘¢ Certainly ; I do not like her for the same reason 
that I should not like a diet of sugar. Miss Roche- 
ford is very elegant and gentle, but she has no 
opinions of ber own—every wind sways her—she 
has no ideas, no force of character. It is not pos- 
sible for me really to like such a person.” 

‘But, my dear Pauline,” interposed Miss Hast- 
ings, ‘‘ you should not express such very decided 
opinions ; you should be more reticent, more tol- 
erant."’ 

“If 1am not to give my opinion,” said Pauline, 
serenely, ‘‘I should not be asked for it.’’ 

_‘*Pray, Miss Hastings, do not check such de- 
lightful frankness,” cried Sir Oswald, angrily, his 
hands trembling, his face darkening with an angry 
frown. 

He said no more, but the captain, who thought 
he saw a chance of recommending himself to Miss 
Darrell’s favor, observed later on in the evening : 

“TI knew you would not like our visitor, Miss 
Darrell. She was not of the kind to attract you.” 

“Sir Oswald forced my opinion from me,” she 
said; ‘‘ but I shall not listen to one word of dis- 
pemoenens of Miss Rocheford irom you, Captain 

ngton. You gave her great attention, you flat. 
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tered her, you paid her many compliments; and 
now, if you say that you dislike her, it wili simply 
be deceitful, and | abominate deceit.” 

It was plain that Pauline had greatly annoyed 
Sir Oswald. He liked Miss Rocheford very much; 
the sweet, yielding, gentle disposition. which Paul- 
ine had thought so monotonous, delighted him. 
Miss Rocheford was so like that lost dead love of 
his—so like! And for this girl, who tried his pa- 
tience every hour of the day, to find fault with her! 
It was too irritating—he could not endure it. He 
was very cold and distant to Pauline for some time, 
but the young girl was serenely unconscious of it. 

In one respect she was changing rapidly. The 
time had been when she had been indifferent to 
Darrell Court—when she had thought with regret 
of the free, happy life in the Rue d’Orme, where 
she could speak lightly of the antiquity and gran- 
deur of the race from which she had sprung; but 
all that was altered now. It could not be other- 
wise, considering how romantic, how poetical, how 
impressionable she was, how keenly alive to every- 
thing beautiful and noble. She was living here in 


the very cradle of the race, where every tree had 
its legend, every stone its story; how could she be 


indifferent while the annals of her house were filled 
with noble retrospects? The Darrells had num- 
bered great warriors and statesmen amongst their 
number. Some of the noblest women in England 
had been Darrells; and Pauline had learned to 
glory in the old stories, and to feel her heart beat 
with pride as she remembered that she too was a 
Darrell. 

So likewise she had grown to love the Court for 
its picturesque beauty, its stately magnificence ; 
and the time came soon when every tree and shrub 
was dear to her. 

It was Pauline’s nature to love deeply and pas- 
sionately if she loved at all—-there was no luke- 
warmness about her. She was incapable of those 
gentle, womanly likings that save all wear and 
tear of passion. She could not love in moderation ; 


; and very soon the love of Darrell Court became a 





passion with her. She sketched the mansion from 
twenty different points of view, she wrote verses 
about it, she lavished upon it the love which some 
girls lavish upon parents, brothers, sisters and 
friends. 

She stood one day looking at it as the western 
sunbeams lighted it up until it looked as though it 
were bathed in gold. The stately towers and tur- 
rets, the flower-wreathed balconies, the grand 
arched windows, the Gothic porch, all made up a 
magnificent picture ; the fountains were playing in 
the sunlit air, the birds singing in the stately trees. 
She turned to Miss Hastings, and the governess 
saw tears standing warm and bright in the girl’s 
eyes. 

of How beautiful it is!”’ she said. ‘I cannot tell 
you—I have no words to tell you—how I love my 
home.”’ 

The heart of the gentle lady contracted with sud- 
den fear. 

‘* It is very beautiful,’ she said; ‘‘ but, Pauline, 
do not love it too much—remember how very un- 
certain everything is.”’ 

“There can be nothing uncertain about nty in- 
heritance,’’ returned the girl. ‘lam a Darrell— 
the only Darrell left to inherit it. And, oh, Miss 
Hastings, how I love it! But it is not for its wealth 
that 1 love it—it is my heart that is bound to 
it. I love it as I fancy a husband loves his wife—a 
mother her child; it is everything to me.” 

‘*Still,”? said Miss Hastings, ‘‘ | would not love it 
too well—everything is so uncertain.” 

“ But not that,” replied Pauline, quickly. ‘‘ My 
uncle would never dare to be so unjust as to leave 
Darrell Court to any one but a Darrell. I am not 
in the least afraid —not in the least.” 

(To be continued.) 








A PICTURE, BY TAINE, OF MARRIED 
LIFE IN PARIS. 


YOUNG man has married a Parisian beauty : 

‘* Before she was married, her life was con- 

fined ‘to this: Seeing her friends, paying visits to 
five or six grave people, behaving herself properly 
in a drawing-room, playing upon the piano, etc. 
She continues this life, and would think it strange 
to have to change it. He did not know her, and 
could not well have known her. ‘When I courted 
my wife, each visit was an inspection; cousins, 
male and female, uncles, aunts, passed me in re- 


view. Nothing but eeremony, no intimate conver- 
sations. Of our future projects, no chance for a 
word. One must be gallant: I had to follow my 


wife’s wishes, and that is why our furniture is in 
such bad taste.’ The void is made, and now all 
conversation flags between them. She is waiting 
for a visit from a friend before she makes up her 
mind whether she shall put a green stitch instead 
of a yellow stitch in her tapestry. Thereupon he 
takes advantage of the diversion, seizes his hat and 
runs off. Impossible to interest her in his preoccu- 
pations, his thoughts, the difficulties which he must 
surmount, and which are too special for her under- 
standing. Sometimes he lowers them to the level 
of her intelligence ; but they make no impression 
upon her; her intelligence and education afford no 
hook on which to hang them. She listens to their 
recital as a part of ordinary conversations, and 
thinks no more of it. They disagree on the very 
groundwork of life--about religion and society. He 
said out loud---rather imprudently, too—that many 
a man has become a priest to avoid being a soldier ; 
that before fifty a woman had no other ideas than 
those she had learned from others, etc. She con- 
tradicted him—no deference or submission, even 
in matters of intellect. He tries to instruct her, 
and finds a resistance in the soil, which is hard, be- 
cause uncultivated. In fact, she has been brought 
up without ideas or solid reading, just as all young 
girls, with their little manuals of facts as dry as peb- 
bles, and the catechism of perseverance laid over 
it as a stucco and varnish. All the intellectual 
formation-stone of France, all the national bed 
above which grows the specialties and superiorities 
of Paris, are the same as in the Middle Ages. The 
little books of the Mame Library give the tone to 
French education. Their two lives remain diver- 
gent, and he feels it. They will always remain 
so, and he feels that also. He will not initiate 
her; he cannot make of her the second in his life, 
and is resigned to it. The evenings Mready seem 
to him very long and void. How occupy and 
amuse a woman for ever? She sits at the piano and 
plays, passably well, or only ordinarily well, it is 
all one—a goldfinch in a cage. You cannot for 
ever be telling it to sing, and putting the little 
bucket in its claw. He fortunately perceives that 
she has an aptitude, which is developing itself—the 
talent of housekeeping. She has never known 
what a lonis was. She learns and practices econ- 
omy. No other outlet for her--that is the only one 
proportioned to her education and her intelligence. 
Could one have believed it of her, with that pretty 
face so expressive in its saucy and original grace? 
In this way, at least, she will be useful, and will 
feel herself useful. It is a good household, and 
both of them belong to that middle bowrgeoise 
where good households are to be found in greatest 
number.” 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

A Suock or EARTHQUAKE was felt at Spezzia, Italy, on 
May 20th. It is possible that the earthquakes which 
were {elt almost daily in Italy a few weeks since were 
connected with the Icelandic phenomena; generally, any 
voleanic commotion in Iceland occurs simultaneously 
with volcanic or seismic phenomena in Italy. 


Tie Paris AccumatTization Socrety held its anniver- 
sary meeting on the 6th of May, under the presidency of 
M. Drouyn Lhuys. M. Pichot gave a long and interest- 
ing address on acclimatization im Egypt under the 
Pharaohs. Many prizes were awarded for practical re- 
sults obtained in the way of introducing new kinds of 
animals into France. One of these was given by 
M. Joseph Cornely, for having succeeded in the multi- 
plication of the kangaroos left in a state of liberty. 


Wuo nas not Hearp of the perils which environ the 
people who live near poplar-trees when the lightning 
rushes to the tall stems and then, glancing off, commits 
havoc in every direction? M. Colladan, the Geneva 
physicist, has now published an essay on the subject of 
turning these trees into properly constituted lightning- 
conductors by inserting in the lower part of the trunk a 
metallic rod, which he connects with the earth by a 
chain, so that the fluid cannot leave the tree to dart at 
any object placed within a short distance, which at 
present often happens. 


M. HavseEn has recently patented in France the follow- 
ing process for electro-plating on a non-conducting 
material, Sulphur is dissolved in the oil of Lavendula 
spica to a syrupy consistence. Sesquichloride of gold or 
sesquichloride of plantinum is then dissolved in sulphuric 
ether, and the two solutions are mingled under a gentle 
heat. The compound is next evaporated until of the 
thickness of ordinary paint, when it is applied with the 
brush to such portions of the china, glass, etc., as are 
desired to be covered with the electro-metallic deposit. 
The objects are baked in the usual way before immersion 
in the bath, 


EXPERIMENTS ARE TO BE MADE at the Royal Arsenal 
at Woolwich, England, with a new fog-signal. It con- 
sists in the discharge of compressed gun-cotton in the 
form of a ball, which is to be suspended in the interior 
of a parabolic reflector, Experiments already made 
with gun-cotton in the open air have demonstrated that 
a mass of ten ounces of compressed wet gun-cotton, 
fired by means of two ounces of dry gun cotton as a 
primer, the whole being detonated with fulminate of 
mercury, produced a discharge which could be heard 
very distinctly at a distance of ten miles in all directions 
from the centre of the discharge. These results were so 
satisfactory, that it was determined to construct a re- 
flector of cast-iron, which it is expected will intensify 
the noise of the explosion in one direction to a very con- 
siderable extent. 


In SEVERAL SHops 1N Municn various objects of art 
have lately been displayed, which are remarkable for 
their brilliant silver hue. It appears that they are mere 
plaster models covered with a thin coat of mica powder, 
which perfectly replaces the ordinary metallic substances, 
The mica plates are first cleaned and bleached by fire, 
boiled in hydrochloric acid, and washed and dried. The 
material is then finely powdered, sifted and mingled 
with collodion, which serves as a vehicle for applying the 
compound with a paint-brush. The objects thus prepared 
can be washed jn water, and are not liable to be injured 
by sulphureted gases or dust. The collodion adheres 
perfectly to glass, porcelain, wood, metal, or papier- 
mache. The mica can be easily tinted in different colors, 
thus adding to the beauty of the ornamentation. 


PROFESSOR ScHWARZENBACH, Of Berne, has recently 
devised the following new method of gilding on glass: 
Pure chloride of gold is dissolved in water. The solution 
is filtered and diluted until in twenty quarts of water but 
fifteen grains of gold is contained. It is then rendered 
alkaline by the addition of soda. In order to reduce the 
gold chloride, alcohol saturated with marsh gas diluted 
with its own volume of water is used. The reaction 
which ensues results in the deposition of metallic gold, 
and the neutralization of the hydrochloric acid by the 
soda. In practice, to gild a plate of glass, the object is 
first cleaned and placed above a second plate slightly 
larger, a space of about one-tenth of an inch separating 
the two. Into this space the alkaline solution is poured, 
the reducing agent being added immediately before use. 
After two or three hours’ repose the gilding is solidly 
fixed, when the plate may be removed and washed. 


An AppPaRATus for determining the heat evolved by 
the friction of ice upon ice, with a view to explain an 
important element in glacial motion, was exhibited at 
the April meeting of the Royal Geographical Sqciety of 
London. The apparatus, consisting of plates of ice eight 
inches square, placed in a wooden chuck three inches 
deep, was inclosed@in a double sheet-iron case contain- 
ing ice and salt, and kept at 32° F. One block of ice was 
rotated, and the other pressed against it. Four pounds 
of ice were reduced to water at the rate of 134 Ibs. in an 
hour, in consequence of the motion, that is by the 
heat evolved by friction of ice upon ice, the pressure 
being 2 lbs. on the square inch. Ice evaporates at 32°, 
and the same quantity of ice was reduced, when still, at 
about the rate of 44 lb. in an hour at 32° F. Air ata 
higher temperature found its way into the case, and 
promoted melting. When this experiment was tried in 
a room at 54° F., with the same apparatus without 
any outer case, the friction of the ice in motion, at the 
above pressure, increased the production of water 314 
times above the rate observed when the ice was still 
and exposed to a temperature of 54° F. The amount of 
heat evolved was nearly as much as in oak moving 
upon oak well lubricated, and the coefficient of friction 
was between 0.1 and 0.2. 


THe UniTep States Boarp to test iron, steel, etc., 
appointed in accordance with the Act of Congress, mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, has assumed, as a part of its work, the 
investigation of the methods and effects of abrasion and 
wear of metals in engineering and mechanical operations. 
The committee would be pleased to receive such inform- 
ation as may enable the secretary to compile a state- 
ment of the mode of deformation, the rapidity of 
abrasion, and the laws governing wear in any important 
typical or exceptional cases The executive officers of 
all lines of railway may render valuable aid by furnish- 
ing statements of the wear of rails per ton of transport- 
ation, specifying the original weight and the character 
of the rail, the total amount of transportation, the 
length of time occupied, and stating whether the rail 
finally broke or was removed. Specimen of rails re- 
markable either for endurance or for a lack of this 
quality will be of no use in assisting in the determina- 
tion of the properties which most affect the value of the 
material under the stated conditions of use. Similar 
statistics and information in regard to the wear of 
wheels, axles, and other parts of rolling-stock and ma- 
chinery, will be equally valuable. The wear of journals 
is an important branch of this subject. The nature of 
the lubricant is an essential element, and the method 
and frequency of application and the quantity used 
should be given. The wear of tools, under the various 
conditions of workshop practice is another subject of 
investigation. Weighing the tools carefully before and 
after use, and weighing the amount of metal removed, 
will be found the most accurate method of determining 
the rate of abrasion. For all information which may 
properly fall within the limits of their investigation, 
this committee will return suitable acknowledgment. It 
should be sent to R. B. Thurston (chairman), Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Mar. Vicrorten Sarpovu has presented the dramatist 
with a daughter. 
Tuerr is talk in Cincinnati of impeaching Mayor 
Johnston for violation of city ordinances. 


Tue Imperial Academy of Sciences of Austria has con- 
ferred upon Charles Darwin an honorary membership. 


As Bismarck’s physician orders him to a warmet 
climate, he is about purchasitig an estate in Southéfii 
Germany. 

NaTtHAN and CuLMAN, the two brothers of thé late 
celebrated Parisian publisher, Michel Levy, get his great 
fortune of nearly $5,000,000. 


CoLonkL Jonn S. Mossy, of Virginia, the famous raider 
of the Rebellion, has been invited to deliver a public 
lecture in Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE excivations undertaken by Sir George Alexander 
for the purpose of recovering the obelisk which is known 
to be buried close to Cleopatra's Needle, in Egypt, have 
been commenced, the Khédive having authorized .the 
explorer to convey the monolith to England should he 
succeed in unearthing it and finding means to carry it 
away. 

Tux diamond cross presented to Cardinal McCloskey 
was the gift of the Queen of Belgium to Bishop Hughes. 
After the Bishop’s death, it was found he had bequeathed 
the cross to his sister, the Mother Superior of the Sis- 
ters of Charity in this city. When the Cardinal was ap- 
pointed, she gave it to her school, to be by it presented 
to the Cardinal. 


THe contest in the Academie Frangaise to fill the chair 
of the late M. Guizot, has been so severe that the elec- 
tion was postpoved six months. The prominent candi- 
dates were M. Dumas, perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences; M. Jules Simon, formerly Minister 
of Public Instruction; and M. Laugel, scientific re- 
viewer of Le Temps, and private Secretary to the Duc 
d'Aumale, who proposed and voted for him throughout 
the four last votes. 


THE commission to treat with the Sioux Indians has 
been increased to eight members, as follows: Hon. 
William B. Allison, of Iowa; Bishop E. R. Ames, of Ma. 
ryland; F. W. Palmer, of Illinois; Brigadier-General 
Alfred H. Terry, United States Army; Hon. Abram Com- 
ingo, of Missouri; Rev, S. D. Hinman, of Dakota; G. P. 
Bauvers, of Missouri; J. R. O’Brine, of New York. Joe 
Dwyer was appointed clerk. The salary to each is $8 
per day and necessary expenses. 


Miss Arce M. Sincer, daughter of I. M. Singer, the sew- 
ing-machine inventor, was married in Parington, South 
Devon, England, jast week, to W. A. P. La Grove, a 
former resident of Brooklyn. The young lady’s rela- 
tives in Williamsburg have learned that the bride's 
dower is to be $1,000,000, and that she js to receive 
$10,000 worth of diamonds. Her wedding-dress cust 
$1,000, and each of the six bridesmaids received a dress 
worth $250 from Mr. Singer. The bridal tour is to be 
made on the continent. 


Count WALDEOK had a rival centenarian in Philadel- 
phia, if all accounts be true. Thomas Taylor, who died 
in that city on Friday, June 11th, is alleged to haye 
reached the age of 108 years. He was present at the 
burial of Sir John Moore, and at Waterloo, where he 
was Lieutenant in the Eighty-eighth Connaught Ran- 
gers, then under the command of Colonel Hancock, 
afterwards Lord Castlemaine. In 1852 he came to 
America, and was made, by the help of Bishop Oden- 
heimer, sexton of the Church of the Ascension, in 
Philadelphia, a position which he held until seven years 
ago. Mr. Taylor has received medals from the British 
Government for bravery. 


Tue Rt. Rev. James Frederick Wood, who was in- 
vested with an archbishop’s pallium at Philadelphia, on 
the 17th, is sixty-two years of age. Whena boy, he 
entered the Bank of the United States at Cincinnati, and 
rose to the position of cashier. After uniting with the 
Catholic Church, he spent seven years in study at Rome. 
In 1844 he was ordained priest, and on returning to 
this country he was appointed assistant rector of the 
Cathedral at Cincinnati. In 1854 he went to Phila- 
delphia, and became pastor of St. Patrick’s Church. 
Shortly after he received the appointment of Coadjutor- 
Bishop of Philadelphia. He became Bishop in January, 
1860, succeeding Dr. Newmann. 


Tue statue of Columbus, which has recently beep 
temporarily erected in the Champs Elysves before its 
removal to the city of Mexico, has the following figures 
at the four angles of the pedestal: Leon Niego, to whose 
good offices is ascribed the escape of the great discoyerer 
from the tender mercies of the Inquisition; Juan Perez 
de Marchena, Superior of the Mgnastery of Prolida, and 
one of those who aided and encouraged Columbus; the 
Missionary Bishop Las Casas, the first missionary to 
America; and lastly, a group representing a priest in- 
structing a young Indian. On the pedestal are two bas- 
reliefs, one of the landing of Columbus, and the other 
depicting the building of the first Roman Catholic 
Church in America. 


PENSIONERS generally live long enough to exhaust the 
patience of their patrons. The Hon. J. W. Knox was 
weighmaster of butter (to the royal family of England, 
we presume) in 1830. When the office was abolished a 
yearly pension of £1,076 was settled upon him, which 
he is still drawing. A pension of £4,000 per annum 
was given to William Penn and his heirs for ever, and 
as the latter are incfeasing daily, no one can tell where 
this drain upon the treasury will cease. Lord Seaton 
was retired from military life in 1840, and has since 
drawn $350,000 as pension money. The present Duke 
of Marlborough has received since 1856 $400,000 simply 
for being a Marlborough, and the Earl of Morley has 
drawn £3,000 per year since 1803, and isn’t a bit feeble 
yet. For sixty-nine years the heirs of Lord Nelson 
have drawn annually £5,000, or considerably over 
$1,000,000 ; while the heirs of Sir Thomas Clarges, 
who was granted a pension of £800 by Charles II., have 
received more than $800,000. And still England re- 
joices in a debt so large that it can never be liquidated. 


ARSENE Hovussayx, the delightful Parisian correspond- 
ent of the New York Tribune, is in the neighborhood of 
sixty years of age. He served in the army at the time 
of the Revolution of 1830, and after the peace with 
Holland his father desired him to study law. Having 
been partially educated under the direction of his grand- 
father, an expert sculptor in wood, he acquired such a 
fondness for music, art, and poetry that law presented 
no attractions to his mind, and rather than prepare for 
its practice he chose to work on the farm and court the 
muse of poetry. In April, 1832, he ran away from 
home and settled in Paris to make his fortune or die of 
the cholera which was then raging. Then began the fight. 
Poverty and hard work stood on one side, while away 
off upon the other was the shadow of an enviable success. 
His first literary work was issued about 1836. In 1844 
he became chief editor of the Artiste. Louis Napoleon 
appointed him director of the Theatre Francais shortly 
after his coronation. He published a work on ‘ History 
of Dutch and Flemish Painting,’ which displayed his 
extensive knowledge of the art, in 1846. His literary 
labore have been very great and very successful. And as 
a correspondent, knowing everybody who has ever done 
or said anything of a gossipy character, he fills page 
after page with sparkling wit, and neatly rounded satire. 
Much credit is due Colonel John Hay for his admira- 
ble translation into English of these thoroughly French 
letters. 
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‘ A SUMMER NIGHT'S FESTIVAL DOWN THE BAY AND UP THE HUDSON.—MOONLIGHT EXCURSION OF THE NEW YORK “PALETTE” CLUB ON BOARD THE 
STEAMER “PLYMOUTH ROCK,’ WEDNESDAY, JUNE léru, 
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NANCY A. GERMAIN, AND JULIA A. GERMAIN, LATELY RESCUED FROM 
CAPTIVITY AMONG THE CHEYENNES, 


A SAD STORY FROM THE PLAINS. 
CAPTURE OF THE GERMAIN FAMILY BY INDIANS, 
AND RESCUE OF THE SURVIVORS. 
Ww publish this week portraits of four children, 

who are the sole survivors of a family who 

were attacked by the Indians on the plains near 
Smoky Hill River, Kansas, in September, 1874. 

The Germain family, consisting of the father and 

mother, John and Lydia G. Germain, and seven chil- 

dren. Rebecca, aged 21 ; Stephen, 19; Johanna, 18 ; 

Catharine, 17; Sophia, 11; Julia, 7, and Nancy, 5, 


started from Elgin, Howard County, Kan., for Col- | 


orado. They had an ordinary covered wagon, 
some provisions, and an ox-team. When they 
arrived at Smoky Hill River, about fourteen miles 


south of the track of the Kansas Pacific, and within | 


thirty miles of Fort Wallace, they encamped. They 
spent the night there, and on the morning of Fri- 
day, September 11th, were up early, and preparing 
to resume their journey. While all were busy—the 
son looking after the cattle, the mother and daugh- 





father packing up 
their little traps —a 
band of savage Chey- 
ennes swept down on 
the little camp, and 
commenced a horrible 
massacre of the unfor- 
tunate emigrants. The 
first to fall was the fa- 
ther, shot through the 
back. The mother 
rushed towards her 
husband, only to re- 
ceive a shot from an 
Indian, who fired at 
her head, killing her 
almost instantly. ‘The 
father was not killed 
at once, and was siill 
breathing while a sav- 
age was scalping him. 
After he was scalped, 
avindictive old squaw 
truck an ax into the 
unfortunate man’s 
head, leaving it fixed 
in his skull. 

Stephen, who was 
half a mile distant, 
hunting up some cattle 
when the attack com- 
menced, was followed, 
and shot and scalped. 
The oldest girl, Re- 
becca, made a brave 
defense with an ax. 
She knocked down one 
of the Indians, and 
would have killed him 
if she had not been 

' tomahawked from be- 
hind. While half in- 
sensible, and scarcely 
alive, five or six of the 
Indians committed the 
grossest outrages upon 
her, and then scalped 
her. They -then car- 
ried her near the 
wagon, tore off her 
clothes, piled them up 
over her, with some 
other things from the 

wagon, and, while she was still alive, set fire to the 
| pile and burned her up. A squaw tried to save 
| Rebecca’s life, but the Indian she had hit with the 
| ax insisted on having her life. 

After this frightful scene, the five remaining sisters 
awaited with fear and trembling their fate. The 
hideous savages gathered around them, and held a 
consultation as to what disposition to make of the 
captives. It was decided that they could only take 
away four, and an old chief quickly decided which 
one should be left behind by drawing up his gun 
and shooting the unfortunate Johanna through the 
head. As soon as the savages got everything they 
wanted, they placed the children on horses, tying 
them on to prevent their falling off, and the whole 
hand rode off as fast as possible. 

Notwithstanding that every effort possible was 
made by the United States authorities to recover 
| the girls, it was not until this Spring that the chil- 

dren were rescued. 

| The story of their fearful captivity is equal to 

the most heartrending tales of brutality and cruelty 


ters getting ready the frugal morning meal, the | to be found in the chronicles of our early frontier 
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| life. They were sub- 


| jected to the greatest 


| 








hardship, and were 
treated in the most 
shameful manner by 
their savage and licen- 
tious captors. When 
they were rescued they 
presented a most sor- 
rowful and distressing 
appearance. 
Catharine and Sophia 
were taken to Chey- 
enne Agency, at Dar- 
lington, Indian Tervri- 
tory, where they were 
admitted to the family 
of John D. Miles, the 
United States Indian 
Agent at that post, 
and treated with the 
greatest kindness ané 
consideration ; but 
they have lately been 
removed to Fort Lea- 
venworth, Kan., where 
they met, for the first 
time since that terrible 


September morning, 
their two younger 
sisters. 


Congress, at its last 
session, appropriated 
$5,000 from the Chey- 
enne funds to be placed 
on the books of the 
Treasury of the United 
States, to bear interest 
at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum, to be 
used for the mainte- 
nance, education and 
support of Julia and 
Nancy, until they ar- 
rive at the age of 
twenty-one, when the 
principal will be paid 
to them. No provision 
was made for the 
older girls, owing to 
the fact that the news 
of their rescue had not 
reached Washington at 
the time the appropriation passed. An effort will 
be made next Winter to get a like amount for the 
two older girls. 

We are indebted to Mr. E. Fellows Jenkins, Se- 
cretary of the New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, for photographs of these 
unfortunate children. Mr. Jenkins has taken great 
interest in the case, and is authorized to receive, 
at the office, 860 Broadway, contributions for the 
support and education of these girls, who have 
been thus cruelly deprived of parents and home. 


CATHARINE E, GERMAIN 
CAPTI 








A SUMMER NIGHT’S REVEL. 


HE Palette Club of this city instituted a series 
of Summer night excursions on Wednesday 
evening last, June 16th, by chartering the steam- 
boat Plymouth Rock, and proceeding down the 
Bay. ‘The magnificent steamer was profusely 
decorated with flags and evergreens. 
A transient tenantry of about 2,000 persons 














paced the decks, and lounged in the spacious 
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AND SOPHIA L. GERMAIN, LATELY RESCUED FROM 
VITY AMONG THE CHEYENNES. 


saloons, basking in the soft moonlight, and listen- 
ing to the delicious music furnished by Thomas's 
unequaled orchestra. 

Dancing was first in order, and after the guests 
had indulged in the ‘‘ giddy mazes ”’ for an hour or 
more, they were regaled with a brief concert in 
the cabin, under the directions of Herr Gustav 
Satter, upon which occasion the Misses Thursby 
and Drasdil rendered some musical selections in a 
style which added to their already enviable repu- 
tation. Gayety and good feeling prevailed on 
board, and the weighing cares of life were for the 
nonce obliterated in the delightful fantasias of Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn. 

The festivities did not terminate until 2 o’clock 
in the morning, and the disembarkation transpired 
amid a fusion of pleasing memories and the wed- 
ding march from ‘* Lohengrin.” 

The Committee of Arrangements, under the direc- 
tion of their President, Mr. Clark Bell, catered 
sunecessfully to the tastes and pleasure of the 
guests, and in return have undoubtedly obtained 
their unqualified commendation, 
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BALLAD POETRY. 


ie most popular ballad produced in the last 

century —a ballad still familiar to every school- 
voy—is Cowper’s “John | ilpin.’? There never 
was a more successful production. It attained its 
reputation at a stride. Henderson, the actor, 
recited it to a crowded audience at Freemasons’ 
Hall; it was printed in ballad form to be sold or 
sung in the streets; artists innumerable illustrated 
Gilpin’s doughty deeds of horsemanship; and 
wherever the English language is spoken, that 
poem is still the delight of all readers, young or 
old. ** The ballad,” wrote Cowper, ‘‘is a sort of 
composition I was ever fond of, and if graver mat- 
ters had not called me another way, I should have 
addicted myself to it more than to any other.’ 
Some of his earliest attempts at verse-mgking 
were in this direction, for when quite a young man 
he produced, as he tells us, “several halfpenny 
ballads, two or three of which had the honor to be 
popular.” And here we may remind the reader, in 
passing, that Cowper’s German contemporary, 
Uottfried Biirger, catching his inspiration from the 
study of Percy’s Reliques, which were published 
when he was a youth of seventeen, gained the best 
part of his fame as a ballad-writer, and that so.ve 
of the most exquisite productions of Germany’s 
principal poets, Schiller and Goethe, appear in the 
ballad form. 

Contemporaneously in England and in Germany 
there was a revolt against the artificial school of 
poetry and a return to the simplicity of earlier 
times, and it would be interesting to point out, if 
we had space for such an exposition, how the 
poets of the two countries acted and reacted upon 
each other. This, at least, may be said with truth, 
that almost every poet, whether English or German, 
who flourished at the close of last century, or in 
the early years of this century, shows a profound 
sympathy with the feeling that gives life to the old 
ballads. In England this sympathy directed 
the poetical course of Scott, dominated the genius 
of Coleridge and of Wordsworth, influenced in a 
considerable measure the rhythmical efforts of 
Southey, and moved with a secret but irresistible 
force many a smaller poet, who, if there were still, 
as in days of the troubadours, a minstrel college, 
would be entitled to a certificate of merit. 

Of all modern writers, Scott retains, we think, in 
the largest degree, the force and picturesqueness 
of style which distinguish the old minstrels. His de- 
scription of Flodden Field, while exhibiting an artis- 
tc skill unknown in earlier times, has the spirit and 
movement, the directness and heartiness, which 
delight us in the balladists, and, as a writer in the 
Times has lately remarked, his ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee ”’ 
is, of all Jacobite ballads, ‘‘ one of the most spiriled 
and soul-stirring.” In ‘ Young Lochinvar,” a 
modern version of an old story, Scott gives another 
fine specimen of rapid and vigorous narrative 
which would have delighted the wandering singers 
ot an earlier age. Lord Macaulay too, caught 
with singular felicity the strain of the ballad-singers, 
and there is not a schoolboy in England who has 
not read, we had almost said who cannot recite, 
“The Battle of Naseby,’’ or the glorious story of 


‘* How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old,” 

And in some of the poets who have lately passed 
away, as weil as in others who are happily still 
able to receive our love and homage, there are 
similar signs of affection for the ballad. Mrs. 
Browning displays them frequently, although it 
must be acknowledged that the high effort exhibited 
in her verse is generally opposed to the directness 
and simplicity demanded from the balladist. Mr. 
Browning is never more picturesque, more vigorous, 
more able to stir the pulses, than when he surren- 
ders himself to the emotion of the ballad. Truly 
says a writer in the Spectator that Mr. Browning’s 
ballads are among his most spirited poems. ‘* They 
throb with a keen, sharp pulse of tense energy and 
excitement, which makes the eye and heart of his 
readers converge on the one point of sight of his 
narrative, and never dare to withdraw themselves 
till that point is reached.’’ These ballads are by 
no means the finest works produced by the poet, 
but they are the most popular, and even persons 
who obstinately refuse to admire Mr. Browning's 
poetry will do justice to ‘‘ The Ride from Ghent to 
Aix,’ and to the noble story of ‘‘ The Breton Pirate, 
Hervé Riel,’ which appeared in the Cornhill about 
four years ago. The Poet Laureate, too, has given 
us some charming examples of what a writer of the 
highest culture and of exquisite taste can produce 
in this direction. So have Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Kings- 
ley, the late Sidney Dobell, and other poets, who 
are all more or less indebted to the ballad-singers 
of earlier days. 

There is a mighty difference, of course, between 
the ballad of literary culture and the ballad pro- 
duced in an untutored period, but the “ one touch 
of nature”? makes the resemblance stronger than 
the diversity ; and no one who reads Lady Anne 
Lindsay’s ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” or Mr. Rossetti’s 
‘*Stratton Water,’’ can doubt that the inspiration 
which gave birth to the rude minstrelsy of a rude 
age is as potent as ever. Indeed, it would be pos- 
sible to make a charming selection of ballads— Mr. 
Palgrave would call them ‘‘ ballads in court dress ” 
—dating from the beginning of the century, and 
among them might be included a number of humor- 
ous pieces from the pen of Mr. Thackeray and 
other well-known writers, which would impart a 
racy flavor to the volume. The element of humor 
is rarely perceptible in the old ballad, but in the 
ballad produced by men of letters it is a frequent 
characteristic, and many an admirable specimen is 
to be met with in the recent literature both of Eng- 
land and America. 





Dr. Pizrce’s Golden Medical Discovery will cure 
a cough in one-half the time necessary to cure it 
with any other medicine, and i does it, not by 
drying u up, but by removing the cause—subdu- 
ing the irriiation and healing the affected parts. 
For all cases of Laryngitis, Hoarseness, Suppres- 
sion or Loss of Voice, Bronchitis, Severe Chronic 
or Lingering Coughs, it will be found to surpass any 
medicine that has ever before been offered to the 
public. It is sold by all dealers in medicines. 


Trow’s Crry Direcrory.—Volume LXXXIX. of 
the City Directory is promptiy on hand—in fact, a 
few days in advance of its appearance last year. 
The book is larger than ever and contains 233,971 
nimes—4,468 more than last year, and shows by 
the usual computation of allowing five persons to 
every family represented by a directory name, an 
increase in the population of our city of 22,340 souls. 
As this Directory is compiled each year from a can- 
vass made after moving-day, and no name inserted 
unless obtained by a canvasser or given in at the 
office, the work is prodigious, and none except a 
thoroughly organized and long-experienced corps 
of canvassers and compilers could do this work in 
so short a time and have it correct. The volume 
is a model of typography. We have always had 
confidence in “‘ Trow’s Directory,’ and do not this 
year question its accuracy, especially as the oppo- 
sition in the field has no doubt tended to the per- 
{ection of the present volume. 








Every Lapy HER OWN DRrESSMAKER.—Our new 
Summer Supplement containing very many of the 
latest and most fashionable Parisian novelties for 
the wear of Ladies, Misses and Children is now 
ready, and will be sent free, together with Catalogue 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Our ‘iandsome 
fashion-plate is also ready and will be mailed to any 
address for 50 cts., in black, or $1 if coloured. Every 
dressmaker should avail herself of this splendid 
opportunity to get the handsomest fashion-plate 
published in this country. Every second week 
there is now published in the Lapy’s JourNAL the 
design of some fashionable garment, the pattern of 
which can be procured at address as below, on 
receipt of 25 cents, Address all orders for any of 
the above, “ FRANK Lesiiz’s Lapy’s JouRNAL CuT 
Pipex PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, New 
York City.” 

GuiLp,Cuurc# & Co.’s P1Ano Fortes.—The splén- 
did qualities of these matchless instruments, which 
in purity and sympathetic tone, durability of struc- 
ture and unusual capacity for standing long in 
tune, are uneclipsed by any other manufacture, 
commend themselves to the patronage of the pub- 
lic. The highest testimonials have been voluntarily 
accorded them, and the extract from the Providence 
Journal, which appears in their advertisement, is 
the most eloquent tribute they could receive. For 
particulars, address, Guild, Church & Co., corner 
Washington and Dover Streets, Boston. 








Gouraud’s Italian Medicated Soap.—How 
many of our fellow-creatures are suffering from the effects 
of some scrofulous disease! ‘‘The Angel of the Pool” 
no longer descends, ‘‘with healing on its wings,” to 
imbue the waters with renovating power, as in the age of 
miracles. The invalid, therefore, must trust to science 
for the relief of his ailments. For diseases of the skin, 
whether active or inflammatory, Gouraud’s Italian Medi- 
cated Soap will be found a sovereign remedy. The suf- 
ferer, after washing himself a few times with this in- 
valuable emollient, will fancy that he has discovered a 
modern pool of Siloam. If the eruption is angry and 
pustulous, the redness will fade away and the matter 
will be taken up by the absorbents. If the skin is dry and 
scaly, the incrustation will speedily disappear; and, 
under any circumstances, the cuticle will soon become 
smooth, polished, transparent, moist, and soft. In cases 
of Ringworm, Scald Head, Salt Rheum, and other Scrofu- 
lous Diseases, its salutary effect will become speedily ap- 
parent. Found at DR. FELIX GOURAUD’S old estab- 
lished depot, 48 Bond Street, and druggists.’ Fifty cents 
a cake. 


Electricity the Greatest Boon ! — Paoui’s 
ELectro-Vo.LTaic CHAIN Bevt, the wonderful scientific 
discovery, effects permanent cures of Chronic Diseases, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Kidney Disease, etc., 
etc. Electricity is life! Vaoli’s Belt gives a continuous 
current of electricity to the body, restoring the vital 
forces, and curing nervous debility and general exhaus- 
tion. The most eminent physicians use and recommend 
them. What sufferer who values his life will not try 
this great Therapeutic agent and dive? For Circulars and 
Testimonials, address, PaoLt BELT Company, 12 Union 
Square, New York. 

Successful Speculating in Stocks. — The 
most remarkable instance of making money from a small 
start is before us. A gentleman invested $106.25 through 
Messrs. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers and Brokers, 2 
Wall Street, N. Y., who bought him a Call on 100 shares 
of Unibén Pacific, on which he made $2,200 profit. This 
firm have a prominent banking oflice at the corner of 
Wall Street and Broadway. Parties wishing to speculate 
will find it to their advantage to address them. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PrrRrect DRESSING FOR 
THE Hair.—The Cocoaine holds ina liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoa-nuT Om, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. A single application 
renders the hair (no matter how stiff and dry), soft and 
glossy for several days. It is conceded by all who have 
used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in the 
World. 

Inapproachable.—No sewing-machine ever in- 
vented, whatever its merits, approaches the standard of 
excellence attained by the “ Wittcox & GrpBs”’ as a 
family sewing-machine. 

Keep your Bird in Health and Song by using 
SINGER’s PATENT GRAVEL Paper, for Sale by all Druggists 
and Bird and Cage Dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Antoony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Fram 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


New and Strange.—tTravelers and residents in 
malarious districts should inquire about HoLMAN’s FEVER 
AND AGUE Pap, A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons, and try the new plan. Druggists 
sell it. Send address for full particulars to W. F. KID- 
DER & CO, 83 John St., New York, 


Those who Like to See a ragged toe and dirty 
stockings will not care to buy SILVER TIPPED Shoes. 
But those who would rather have a neat Silver Tip should 
insist that their shoe-dealer should always keep them. 


Burnett's Flavoring Extracts.—The supe- 
riority of these extracts consists in their perfect purity and 
great strength. They are warranted free from the poison- 
ous oils and acids which enter into the composition of 
many of the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. 
They are not only true to their names, but are prepared 
from fruits of the best quality, and are so highly concen- 
trated that a comparatively small quantity only need 
be used. 


Of all our Summer Draughts, Champagne 
Wine is certainly the most refreshing and inspiring, the 
more especially when the beverage is of a good and 
reliable brand. Such is our old and widely appreciated 
favorite, the Piper-Heidsieck Champagne, the regular and 
superior quality of which has, for many years, placed it 
foremost among its rivals. As we remarked in our last 
issue, it is a matter of congratulation that the fine pros- 
pects of this year’s crop should have brought about a re- 
duction in price which tends to popularize this luxury 
still more. 











A Handsome Testimonial and a Worthy 
Tribute is the following : 
CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 20th, 1868. 
Messrs. JosePH BurNETT & Co. 

GENTLEMEN.— While traveling abroad last year, we took 
your Cologne with us, and after testing several of the 
best ‘‘ German” found none of them equaled yours. I 
know of many friends as emphatic in its favor as I 
am. Very truly, yours, 

. J. E. KINGSLEY. 


Burnett's Cologne Water — Unrivaled in 
richness and delicacy of Perfume. Is prepared from the 


purest and best materials, and with the utmost care. It 
is equal, if not superior, to the celebrated Farina. 








FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 


AND TAN ask your Druggist 
for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable. 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE 


Blackheads or Fleshworms, use 

» peony A Improved Comedone 

and Pimple Remedy—the Great 

m) Skin Medicine, or consult Dr. 

) Perry, 49 Boud Street, 
, -New York, : 








The Great Cure for Consumption! 
And a Hamous 


VITALIZING 
TONIC 


The most perfect ever discovered, and the best in the 
world. 


WINCHESTER’S 


A Ser Le ma 


This famous VITALIZING TONIC will give you strength 
and appetite. It will BUILD UP, INVIGORATE and 
VITALIZE the entire Nervous and Physical Systems, im- 
parting Tone, Vigo, Brain Power, and Nervous Force 
and Energy, and make you feél like a new being. For 
Delicate Ladies and Children, it is excellent, For C 'N- 
SUMPTION, DYSPE!’SIiA, WEAK LUNGS, ALL CHES. 
and THROAT AFFECLIONS, GENERAL DEBI. ITY, and 
WEAKNESS of every description, it 1s the grandest and 
best Remedy known. 

Prices $1 and $2 per Bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








PERFRHCTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware ot Counterfeits and Imitations. 


GILES’ 
2 LINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures NEURALGIA, FACE -ACHE, RHEUMATISM; 
GOUT, FROSTED FEET, CHILBLAINS, SORE 
THROAT, ERYSIPELAS, BRUISES and WOUNDS of 
every nature in man or animal. The remarkable cures 
this remedy has effected classes it as one of the most 
important and valuable remedies ever discovered for the 
cure and relief of pain. 











‘*A valuable horse had swelling and hard lumps in his 
throat — could not swallow ; applied Giles’ Liniment 
Iodide of Ammonia; instantly the lumps and soreness 
disappeared. I fell and cut my hand on a rusty nail, ap- 


plied the Liniment, healing it up without experiencing 

No stable or family should be without it. 
“THOMPSON & BROTHERS, 

‘*Seventeenth and Vine Streets, Philadelphia.” 

. Depot, 451 Sixth Ave., New York: 

per bottle. 


any soreness. 


50 cts. and $1.00 
For sale by all Druggists. 


127 Little Giant Tack Hammers 
Sold in One Day by an Agent. 









fe) It pulls, drives, and sets Tacks. 
Send 35 cents for Sample. Mailed 
5 free with full particulars of fast-selling 

Novelties. Address the Mfy., GEO. J. 
({) CAPEWELL, Cheshire, Conn. 


WYOMING MONTHLY 


LOTTERY 


A FORTUNE FOR $1. DRAWS EVERY 30 DAYS. 
TICKETS $1 EACH---SIX FOR $5. 
CAPITAL PRIZE $50,000, 
Legalized by authority of an act of the Legislature, 
ee OF ONE CHANCE IN FIVE. 
Agents wanted. Send forcirculars. Address the manager, 

J. M. PATTEE, Laramie City, Wyoming. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


" All Round the World ” 


An Elegant Book of Travels. 


600 Large Quarto Pages, 1,000 Beautiful Engravings, 








Embracing the Scenes and Characteris- 
tics of Every Nation of the Earth. 
A New Prospectus for Agents now Ready. 


The First Edition of 5,000 copies, with 500 pages and 800 
illustrations, sold for $5.00 each. The new Edition, with 100 
additional pages and 200 additional Kugravings, with a 
beautiful lithograph sheet, ‘‘ FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS,” 
will be sold at the same price, $5.00, in elegant binding. 

Agents should secure this work at once. 


Address— 


United States Publishing Company, 


13 University Place, New York, 








THE 


WENCK 
PERFUMES 


80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated 


rs 


yi 


Ay 
A 


Gilsey House Bouquet. 








STRICTLY THE FINEST GOODS 
MADE, 


TEFFT, GRISWOLD & CO., 


448 & 445 Broadway, N. Y., Agents. 


KINGSFORD ’S 


OSW EGO 
Pure and Silver Gloss 


STARCH 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


Have become a Household Necessity. 








He never told a lie. Follow his example, and send us 
50 cts., you will receive by mail his picture, with words 
and music of the great illustrated character song. 


John F. Perry & Co., GEORGE Music Publishers, 
“ogee WASHINGTO Boston Boston, 


s Street, Boston. 
Amateur Workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the following HARD and RARE 
WOODS, planed ready for use, in 44, 3-16, 14, 34-inch and 
upwards ; Cash to accompany orders. Rosewood, Satin- 
wood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, Red and White 
Cedar, Bird’s-eye Maple, etc. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N. Y. 


aay Orders by mail will have prompt and careful at 
tention. Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-list. 








EIREWwWORES 
AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Country orders for private exhibitions filled and for. 
warded by Express, C. 0.D. Assorted Packages from $5 
upward. MAXWELL & PAYSON, 209 Front St., corner 
Beekman, N. Y. 








Johnson’s Knife Scissors 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS! 





This article combines a scissors and knife of first quality 
in one instrument, perfect in construction, independent in 
action. For the pocket, it is without a rival. Its advantages 
render it indispensable to Milliners, Dressmakers, Tailors, 
Dry-goods Clerks, and in Business offices. The best ripper 
of seams or cloth, and available for nail-cutting, and all 
other uses for which Knife or Scissors may be required. 
No Ladies’ Work-basket or Gentleman's Traveling-case 
should be without it. Samples sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. One Dollar per pair. 


JOHNSON KNIFE SCISSORS COMPANY, 
No. 59 Barclay St. (over Grocers’ Bank), N.Y. 


Sand Blast Glass Co, 


HENRY W.LAW, Manager, 
81, 83 & 85 Centre Street, N.Y., 
Manu‘acturers and Dealers in Piain and Colored 


EMBOSSED GLASS, 


For Windows, Dome Lights, VESTIBULE 
DOORS, Cars, Lanterns, ADVERTISING 
and SHOW SIGNS, Etc. 


Ba Glass obscured for the Trade in any quantity. 








EMBROIDERIES 


VERY LOW. 


Passementeries and Fringes, both Plain and Jetted. 


NOVELTIES IN 


TIES, HANDKERCHIEFS, HAT SCARFS, CARDINAL CAPES, FANCY S4CQUES, ETC, 
Guipure Nets, Black and Ecru. — 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway, New York. 





ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS WORTH 
OF FANCY GOODS AND ARTICLES OF USE AND ORNAMENT, 
AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
ADDED TO THE STOCK OF 
THE ORIGINAL DOLLAR STORE, 667 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A new Catalogue Just Published for 1875, giving afull description of every Article in the Store, 
Sent free on application. 





HARRIS’S “P.P.” LIQUORS. | 


E-DISTILLED in Vacuo at 85 Fahrenheit, and thus rendered absolutely free from Fusel Oil Acits and sl! Im. 
purities, gives no headache, causes no nausea, creates no craving, no dryness of tongue or throat, but stimulates 


and cheers without unduly exciting the brain or nervous system. 


No traveler should be without a flask! No other 


Liquors should be used, cither for medicinal or convivial purposes. The OLIVER & HARRIS COMPANY for 


Re-distilling in Vacuo (incorporated). 


Rectifying House, 641 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Also in London, England; and Paris, France. 





PERA 
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MICROSCOPES 


ROMETERS 








ARINE (YLASSES 
CATALOCUE MAILED’ HWAtoere IN 


ON RECEIPT OF 10 45 BDWAY NY 
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The Traveler’s Guide. 
Hoffman House, 


AND RESTAURANT, 
Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the world 
BROADWAY, FirtH AVENUE and MapiIson SquarRk, N. Y. 
C. H. RE AD, Proprietor. 


_Barnum’s Hotel 
20TH STREET anp BROADW AY, N. Y 
THERON BARNUM (formerly Barnum's Hotel, St. Louis), 
Proprietor. 
Most eligible location in New York. 


Sturtevant House, 
1186 Broapwa\, 28th & 29th Streets, New York. 
American P gl Board, $4.00 per day. 
LEWIS & GEO. - LEL AND, Proprietors. 


Albe marle Hotel, 
FIFTH AVENUE, corner Twenty fourth Street, 
Opposite Madison Park. 
HENRY HAGAMAN,) p.. 
THEO. HAGAMAN, ’§ Penprictars. 


Brevoort House, 
FIFTH AVENUE, near Washington Square, New York. 





A quiet Hotel, with a, Restaurant of peculiar excel- | 


lence: its patrons are of the best families of this country 
and a —— 
WAITE, 
“Re sident Partner. 


CLARK & WAITE, 
Proprietors. 





Gilsey House, 
COR. BROADWAY AND 29TH STREET, 
‘On the European Plan.” 
J. H. BRESL IN, Proprietor. 


NEW YORK, 


‘Irving House, 
(European Plan.) 
BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Two Blocks from Union Square. 
GEORGE P. HARLOW, Proprietor. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, 
BROADWAY, 
AT 
BROOME SPRING 


AND STREETS. 


The ‘Tourist’s Guide. 


Round Hill Hotel, 


Northampton, Mass. 





Se nd sti lamp for Touris ti) Guide. 


AT LONG BR ANCH. 


“OCEAN HOTETLX,.’’ 
ACCOMMODATIONS SUPERIOR. 


CHARLES & WARREN oe eas 


THE 


Standard American Billiard Tables 











New DesicN, Patentep June 6th, 1871, AND DECEMBER 
23d, 1873. 

Tut STANDARD AMERICAN BEVEL TABLE, With the Combi 

natjon Cushions, has received the unqualified approba- 

‘ibe leading players, and will be found in daily 

wse ln the principal cities of the world. The character- 

istics which have given these tables and cushions a 

world-wide reputation are: First-CLAss WORKMANSHIP, 
UNIFORMITY OF CONSTRUCTION, AND DURABILITY. 

On the death of my late partner, Michael Phelan, I 

purchased all the Stock, Machinery and Patents of the 








lirm of Phelan & Collender. The Improved Billiard | 


Table and the Celebrated Phelan & Collender Combina- 
tion Cushions are for sale only by me. 


HH, W. COLLENDER, 
(Surviving Partner and Successor to PHELAN & 
COLLENDER), 


738 Broadway, New: York, 


AND 
3 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 


TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN 
WIRE, Etc. 
CL IFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


EAFNESS AND CATARRH.—A Lady who 
had suffered for years from Deafness and Catarrh 
was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her sympathy 
and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, free of 
charge, be any one similarly afflicted, Address, 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


WATERPROOF 


LIFE-SAVING DRESS. 


This is the Dress that is cre- 
ating such a furore in Europe. 


CAPTAIN BOYTON 


went abroad to introduce this in- 
vention to all Europe. 





ordered the invention for her 
Yacht. 


It has also been adopted for 
general use in U. S. Navy and 
Revenue Marine Departments, 
ists, at reasonable rates. 

Address, 

Cc. 8S. MERRIMAN, Patentee, 
16 Murray Street, N. ¥. 


Please state that you saw this notice in FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


450,000 Dollars distributed in prizes every 17 days. 
1 Prize of..... seeees $100,000 
50, 











1 Prize of. 000 

1 Prize of. 25,000 

1 Prize of . 10,000 
2 Prizes each of $5,000,....0...000002. 10,000 
10 Prizes each of $1,000....... ep er 10,000 
766 other prizes amounting to,.......... 245,000 


Circulars of information furnished free. 
Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bills, 
ernment Securities purchased. 


TAYLOR & CO,, Bankers, 11 Wall St, N. Y. 


Orders filled. 
oubloous and. Gov- 


The Queen. of England has | g4 Broadway, cor. of Wall St., New York. P. 0. Box 5176. 


PRANK 1 LESLIE'S | ALLUI STRAT ED 


PATENT CHINA-LINED ICE PITCHER—Styte No. 1549. 
(JAPANESE DECORATION.) 
WATER AND ICE STANDING IN THEM 


DO NOT COME IN CONTACT WITH 


ANY METAL WHATEVER. 
They are perfectly clean, 
fectly free from all odor or rust. 


and easily kept so. 


endangering health. 
holding liquids than 


PURE WHITE CHINA. 


There is no possibility of leakage. 


The construction of the Pitcher is such that the lining can 


easily be replaced at a very small cost. 


FACTORIES, TAUNTON, MASS. 
SALESROOM, 2 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


DESCRIPT 





They are per 
Lemonade, Beer, milk, etc., 
may be kept cool in, and drank from, these Pitchers without 
There can be nothing cleaner or purer for 


NEWS PAPE RR. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


lectro-Plated Table Ware 


OF EVERY 


ION, 
Would call special attention to their 


hew 


2) Patent China-Lined 


y ICE PITCHERS 


These Pitchers are made of the finest quality 


of white metal, heavily plated with silver, 
They are finely engraved and chased in a great 


variety of decorations 
The Linings are of Fine 
Stone China, 


The top is secured to the body of the Pitcher 
in such a manner that it can be easily detached, 
and the lining removed for cleaning or other 
purposes 


Many improvements attained are noticeable 


in these Pitchers. 





LINING OF PITCHER, TAKEN OUT FOR 
CLEANING, 








Ocean Steamships. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 
FOR QUE EO AND LIVERPOOL, CARRYING 
THE UNITED STATES MAI 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS, 
Sailin fromm ner York on SATURDAYS, from Liverpool 


on THURSDAY S, calling at Cork Harbor each way. 
REPUB Bri. - - AY, June 26, 10:30 A.M. 
BRITANNIC- - - - SATURDAY, July 3, at 3 P. M. 
GERMANIC- - - - eae DAY’ July 10, 10:30 A.M. 
ADRIATIC - - - - SATURDAY, July 17, at3 PM. 


From the White Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River. 
These Steamers, the fastest in the trade, are uniform in 


| size, and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloons, 


| 





| 


| 
| 
| 


For sale and for rent to tour- | 





Staterooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- 
ships, where the noise and motion are oe. SES a 
degree of comfort amore — at se 

Rates—Saloon, $80 and $100, gold. Return Tickets, $175, 
gold. Steerage at low ro ony 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information apply at 
the Company’s offices, No. 19 Broadway, New Yor 

. J. CORTIS, Agent. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA, 

The magnificent Steamers of this line, comprising the 

* ACAPULCO,” **COLON” and ‘* HENRY CHAUNCEY,”’ 

leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, New York, 





| connecting at Panama wich the Company’s Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 
And also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central American 
States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, etc. 

The Company’s splendid Steamers leave San F rancisco 
| for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shanghai, the Ist of every 
| month. 

Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, quar- 
ter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon on board. One hundred pounds 
| baggage free. 

For freight and passage tickets, or further information, 


| apply at the office, on the wharf, foot of Canal Street, 


North River, New York 
H. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent 





$2, made in Wall St. from $212 invested in 
spread on Lake Shore. Ten or Fifty 
Dollars pays proportionately 100 shares of any stock 


purchased on deposit of $300. Pamphlet with particulars 
free. SIMPSON, DARRAGH & CO, Bankersand Brokers, 





Of the prettiest 

VISITING CARDS 
you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents. 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order. W.C, CANNON, 
46 Kne el land Street, Boston, Mass. 
IMITATION SILVER WATCHES. 
American style, 8 0z., at $18 ; 6 02z., 
$15; 5 oz, $13; 402, $12 Vest 
Chains, $2, $3, $4 and $5 to match, 
Sent C..0. D, .by express. Send 
weg for illustrated circular. 

No AGents. Address, Cot- 
Lins Meta Watcu Factory, 335 
Broadway, N.Y. P.O. Box 3696. 


@ SAMARITAN NERVINE 
Is & sure cure for Epileptic Fits, Convulsions and 
Rpasms, It has been tested by thousands and never 

- Was known to failin asinglecase. Inclose stamp for 
oe ar giving evidence of cures, A ‘ress, Dr.8. A. 


LOB MOND, Rox 741, St, Joseph, Mo. 
SKIN 
DISEASES. 




















A CURE GUARANTEED. 
State your case, and send with 25 cts. 
to DR. VAN DYK 
1321 Green Strect, Phi ladetphia. 


| 





ia 
| 





July 4th, 1875. Great pg send for refer- 
ence. HIRAM H. POST, Sing Sing, N | ie A 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


BY SHOPPING AT 


LOOMS’ 


Popular East Side Establishment. 


Small expenses, long experienced and most competent 
buyers, enable us to sell goods lower than any other 
house in the city. Examine our Lace Stock and made- 
up Lace Goops, EMBROIDERIES, MILLINERY, DRESS TRIM- 
MINGS, SILKS, VELVETS, Kip GLoves, Hosiery, UNDER- 
WEAR, CoRSETS, LADIES’ READY-MADE UNDERGARMENTS, 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, INFANTS’ OUTFITS, PERFUMES, 
Fancy Soaps and Notions, etc. 

Compare our Prices before purchasing elsewhere, and 
you will be more than convinced that first-class and reli- 
able goods can be bought at most moderate prices at 


BLOOMS’, 338 & 340 BOWERY, 


Between Bond and Great Jones Streets, one block east 
of Broadway. 


Price Lists, Catalogues and Samples sent free of 
Charge. 
Goods sent, C.O.D., to all parts of the Country, 


Bown BOARDING SCHOOL, $125 from February Ist to 








3d, 4th, Lexington & Madison Ave, Cars 3 pass the door, 





HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$480,000 in Prizes Every Fifteen Days. 
1 PSO OF ics scen CP ebecaweosesseseeres $100,000 





1 Prize of .. 25,000 

1 Prize of 5,000 
111 Prizes, 55,500 
1 Prize of 50,000 

2 Prizes, $10,000 each 20,000 
10 Prizes, 1,000 each 10,000 
715 Prizes, 300 cach...... 214,500 





CIRCULARS FREE AND PRIZES CASHED. 
J. B. MARTINEZ & CO., Bankers, 


No. 10 Wall Street, Rear Basement, 
P. 0. Box 4685, New York, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
ov Try 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 

Eicmsore, & ools Societies, Man. 
ufacture erchants, and others itis 
the BEST ower invented. 13.000 in use. 
Ten styl from $5.00 to $150.00 
D | & CO. Manuf'rs and 











tin erial 
Pep eT Ay he etd 


CENTS—1 PACK OF MAGIC TRICK CARDS for 
performing wonderful tricks. THE MATRIMONIAL 
PROGRAMME with 14 tableau pictures, One PACK 
TRANSPARENT VISITING CARDS. THE MAGIC BIRD 








for imitating birds, beasts, etc.; lots of fun. THE 

VANISHING CARTE DE VISITE, ‘and Prof. Raymond’s 

celebrated TRICK CARDS. All the .above-six articles 

sent free on receipt of only 25 cents, 
Ad W. L. CRAWFORD, 

Box 3676; New York City. 


BOOK OF WONDERS. 











Free, Write B. Fox & Co. 391 Canal st. N.Y. city. 
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Agents Wanted. 
Agents Wante Salary or commission. Address, 


Cowan & Co., Eighth St.. N.Y. 





id - per day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
& J. H At. Burr FFORD’ 8 Sons, Boston, Mi iss, 


AGENTS ; Se nd stamp for Illustfated Catalogue. 
Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass. 

200 a month to agents, everywhere. Address, 
EXCELSIOR MANF’G Co., Buchanan, Mich. 


T ADIES can make $5 a day in their own City or Town. 
4 Address, ELLIS MAN’F’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 


60: a week and expenses to all, Articles new, 
oO staple as flour. Samples free. C. M, Livy- 
inGtON & Bro., 490 Broome Street, N. Y., or Chicago, 











10; A day. Employment for all. Patent Novelties. 
I - st Stationery Package in the World mailed 
for 16 cts. . L. Feiton & Co, 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


10 FORFEIT IF ANY ONE SELLING OUR 
GOODS fails to make money. Circulars free. 


Rok | & Simpson, 105 John Street, New York. 


AW EEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 
locality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P. 0. VICKE RY & CO., Augusta, M: aine, 


‘és OF CANVASSING, or AGENTS’ AID.” 
ART ”: This little work will enable any one to 

make a living. By mail, 25c. Send stamp for circular. 

NE W YORK BOOK CONCERN, 7 Warren St., New York. 


Agents for the best-selling Prize 
Packages in the world. It con- 
: 1ins 15 sheets paper, 15 enve- 


lopes, golden Pen, Pen Holder, 
Pencil, Patent Yard Meas sure, and ‘a pitce of Jewelry. 
Single package with elegant prize, post-paid, 25c.  Cir- 
culars free. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, nN. ¥. 


~ Persons desirous cf securing a pleasant 














and lucrative agency for their own neighbor- 
hood—one which will give them immediate 
employment and pay them a v ry liberal 
compensation—will address, at once, ‘ B,” 
care Frank Leslie, Publisher, 537 Pearl 
Street, New York. Ladies will find this 
an unusual opportunity, as it is especialy 
adapted to their tastes , and is an agreeable, 


paying business, 





DR. 8S. B. COLLINS'S 


PAINLESS, PERMANENT, CERTAIN. 

Discovered in 1868. The first Antidote ever advertised, 
and the last hope of the Opium-Eater. 

Dr. Collins’s Liquor Antidote destroys entirely the de- 
sire for liquor. 
Send for THERIAKT, a quarterly magazine of 100 payes- 

Address, R, S. B. COLLINS, 

La Porte, Indiana. 


-Excrutiatingly Gorgeous. 


“The Rib-Tickler,” Conjuror’ s Cards, 
‘“‘Transparent Playing Cards,” $1. ‘The Little Flirt,’ 
25ie. L. 8. WILLIAMS & co., Cheshire, Conn. 


Six Tuscarora...... $12 
Six Wamsutta....., $14 
Six York Mills..... $15 


Six Utica(Nonpareil) $16 
TO ORDER. All pure linen fronts. THREE-PLY. 
WARRANTED A PERFECT FIT. Sent FREE OF EX 
PRESS CHARGES to any part of the country, on receipt 
of Post Office Order for the amount. Write for circulars 
and forms of measurement. REED’S * PREMIER? 
SHIRT MANUFACTORY, No. 136 Sixth Avenue, N. Y 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
BRANCH OFFices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, I.aces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Culls equal to Troy Work. 

Goods | Called 1 for and Delivered. 









PORTLAND CEMENT, 


For walks, cisterns, foundations, stables, cellars, br idges, 
reservoirs, etc. A practical treatise on cement furnished 
FREE. S. L. MercHantT & Co., 76 South St., New York. 





Comtlorl for lender Feet 
PERTECTION WN 






Boot AGKANG 


Made on asts modeled from nature. 
Practically illustrated 4 at 81 Nassau Street. 
EUGENE FERRIS & SON. 


j (new edition ) 
256 pages il- 
lustrated--Mo- 


del Love Letters—Art of gaining love of and marrying 
who and when you please—How to be handsome—Cures 
for hundreds of diseases; Also many new secrets, arts, 
mysteries, money-making methods, etc., that all should 
know, and 3 months’ subscription to ‘*‘ The Benefactor.”’ 
the best 8 page paper in the World, all for 10 cents. 
Address, UNION PUBLISHING CO., Newark, N. J. 


N EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE: or, 77 

Ways of Making Money, 50c.; Art of Letter- Writing, 
15c.; Short-Hand Without ‘a Master, 25c. ; Magic Photo- 
graphs, 25c.; The Black Art Fully Exposed, 25c. ; Com- 
plete Fortune-Teller and Dream Book, lbe, ; Magic Trick 
Cards, 20c.; Art of Ventriloquism, 15c. ; Courtship and 
Marriage, Ibe. ; ; Magic Made Easy, 25c.; How to Raise 
Ghosts, 50c.; Jolly Joker’s Game Bag, with over 100 si:le- 
splitting i ye How to Behave, ‘lic. Inclose mone ‘y 
and address, « . Fuxxisox, Box 6374, P. O.. New York.” 


BUY j & P COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. | 


$50 $100 $500 $1000 


Invested in Stock Privileges in Wall Street, 
Leads to many thousands of dollars profit. Compre- 
hensive explanatory circulars, containing detailed state 
ments and quotation prices of all stegks dealt in at the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


Matted free to those desiring.to speculate. Address, 
ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO,, Bankers & Bro<crs, 
Opp. N. Y. Stock Exchange. 12, Watt St, .N. ¥, 
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F RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








‘7 4 v 
They work wonders in a family, and are 


indispensable to every lady desirous of | 


making up elegant wearing apparel. 
No Sewing Machine complete without one. 


LADIES, ASK YOUR SEWING MACHINE 
AGENTS TO SEE THEM 


C. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents. 


330 Broapway, N. Y, } 


(HE GREAT ROCKY MOUNTAIN RESORTS.—Grand 
~ beyond comparison. Hot Sulphur, Soda, and other 
Springs and Baths. Snow-capped . mountains, cloudless 
skies. The climate asure cure for Asthma. Those pre- 
disposed to pulmonary affections are restored to health. 
The route is by Kansas Pacific Railway from Kansas City 
to Denver. Send to BEVERLEY R. KEIM, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Kansas City, for descriptive pamphlets. 








e “Lowest Priced and BEST, 


Excelsior Do Your Own Printing 


Portable $ 3 Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work, 

BusinessMen dotheir printing anu 

advertising, save money and increase 

traac. Amateur Printing,delight 

4 ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 

Pri tin have great fun and make money fast 

P, if ro} mies Send twostamps for full 

c ogue presses type etc to the Mfrs 

esses eT TISEN 4 00! meee Ce 








| ) 
Yas hy 
Sy 





LAW AND JUSTICE. 
A Jail-bird escapes from one cage into anolher. 
It is impossible to conceive of a more refreshing draught than is afforded by 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


which combines the advantages of a luxury with those of the purest, safest and 
most genial alterative and tonic ever administered as a cure for dyspepsia and 


bilious affections. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


( 








GO TO HENRY BAKERII!|"*™re"o 








Alabama State Lotter y: 
Single Number Hayana Plan. Draws every month at 


Mobile, Ala, Only 35,000 tickets. 3,680 Prizes, 
amounting to $200,000. 





UL a4 60Gb sax GwhnaeSis't% ots co ood 50. 
a SSS ae none 
NS OSEE os ee 10,000 
2 Prizes of $5,000 cach...... .......... 10,000 
10 as 2.000 20,000 
25 BF 1,000 rie Loree: 
40 & pee Oa -.+. 20,000 


Tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $2.50: eighths, $1.25. 
Circulars with full particulars sent free. _Addres 
P.C. DEVLIN & CO., General Agents, 30 Liberty St., N.Y 








i 
| 
. 25,000 | 
| 


S 3X “oN ‘LETHLS ga @ ‘sommpounue_ 3 
“00 2 LAXULS ‘AATIMLAG y 
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» 
yu 'SHHOMAUIT BOISTRHOXA | 


oO G9aVI VALXa “ATaVITAN ATO 
oY} OsN SAVA[Y ‘“IoUUBU Bavg Pav LNVIT 
M-u14 8 bs ATOL 07 V1G E99 0} Zulsuisep sorn3zeg 4 


LOW DRESS NECK 


THE Gives Perfect Ease and Com- 


fort to the Neck. 
OPERA 
SHIRT. 
any address, 


E For any Machine, 12 for 40c., 36 for $1. 
L. Perkins & Co., 325 Walnut St., Phila. 


KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY! 


Single Number Scheme. 
(Autnorized by Special Act.of the Legislature. ) 


For the Benefit of the University of Paducah. 
$300,000 *>s,cist:> ps apane te 
FIRST PRIZE, $50,000 


THE DRAWING TO TAKE PLACE AT COVINGTON 
KY., JUNE 26th, 1876. 





INTRODUCERS AND 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


NOYES BROS., 


5! West Street, Boston. 





Directions for self-measurement sent to | 











No discount on Prizges—Every Prize paid in full. 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., Managers. 


SCHEME. 
1 Prize of $50,000.18 ..4..,........... $50,000 
1 Prize of 20,000 is : 
1 Prize of 10,000 is 
4 Prizes of 5,000 are 





10 Prizes of 2,500 are ............2,.. 25,000 
50 Prizes of 1,000 are ..............4- 50,000 
50 Prizesof 500 are ..........-...65 25,000 
50 Prizesof 250 are .......-.....008 12,500 
200 Prizes of 100 are ..........:..2-- 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
4 of $2,000 Approximating to $50,000 are $8,000 
4 of 1,375 Approximating to 20,000 are 5,500 
4 of . 1,000 Approximating to 10,000 are 4,000 
5,000 Prizes of BOMOP setts cssuce oatae ' 
5,379 Prizes amounting to $300,000 
Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50. 
Remember that every Prize is drawn, and payable in 
full without deduction. These Drawings are never post- 
poned, bts tak@ place regularly the last Saturday of each 
month. for circular. 
Address all orders to 


SIMMONS, DICKINSON & C0O., Covington, Ky. 


205 Canal Street, N. Y. ; 
Three Best Spring Beds in the World, 
Bolster, Oriental, Wright’s Sectional, 
Wholesale and Retail. | & 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. Sent free by ENOCH MORGANS’ SONS, New York. 


HAVANA LOTTERY, >Uver-Fiated | 


NEW SCHEME. NEW SCHEME. Table Ware, | 


$510,000 in Prizes every Fifteen Days. 
1 Prize Of. ... ccc cer cece ccreccsoccees $100,000 AND 
1 Prize of.... 50,000 
50,000 - * ‘ 
16.600 Ornamental Art Work in Great Variety, 
23 Prizes of $1,000 each... 23,000 
Circulars with full particulars free. Prizes cashed. 
P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and General Agent, 30 Liberty 


pac! ne ___ | MERIDEN BRITANNIA.CO, 
Ss ba | FR 4 i S No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
The best Plated Spoons and Forks are those 
J. W.JOHNSTON SILVER-PLATED HEAVIEST on the parts WHERE 
260 GRAND.STREET, NEW YORK NECESSARILY THE HARSHEST WEAR comes, and 


bearing the Trade-Mark, ; 

HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
Six Superior Dress Shirts, made to measure, of Wam- 
sutta O. X. X. Muslin, for $13.50, $15, $16.50 and $18, 
according to quality of Linen. A good fit will be guar- 











MANUFACTURED BY THE 





1847, ROGERS BROS., XII. 


N. B.—This great improvement in Silver-Plated Spoons 
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Fall particulars how torepatr old ones, 

ia Save re-shingling, prevent decay, and 
Stop Leaks, effectually and Cheaply, 

in roofs of all kinds. Send postal card to 

**Box 1761, N. Y:,” giving your address, 

and receive Book (100 pages) free, with 

simple directions how to lay new roofs, 

4 DO YOUR OWN PAINTING 
“nd gave money. Write at once. 

N.Y. Slate Roofing Co. . 

arSt..N.¥ 


Boston, elphia, and § Ce 


~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHIBT., PHNS. 


Sold by all dealers, 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


MI ROSCOPE From 50c. to $500, for 
scientific investigation 
and home amusement ; Magnitying Glasses, Telescopes, 


Spy Glasses, Lenses of all kinds, Price List free. McAL- 
LISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


SPRINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 








Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Warerooms, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth 8t., N.Y 


FIREWORKS. 


TRADE UN XL PD marx. 


CHEAPEST, SAFEST AND BEST. 
Estimates Furnished for Displays. 
Unexcelled Fireworks Comp’y 
112 Chambers Street, N, Y. 


ANY PERSON 


Owning a Sewing-machine which is noisy, worn out, or 
does not do the work required, will find it to their ad 
vantage to send usa description of their machine and get 
our recent liberal terms of exchange for the LIGHT- 
RUNNING ‘DOMESTIC.’ Address, ‘‘ DOMESTIC” 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, New York. 


Dolls HE'‘ashions 


Adapted from the celebrated ‘‘DOMESTIC’’? PAPER 
FASHIONS. <A Complete wardrobe. Price, 25 Cents. 
Buy them for your little girl. 


The “Domestic” Paper Fashions 


Excel all others in Excellence of Style, Perfection of 
Fit, and in Simplicity. Their superiority is no longer 
questioned or contested. Send for handsomely illus 
trated catalogue. Address, ‘‘DOMESTIC” SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY, New York. 


Ladies, Send {5 Cents 


For a spee fhen copy of the “ DOMESTIC” MONTHLY, 
the best FaShion Magazine published, Each issue con- 
tains complete and intelligent reviews on every topic of 





anteed by sending the following measurements in inches: 
Size of collar worn; measure from centre of shoulder 
along arm to knuckle of small finger ; around chest, 
| waist and wrist. State number of plaits ; if for studs, 





and Forks is applied alike to each grade of Plate, Al, 8 
and 12 0z., as ordered. The Process and Machinery for 
manufacturing these goods are Patented. The Extra or 
“Standard Plate’? made by this Company is stamped 


spirals or buttons ; style of cuff. On request, further ‘ ; : ts 
information will be sent. gg~ Undershirts and Drawers | Al, simply, and is plated 20 per cent. heavier than the 
| of all first-class makes at popular prices. ordinary market standard. 


| ne ee ae ae nN ees ee ene me 












POPE'S $5.00 RIFLE AIR PISTOL, 
‘FOR TARGET PRACTICE. 


It isa splendid Parlor Amusement and Perfectly Accurate. 
Price, including Darts, Slugs, Targets and Gun-stock, $5.00. 
Handsomely Nickel-Plated, $6.00. Self-adjusting Bell Target,’ $2.00. 
For Sale by Gun Dealers generally, or sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 
POPE BRO., Manfrs., 45 High St,, Boston, Mass. 
[From the Commander-in-Chief of the U..S. Army.] 
Headquarters Army of the U. S., St. Louis, Mo., Feb, 22d, 1875. 
Dear Srrs: I have now been in possession of the Rifle Air Pistol ‘for nearly a month. It has wonderful at- 
traction. * * * Thus far all the parts work well, and nothing is out of order. It is surely ingenious in mechanisni, 
quite accurate in aim, and useful in preparing one for the more serious handling of the ordinary Rifle. As such, I 
have no hesitation in recommefding it as the best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 


Yours, truly, W. T. SHERMAN, General. 














| B® (irand, Square, and Upright Pianos. 
| , _ NEW YORK HOUSE, No, 112 FIPTH AVENUE, 
his a) WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York. 
HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 
66 id Journu Freres Claret Wines. 
Pommery Sec Champagne, CHARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent. 


65 BroapD St., New York. 


CI ONRTANTIN ES p! NE f is Goar 
T 16° NUT SEY . 
J Oe Oe De Di AND GROCERS 





















Fashion ; also a choice variety of entertaining literatyre 
Only $1.50 per annum. Agents wanted _2jer = " 
Address, ‘* DOMESTIC > MONTHLY, New York. } 





From $30. 


Dinner Sets, 100 Pieces, $16.50. 5‘ 

Silver Tea and Coffee Sets, Triple Plate, $23.50, 

Refrigerators, best in the world, $5 up. 

All kinds first-class Housefurnishing Goods, China, 
Glass and Silver Ware at equally low prices at 


Edward D. Bassford’s, 


Cooper Institute, corner Third and Fourth Avenues, 
New York. Catalogues mailed free on application. 


F L O Wy | D The Florida Agriculturist. 
Weekly. ¢3 a year, Send 
10c. for specimen. Proceedings Florida Fruit Growers’ 


Association—meeting of 1875—25 cts. Address, WALTON 
& Co., Jacksonville, Fla, Say where you saw this. 


“ ” 
CATALOGUES Neste, donee *° a 


“The Same Old, Old Story was Told Again at 
Three 0’Olock in the Morning.” 


a 
Hat 















This fine large Chromo, printed in no less than twelve 
colors, with all the beauty ‘and finish of thé ten-dollar 
imported chromos; and in its subject one that can be felt 
and appreciated by ali, is‘now offered at the unprece 
dentedly Jow rate of 20 :°Cents— undoubtedly the 
cheapest and finest chromo ever issued for the people. 
The wood gives some idea of the subject, but cannot give 
the effect of the rich colors. For sale at all news depots 
and dealers who keep Frank L#suig’s PuBLICATIONs. 
Orders may be sent to 


Frank Leslie, No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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BUNKER HILL CENTENNIAL. 


RECEPTION” OF DISTINGUISHED GUESTS BY THE AUTHORITIES OF THE CITY OF BOSTON, MASS., AT THE MUSIC HALL, ON THE EVENING OF JUNE lé6ra 
SEE Pace 294, 
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CELEBRATION OF THE GREAT 
CENTENNIAL. 

IMMENSE OUTBURST OF PATRIOTISM. 
THE PALMETTO AND THE PIN, 
GRAND FIELD-DAY FOR OUR CITIZEN 
SOLDIERY. 

ALL THE CouNTRY MOVING WITH THE “‘Hur.”’ 
MARYLAND, VIRGINIA AND SOUTH CAROLINA 
WELCOMED INTO MASSACHUSETTS. 
REUNION OF THE BLUES AND GRAYS. 


INCIDENTS OF THE GREAT DEMONSTRATION, 


1775--JUNE 17TH—1875., 


HE title of the “‘ Hub,”’ which has been applied 

to Boston, some:imes derisively and sometimes 
lovingly, was never more appropriate than during 
the past week. She certainly was the centre 


around which revolved, if not the whole universe, | 


at least the thoughts and feelings of the great 
American nation, which justly claims to be no in- 
significant part of the mundane sphere. 


The old city, glorious as has been its record since 


the Puritan Fathers first founded it in 1630, has prob- 
ably never before attracted so much attention. 
During two hundred years Boston has been a 
power in the land, and its name has been linked 
with all that goes to make up the history of our 
country’s progress and renown. Other cities have 
outstripped it in wealth and population, but none 
have occupied a more prominent position in the 
annals of the nation, or done more to mé@‘d the 
destinies of the Republic. In the ranks of litera- 


ture, science and art, in the march of mechanic in- | 


vention and improvement, in the bands of pioneers 
who have opened up the broad acres of the West, 
in the armies who have carried the flag of our 


country on every battle-field in the land, in the | 
navies who have made our nation’s name respected | 


on the seas, in the fleets that have sailed to the 


frozen North or the burning tropics, in the pulpit, | 
in the forum, in the workshop and mart, the sons | 


of Massachusetts have always been in the van-- 
bringing intelligence, perseverance, energy and in- 
tegrity to the task. They have struck heavy blows 
when needed, and spoken boldly and defiantly 


when they thought their quarrel just, but have | 


been the first to lilt a fallen foe, and the most 
wil'ing to proffer the hand of reconciliation to a 
generous enemy. 

Well may Massachusetts be proud of her record! | 


Well may her sis.er States look to her with pride } 


as one who has kept up the dignity of the family. | 
Although her advice has sometimes been a little 
dictatorial and unpalatable, as advice from colder 
sisters is often prone to be, time has generally 
proven her to be in the right, and that she was act- 
ing for the good of all. How much of that rever- 
ence that causes lovers of freedom and justice in | 
foreign lands to lift the hat at the sight of our starry 
banner, aud how much of that tender feeling that 
makes the oppressed of all nations look with long: | 
ing eyes to our shores as an asylum, is due to the | 
eloquent voices and strong right arnis of the sons 
of Massachusetts! 

At this time, when all the land is joining in cele- 
brating the fast-recurring anniversarics of the deeds | 
done one hundred years ago that gave our nation 
birth, Massachusetts soil furnishes many spots 
where it is appropriate to pause, and, gathering 


SUPPLEMENT TO FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 





NEWSPAPER. 
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belfry down to a certain point on either side of the 
building, and thence across South and North Mars 
ket Streets. In the centre of the front of the 
structure was an American standard, beneath 
which is the motto ‘‘ Teach us the Love of Liberty 
Protected by Law.” 

The City Hall was tastefully prepared for dis- 
play by daylight and illumination at night. The 
centre of the front had two vertical lines of light 
from the ground to the base of the dome. ‘There 
were tliree lines of burners across the extteme 
width of the building—nabove each story; another 
Surrounded the base of the dome. The dome itself 
had four lines of burners to the top, running on the 
ribs, On the third story a grand aroli of light was 
displayed. On the second story there was a large 
illuminated transparency of the Goddess of Lib- 
erty. The old State House, near the scene of the 
Boston massacre, the first contact with the British 
troops; the old Christ Church, from which the 
beacon light was hung that night which warned 
the country of the approach of the enemy, and the 
old South Church, where Joseph Warren delivered 
his fearless oration of the anniversary of the mas+ 
sacre of March 5th, 1770, in the presence of the sol- 
diery, and despite the threats of the British author- 
ities, and where occurred the series of meetings 
that culminated in the destruction of tea in the 
Boston harbor, were all appropriately decorated. 

The Old North or Christ’s Church, at the north 
end of Salem Street, where the lantern signals were 
given April 18th, 1775, was gayly decorated. There 
were strings of signals and flags from the belfry 
across the street to the buildings opposite. The 
| front of the tower was also ornamented with flags 
} and other bunting. In front of the tower was also 
| avery large painting, representing Robert New- 
man, the sexton, putting out his two lanterns to 
warn Paul Revere that the British had started for 
Concord. On the main building, at one side of the 
tower, was a painting of Paul Revere in Charles- 
town at the side of his horse watching for the sig- 
nal. On the other side was one of Revere galioping 
| through the country and giving the alarm. The 
| date upon the building was 1723. 

Charlestown was decorated elaborately, and 
| points of interest marked with inscriptions. The 
ifty-second and Fifth British Regiments made their 
attack upow the earthworks on a line which would 
correspond with the present line of Lexington 
Street, and this fact was duly noted by inscriptions 
placed on the fronts of some of the buildings. The 
Forty-seventh and the Marines were stationed near 
what is now the junction of High Street with the 
square, and thore also suitable inscriptions were 
placed in a conspicuous place. 

Other localities were indicated by inscriptions, as 
follows: On Breed’s Hill, the place where Warren 
| was killed—“ Sight of monument of 1794, erected 
on the spot where Warren fell.’ The sight where 
a fierce fight was fought—* The rail fence pro- 
| tection; begun by Captain Knowlton and continued 
| on the beach by Colonels Stark and Reed.” The 

site of the redoubt against which the tide of battle 

raged—*t The redoubt of eight rods square, thrown 
; up on the night of June 16th and defended b 
| Colonel William Prescott.” Where the breastwor 

was built—* Breastworks of earth, three hundred 
| feet long.’ At Moulton’s Point, the place where 
the English soldiers left their boats to climb the 
steep from the summit of which frowned the Ameri- 
can fortifications —* The British army landed here 
about one o’clock p. m., June 17th, 1775.” On the 
arch over Charles River Bridge—* Charles River ; 
British ships of war lay in this river and cannonaded 
Charlestown.” In the square—-t‘About 400 build- 
ings burned in Charlestown in 1775. The church, 
courthouse and other public buildings in this square 
all destroyed.’’ The point on Bunker Hill where Put- 
ham attempted to rally the retreating Americans— 
‘*Make a stand here; we can stop them yet,— 
Putnam.” 

The grand triumphal arch, erected at the Charles 
River Avenue entrance to City Square, was one of 
the finest pieces of decoration on the whole route. 
It extended the entire width of the avenue, and 
was full forty feet in height. In the centre, ona 
keystone, was placed the date, 1875, upon a shield, 





| Above this were the arms of the United States, 


inspiration from the localities and the memories | surmounted by a large golden eagle, and sur- 
gle, 


that cluster round thei, celebrate the good deeds | 
of our ancestors, and renew our devotion to the | 
principles handed down to us by worthy sires. 

No spot is more hallowed by the assvuciations of 
the early struggles and patriotic devotion of the 
men who periled all that we mizht be an inde; end- 
ent nation, than the classic ground where stands 
the granite monument, of which our greatest ora- 
tor has said, ‘‘The earliest light of the morning 
shall gild it, and parting day linger and play on its 
summit.” 

Around this monument—built to commemorate 
the battle of Bunker Hill—a great multitude assem- 
bled on Thursday, June 17th, to celebrate with 
reverent rejoicing the hundredth anniversary of 
that batile, and it was appropriate that representa- 
tives of all parts of a mighty nation should join in 
thanksgiving on the spot where brave men laid 
down their tives in the cause of liberty and nation- 
ality. A contemporary justly says: ‘In honoring 
the memory of the men who died in the fight at 
Bunker Hill, we honor not individuals, but the 
spirit of freedom which crystallized in their action, 
and so doing, we pledge ourselves to the mainten- 
ance of the liberty to win which they fought, but 
which they never saw—stopping, dead, upon the 
very threshold cf the promised land.’’ 


THE DECORATIONS, 


The work of preparation for the grand event en- 
listed all the energies of the Bostonians for many 
weeks. Not only the State and City authorities, but 
societies, organizations and private individuals vied 
with each other in doing everything in their power 
to deck the city in holiday attire, to provide for the 
accommodation of guests, to furnish attractions for 
the grand parade, and to make provision for all the 
celebrations, festivities, and exhibitiuons that were 
a part of the programine. 

he decorations of public and private dwellings 
were on a scale of magnificence probably never 


rounded by a glory of flags of all nations. Upon 
| the top of the pillars of the arch were placed 
| statues of ‘‘ Strength,” ** Peace ” and “ Industry.” 
| In the upper corners of the arch were representa- 
| tions of * Angels of Victory.” Upon the left pillar 
| was Ccisplayed a painting of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, with date 1775 underneath, while upon the 
right was one ci the Monument, with 1875. The 
names of Warren, Putnam, Prescott, Knowlton, 
Parker and Pomeroy were also displayed upon the 
structure. 

Other historic sites in the city propet were not 
neglected. The design accompanying the inserip- 
tion on the Old State House was allegorical, and 
supported by fasces and battle-axes, ielieved by 
glories of flags. ‘Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori*’ was inscribed on the front ol the yarren 
House, on Market Street, Boston Highlands. On 
Williams Market, corner of Dover and Washington 
Streets, was an inscription: ‘Line of Fortifica- 
tions Across Boston Neck.’’ On the front of Fan- 
euil Hall was the inscription, ‘‘ Teach us to love 
Liberty, protected by law.” The gravestone of 
Robert Newman, the friend of Paul Revere, was 
appropriately draped with flags and the inscrip- 
tion, ‘The gexe of the patriot who placed the 
light in the belfiy, April 18th, 1775." The grave- 
stone of which the British made a target oti the 
17th of June, 1775, was also indicated by an appro- 
priate inscription. 


RECEPTION OF THE City’s GUESTS BY 
MAyor Coss, 


On Wednesday gry t 16th, Mayor Cobb gave 
a formal reception to the guests of the city who 
had at that time arrived. Music Hall had been 
elegantly decorated. The upper gallery was faced 
with blue, tastefully set off with loopings of itita- 
tivp white lace. Ina half of an oval in the centre 
ol the gallery was the coat-of-arms of the State in 


equaled in. this country. The city presented a-| brilliant colors, surrounded by flags, whose folds 


striking appearance. Flags floated irom every flag- 
staff; bunting, flowers, ornaments of all kinds cov- 
ered the fronts of churches, halls, and private 
houses, and tasteful arches spanned the streets, 

The decorations on Columbus Avenue were of a 
very tasteful and cven claborate character. Staging 
was erected, containing seats for 2,000 persons, in 
front of Dr. Adams’s church, which is neat West 
Newton Street, and an arch spanned the avenne 
near ite junction with Chester Park. At the sides 
of the arch were seats in an amphitheatre capable 
ofaccommodating some 800 persons. It was also 

propriately decorated with flags and other de- 

ices. 

The Commonwealth Hotel was hung with difler- 
ent colored flags, and the following inscriptions 
appear: “ ‘It is —— and honorable to die for 
one’s country ’—Warren”’; “ ‘As with our fathers, 
go may God be with us’—Jolin Davis.’”’ The old 
** Cradle of Liberty,” Faneuil Hall, with the profu- 
sion of bunting, would hardly be taken to be so 
very old. A line of flags was extended from the 


extended far beneath. Directly oppusite was tlie 
National coat-of-arms similatly displayed. Both 
the upper and lower gallerics were extensively 
ornamented with shiells, patriotic devices, flowers 
in wreaths, bouquets, and pots. 

Upon the platform the desk of the presiding offi- 
cer was covered in front with flowers, and the word 
“ Peace" agueeres in ¢rimson carnatiotis of a 
white ground. On each side of the archi the dates 
“‘ 1776—1875 ” appeared in flowers. Looped froin 
the ceiling great ropes of green leaves were cartiéd 
to & centre just above the crowned arch, and sup- 

otted a magnificent basket of fragrant flowers. 

nder each gaadier on the stage a large flower: 
basket was hung with rich effect. But the most 
elaborate draping was at the end of the hall. Behind 
the Apollo Belvidere, red, white and blue streamers 
hung gracefully from the ceiling, the ends uniting 
just under the gasligits, these covered with Union 
flags. ‘The statues «wt either side were similarly 
treated. In the centre of the upper baleony a 
large arc appeared, carrying the inscription 





““ Welcome " itt richly illuminated letters. On each 
side flags appeared, the staffs pointing outward 
and following the outline of the arch. Just beneath 
the word “ Welcome ” the city’s seal appeared in 
an oval. On each side in tablets were the figures 
“©1775--1875,” in gold and yellow, on a white 
ground, with white bunting draped beneath. The 
clock in the centre of the lower gallery had the 
flags on either side falling in graceful folds and 
uniting beneath, Between the clock and the sides 
were two small paintings, representing respectively 
the army and navy, figures of a soldier and a sailor 
in tlie last war. These were draped in glories of 
flags. The whole effect was brilliant in the ex- 
treitie. 

Mayor Cobb was gteeted with round after round 
of applause as he stepped forward to pronounce 
the city’s sincerest welcome, and throughgnt his 
grand oration, for his remarks deserved the highest 
nomenclature, there were constaht.interruptions of 
cheers and expréssions of satisfaction. 

At the conclusion of his address, he introduced 
Governor Gaston, who spoke briefly, ¢oncluding 
with the following sentiment, which elicited the 
heartiest response : 

“‘ Under the influence of our glorious old memo- 
ries, in the midst of the scenes where American 
liberty in its infancy was rocked, let us declare there 
shall be no more sectional strife. Let us declare 
there shall be no warfare, except such as a nation’s 
safety and a nation’s honor shall demand, and in 
that warfare let us all fight together, sympathizing 
with each other in every danger, and exulting 
together in every victory.” 

Just at this point there was a temporary pause; 
then as Major Follett, with his staff and the officers 
of the Norfolk Artillery, was segn entering the hall, 
escorting General Fita-Hugh Lee, of Virginia, there 
was a demonstration that appeared almost delirious 
in its earnestness. After the party had been fur- 
nished with seats, Mayor Cobb called upon General 
Andrews, of Charleston, S. C., who, after a most 
eloquent acknowledgment of thanklulness, closed 
with this peroration : 

“And now, my friends, when this hallowed jubi- 
lation is o’er, and we go back to our homes, what 
message shall we carry to our reverenced old 
mother? Never were her sons prouder of her, 
Never clung they with more filial closeness to her 





than now in the day of her adversity. Corruption 
has harried her—-misrile has reveled over her, but 
there she stands, patieut and undaunted, in all her 
matronly purity; never more worthy of our love 
than as, unruffled amid her assailants, she gathers 
up the courtly folds of her robe in majestic self- 
rectitude, her stately 7 beaming with the fires 
of an tinstained bistivig it, and casfing to the dust, 
by its transfigured light, the approaches of insult 
and dishonor. ‘lo her ear, the national harp has 
oft been made to sound ‘like sweet bells jangled, 
out of tuné, and harsh.’ But there is a chord in 
that harp, a golden chord, which still vibrates in 
her heart, ‘musical as Apollo’s lute,’ charming as 
the harp of Orpheus. It is the chord of these an- 
cient memories; it is the string in that hatp which 
runs from Moultrie to Bunker Hill. It is the key 
which, struck at Concord and Lexington, vibrates 
to Eutaw and King’s Mountain. Shall we tell her 
that you have struck that chord, and that you have 
struck it with the note, and the music, and the true- 
ness of its ancient song? If so, then indeed shall 
this day’s celebration cause Bunker Hill to be trea- 
suted up as the shadow of a great rock, bringing 
rest and refreshment and hope to pilgrims worn, 
and heavy, and weary. Then shall we 


‘Press bravely onward ; not in vain 
Your generous trust in human kind. 
The good which bloodshed could not gain 
Your peaceful zeal shall find.’ ”’ 


He was followed by General Lee in the following 
remarks : 
Mk. Mayor, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: I thank 
you for this most cordial welcome you have ex- 
tended to my comrades and myself. I came here 
with the Norfolk Light Artillery Blucs, a Confeder- 
ate organization, whose guns have roared upon 
many a hard-fought field. As we arrived before 
your city this afternoon, and were steaming up 
your beautiful harbor, the first notes that reached 
ie from the band of music sent to mect us were of 
that good old tune called “ Auld Lang Syne,” and 
1 felt I was not going to Boston, but that I was re- 
turning again to a cofmon country and a common 
hetitage. [Applatise.] I should have wished that 
my poor horny! would have passed unnoticed, 
and that I might have been permitted to have re- 
mained a silent visitor in Boston. When I ponder 
tliat this is tlie first time I have ever stepped on 
the soil of Massaclitisetts, I necessarily feel some 
embarrassment at addressing such a splendid audi- 
eticé as is before me; biit when I reflect that 1 am 
ati American citizen, that 1, too, am a descendant 
of the men who fought of Bunker Hill, I feel that 
I, too, have a riglit to be here to celebrate their 
splendid deeds. (Great applause.}] We come 
heré, fellow-citizens, to show that we appreciate 
these achievements of those Fo otter forefathers of 
otirs, those men who planted the seeds from which 
out tiation has sprung. We are here to show by 
our actual presence that we are fully in sympathy 
with the sentiment which found expression upon 
the recent decoration days, when loving hands en- 
twined beautiful flowers about the graves of the 
soldiers of both armies without distinction. [Great 
applatise.} I recall that night here in Boston, a 
hitidred yeats ago, when a patriotic divine spoke in 
stibstance as follows: ‘‘ We pray thee, O Lord, if our 
etiemies ate desitous to figlit us, to give them fight- 
itig enougli, and if there ate more on their way 
across the sea, wé pray thee, O Lord, to sink them 
to the bottom of it.” [Laughter and applause.) 
Now, whet I see this magniticent demonstration, 
whet my eyes look 6f yours, beaining with friend- 
liness atid hearfelt good-will toward me and hiine, 
I feel that heréatter, if foreign or domestic. foes 
threateti out cétition countty, Massachusetts and 
Virginia, Califortiia and Florida, would shout with 
otie voice, “If they desire to fight, let them liave 
“? [Great applause.] I may be par- 
doned if 1 reéall to your mifids that in tliose days 
of darknéss, when the clouds of war enveloped 
ott Commonwealth, my State of Virginia sent 
tight here itito your midst him who, in the lan- 
guige of ny grandfatlier, was “ first in peace, first 
int war, and first in the hearts of his countrymen”; 
he, iti the latiguage of Andrew Jackson, “ whose 
charactet éarifiot be too profoundly studied, aid 
liis example foo closely followed.’ Washington 
appeared here in your midst, brought order out of 
Fa bean and saved out countty. I thank you, 
dies aud gentlemen, most cordiilly, for the man- 
fier in whi¢ qo have received me. [Applause.] 
petra Was thet received with tlie 
storm of applause that liad areeted the others, and 
while in the midst of one of lis rattling speeches, 
General Sherinan was escorted to the platform. 
Géneral Barnside and Vice-President Wilson were 
now called upon, and at the conclusion of their re- 
marks the levee was opened. 
This reception was of a national character, and 
being such, will be particularly memorable. Tie 
following list gives the names of but a portion of 





the city’s guests, but it serves to indicate how gen- 


eral in its scope was the greeting: The Washing- 
ton Light Infantry of Charleston, the Norfolk 
Blues and the Old Guard of New York were pres- 
ent, the former carrying the flag of Butaw, which 
was repeatedly cheered. Governot Gaston was 
accompanied by his staff, with the exception of 
Surgeon-Genoral Dale, and by his entire council. 
with the exception of Mr. Turner. Others ap- 
peared during the evening at different times and 
were received with rounds of applatise. Among 
them were Vice-President Henry Wilson, General 
William T. Sherman, U. 8. A., Governor John J. 
Bagley of Michigan, Govertiuor Nelson Dingley, Jr., 
of Maine, General Ambrose E. Burnside, Judge 
Strong of the United States Supreme Court, Ion. 
Mr. Preston, the Haytian Minister, Sefior M. Gon- 
zales, the Minister in this country from the repub- 
lic of Chili, General Fitz-Hugh Lee of Virginia, 
General Judson C. Kilpatrick, Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, ex-Governor Harriman, 
Mayor R. M. Richardson of Portland, Me., Captain 
W. Stoker Boyd, representing the mayor of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Mayor R. L. Fulton of Galveston, 
Texas, Hon. Uriel Crocker, Hon. Otis Norcross, 
General Poe and Colonel Tourtelotte of General 
Sherman’s staff, Bayard Taylor, ex-Mayor J. V. C. 
Smith of Boston, ex-Mayor Lincoln of Boston, Gen- 
eral Andrews of Charleston, S. C., Colonel White 
of Charleston, General Nelson Miles, General H. D. 
Thomas, Major Follett, General A. B. Underwood, 
General Swift, Patrick Donahoe, Hon. W. W. 
Thomas, Speaker of the Maine House of Repre- 
sentatives, Willard P. Phillips of Salem, Captain E. 
V. White, Doctor H. M. Nast, Colonel W. H. Tay- 
lor, Adjutant-General under General Lee, Major W. 
E. Foster, Colonel L. D. Stark, Colonel J. W. Gil- 
man ot the Norfolk Blues, Adjutant-General B. D. 
Murray, Colonels Walker, Hutchins, Hatch and 
Howard, and Major Merrill of Governor Dingley's 
staff, Major George W. Mclean of the Old Guard, 
Colonel E. J. Troll of the Fifth Massachusetts, 
Lieutenant-Colonel King of the Fifth Massachusetts, 
Colonel Gilvray of the Second Massachusetts, Cap 

tain Churchill of the Forty-fifth, and many others. 


Tue MorniInG or THE GREAT Day, 


At the first gleams of the morning on the I7th 
the streets began to put on an animated appear- 
ance, which, as the day advanced, became intensi- 
fied, until the roadways as well as ,the sidewalks 
swarined with pedestrians, and the Common was 








black with the dense masses of people hurrying to 
and fro. ‘The incoming trains deluged the city with 
people at an hour before most Bostonians think of 
arising on ordinary days. he military were abtoad 
with the earliest, aud one could scarcely walk a 
block without passing a company or a regiment 
marching from some depot to take its place for the 
morning parade and dress review. The streets 
were remarkably free from dust, and a finer day 
for marching could scarcely be desired. Locémo- 
tion in the principal thoroughfares was attended 
with the utmost difficulty, not unattended with 
danger from the galloping steeds of aids and 
couriers, the reckless drivers of carriages atid the 
crush of the crowd. 

By eight o'clock the division of Massaclitisetts 
volunteers rendezvoused on the Boston Cominon, 
but it was not until near eleven o’clock that the 
column began to move, passing out at the corner 
of Boylston and Charles Streets, under the com- 
mand of Major-General B. F. Butler. Moving up 
Boylston Street to Tremont, down Tremont to Bea- 
con, and through Beacon to the State Hotise, 
brought the men in full view of the members of the 
Executive and Legislative departments of the City 


Government, the guests of the State, and the City - 


Government and its guests. 


CELEBRATION BY THE “ANTIQUES”? AND 
‘s FIORRIBLES,”’ 


The demonstration in Charlestown was opened at 
daybreak by the Antiques and Horribles, an associa- 
tion embracing many of the prominent citizens of 
Charlestown, Chelsea, Brookline, Lynn, Somerville, 
Melrose, and Malden. The Chief Marslial was 
Major G. H. Marden. The route was as follows: 
The line formed on Cana) Street, right resting on 
Chapman Street, and marched through Chapman, 
Washington, Harvard, City Square, Main, Sullivan 
Square and Main to Somerville. After moving 
through Broadway, Mount Vernon. Perkins, l'rank- 
lin and Broadway, the procession returned to Char- 
lestown and traversed Main, Bunker Hill, Elm, High, 
Monument Square, Bartlett, Green, Bunker Hill, 
Chelsea, Adams, Chestnut; Monument Square, Lex- 
ington, and Bunker Hill Streets, to the Kidder estate 
near the corner of Bunker Hill and Marion Sireets, 
where a collation was served in a pavilion, and an 
oration delivered by Mr. B. P. Shillaber (‘‘ Mrs. 
Partington ’’) of Chelsea. 

The parade was the most amitisihg one ever wit- 
nessed in New England, and fairly rivaled that of 
the Memphi at the South. It started in the follow- 
ing order: Topographical Engineet Corps ; escort 
of mounted police ; Edmand’s Band of twenty-five 

ieces; chief marshal, staffand aids. First Division, 

{. Almy Aldrich, commander—A representation of 
an old English chariot drawn by twenty-four horses, 
four abreast—the occupants most fantastically ar- 
rayed in suits of medieval (?) ariior; seal of the as- 
sociation with an escort of six soldiers, under 
charge of a sergeant of ye oldeti time ; battalion of 
(two) —minute-inen; Black Hill miners; Yankee 
family, Yankee Doodle; three-legged man; 6tator 
of the day, treasurer, secretary, and Brother Jona- 
than in a magnificent barouclie; pen of thé secre- 
tary and key of the treasury guarded by the sword 
of Bunker Hill; mounted police ; Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment on its way to Boston; Egyptian travelers { two 
last survivors of the Battle of Bunker Hill; midtinted 
devils; female brass orchestra from Vienna, assisted 
by the Hart Club of Boston (original music) { the 
drum inajoress wore the bonnet warranted to 
be 9999 years old and no more; Jandau containing 
invited guests of the Hart Club; Banker Hill and 
mustard of the Charlestown Advefttiset ; Miss Bes- 
sie etherfield, secretary of the Ladies’ T. C. Club, 
and Countde Paris; the elephaut from Bostoti ; two 
Hho adage from Welchville, Mé.; gay old gal and 
the happy old man; Woodhull Band; Quaket and 
wife lrom Cambridgeport; gigautic shove from the 
popular shoe-store in Waverley Building. Second 
Jivision—Somerville Antique Association, Fletither, 
commander; F. Young and'F. Cole, aids; Medford 
delegation. Third Division, H. E. Heywood, ¢om- 
mander—Canaan Band of Lynn, sixty piecés; the 
only band that owns and plays a tarpoo; Congress 
of all tations; delegation from Everett itt cliarge 
of General A. D. Bullock ; Malden delegation ; In- 
dians and sinallpox patients; Chelsea délégation ; 
Veteran Reserve Corps froin Boston, with the Ultra 
Marine Band af sixty pieces; tlie coming Congress ; 
invited guésts; inayors of all the different cities in 
the Union; battalion of police. 

Filteen hundred men were in the procession, and 
they marched in a straggling way through all the 
streets, the leading spirits making frequent sallies 
out from their position té chase the boys who ha- 
rassed them on the route. A part of the scene was 
very pretty,when the men, thirty or forty in number, 
who were dressed in the elegant light colored cos- 
tume of Egyptian women, came dancing down a 
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long, well-shaded hill to the music of ‘‘My Mary- ! accompanied by the Governor of Virginia, and 


land,” which they sang as they danced. 

After a hasty breaklast the Horribles separated 
to prepare for the more serious demonstrations of 
the day. 

THE VISITING MILITARY, 
A pleasing feature of the celebration was the 


large number of military from other States that | 


participated in it. me 
of different sections, actuated by the same patriotic 


devotion, was an encouraging harbinger of the | 
era of good feeling that is growing, and intensify- | 


ing with every recurrence of the centennial com- 
memoration of the glorious deeds of our past.. The 
Bostonians seemed determined that nothing should 
be lacking on their part to cement the bouds of 
Union between the different sections, and purticu- 


lar honors were accorded to those ‘Taenat Hot 


coming from States that were arrayed against Mas 
sachusetts in our late unhappy family quarrel. 

Tae Wasurincton Ligur INrantry OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C.—Probably no one organization attracted 
more attention or was more highly honored than 
the Washington Light Infantry of Charleston, 8. C. 
‘The company is an old ene, having been organized 
in 1807. From its origin to the present day it-has 
maintained a most enviable position among the 
military organizations of the Palmetto City. In 
1824 it was the special guard of honor to escort the 
Marquis de Lafayette into the city. During the in- 
tense political excitement which prevailed in South 
Carolina over the nullificat‘on question in 1830-31, 
this command stood by the Union and suffered a 
depletion in its ranks in consequence, but it has 
more than regained its old position. In 1560 it was 
ordered into the Confederate service, and there re- 
mained during the war. The corps includes in its 
ranks representatives of the very best portion of 
Charleston society. The company is commanded 
by gentlemen who have kept abreast of the times, 
and the object of their visit was reconciliation and 
fraternization. The corps had forty men in line, 
and were accompanied by a number of prominent 
citizens of Charleston. Of the forty privates, thirty- 
three were in the Confederate serviee. They car- 
ried with them the national ensign presented to 
them by the military of Boston last April, the blue 
palmetto and crescent State flag, a fac-simile of 
the one under whic! the South Carolinians fought 
the battie of Fort Sullivan, June 28th, 1776, and 
whipped off the British fleet, commanded by Ad- 
miral S'r Peter Parker, which was presented to the 
corps by Governor Chamberlain of South Carolina, 
and the battle-flag of Colonel William Washington, 
Revolutionary fame, presented to the corps in 1829 
by the widow of Colonel Washington. 

The last-mentioned banner is a cherished relic, 
and the reverence for it is so great that on its ap- 
pearance in the streets of Charleston the citizens 
uncover, 

The flag is a square piece of crimson damask 
suin, 25 by 30 inches, with a laurel-bud woven in 
the centre, and is wern and faded, but is dearly 
chetished by these soldicrs. The venerable lady 
made a formal presentation of tuis banner to the 
company from the steps of her ancient mansion on 
South Bay Street in Charleston, and the incident 
Wis a notable one at the time. i 


This meeting together of men | 


) many prominent gentlemen, including General Fitz- 
Hugh Lee. 

New York Troops.—Our city was well repre- 
sented, and our representatives came in for a full 
share of the applause and hearty reception giver 

to strangers. The famous Seventh, seven hundred 
strong, under Colonel Emmons Clark, the Veterans 
strong, 
| under Colonel Marshall Lefferts, and the Old Guard 
| of this city, participated in the parade and were 
given positions of honor. The Seventh sustained 
| its well-earned reputation, and was undoubtedly 
| the finest regimental organization present. The 
Old Guard were accompanied by the Ninth Regi- 
ment band and drum corps. The command com- 
prised two companies, with the following officers: 
George W. McLean, Major commanding ; Louis D. 


| of the National Guard, two hundred and fift 





| 


| H. Chatterton, First Lieutenants; W. H. Webster 
and Charles Price, Second Lieutenants. The 
splendid uniform, magnificent physique and sol- 
dierly bearing of this corps was the occasion for 
frequent hearty applause. 

THe PennsyLvania Troors.—The Keystone State 
was represented by several organizations from Phila- 
delphia. The First Regiment of Pennsylvania was 
the most noted. This regiment occupies the same 
position in the Quaker City that the Seventh does in 
New York. It was organized in 1861 on the first re- 
ceipt of the news of the firing on Fort Sumter, and 
itsranks were immediately filled by the best class of 
citizens. The record of the regiment since has been | 
honorable. It was called into active duty in 1862 | 
and 1863, and rendered: valuable service on the 
borders of the State and in Maryland at the time of 
the battles of Antietam and Gettysburg. The 119th 








An interesting | 


story is told of the origin of the Flag of Eutaw. Jt | 


is said that when Colonel Washington was gallop- 
ing with his troop to the battle-field, he halted for 
an instant at the house ofa planter. The beautiful 
daughter of the planter, Miss Jane Elhott, noticing 
that the regiment had no colors, ran into her bou- 
deir and, ripping the damask back from one of 
those great, old-fashioned chairs which the weal- 
ther colonists were accustomed to import from 


~<|nrobe,<peedily fashioned it with her dainty fin- 


gers mto an ensign, which the patriots proudly bore 
iito the combat. Colonel Washington returned 
the compliment by going back ater the war and 
marrying the fair donor. 

The Charleston troops arrived in New York on 
Tuesday, the 15th, and were escorted to Boston by 
the Old Guard of this city. Their reception in this 
city was as hearty as in Boston. 

The officers of the Washington Light Infantry 
are: Thomas Y. Simmons, Captain: R. C. Gilchrist, 
First Lieutenant ; John Small, Second Lieutenant, 
and G. A Fuller, Third Lieutenant. 


Tne Firra Maryianp.-—This regiment, which is 
the “pet” of Baltimore, also attracted marked 
attention. The following are the staff officers of 


the regiment : Colonel J. Stricker Jenkins, Lieuten- | 


ant-Colonel H. D. Lonev, Major George R. Gaither, 
Jr., comprising the field; Adjutant ‘I’. A. Syming- 
ton, Quartermaster E. F. Pontier, Paymaster F. M. 
Colston, Ordnance Offieer Fitz-Hugh Goldsborough, 
Surgeon W. H. Crim, and Commissary Edward 
Johnson. 

The regiment, colonel, officers, and men, are the 
flower of the city of Balfimore, and a great peculi- 
arity isy that the regiment is largely composed of 
officers and men who belonged to both Union and 
Confederate armies; have been under fire in many 
batties, smelt gunpowder, endured the ha:dships of 
War in opposing armies, and have “ kept step to the 
music of the Union,’ marching under and ready to 
defend the honor of ‘‘ the old Stars and Stripes.” 
In their armory, provided by the city, may be seen 
hanging, side by side, the honorable discharges of 
officérs and men of both armies, now belonging to 
this regiment. Serving as a private in the ranks of 
Company C, and relusing any office, though often 
solicited, is General F. J. D. Webb, who has the 
name of being the best drilled soldier in the regi- 
ment. He entered the Union Army in one of the 
Union Maryland regiments at the beginning of the 
war, as a privafe, and was promoted for gallantry 
from post to post until he reached a brigadier-cen- 
eralship. ‘There are otlers of the same sort from 
the Confederate Army. 

As an indication of the spirit in which Boston 
welcomed these Southerners, we quote the follow- 
ing from the Leening Transcript: ‘* Never since 
the days when favorite regiments of our own were 
returning, after long and eventful absence, has the 
drum-beat along State Street rallied to doors and 
curbstones more eager and enthusias‘ic welcomers, 
Never were faces of onlookers more radiant with 
joy and pride, or cheers and hand-clappings more 
hearty and contagious. An electric stream of 
sympathy ran through the c:owd pressing alniost 
lovingly and caressinugly upon the ranks of the South- 
erners, and the guests seemed worthy of itall. A 
finer-looking body of citizen soldiers never paraded 
in our streets. Marching beneath their proudly- 
borne flag of the Union, the Southerners came hither 
four or five hondred miles to rejoice with our re- 
joicing over glorions d:eds of New Englanders. 

et us be duly thankful for the spirit that is so gen- 

2rously potted out over the land to-day, making 
this event possible. As men and getitlemen, they 
are again our brothers; as soldiers, they are under 
the old flag of the whv+ eountry, and we are by so 
much the richer in our kin atid the stronger m our 
national strength. The great celebration to which 
Boston gives herself up this week will not have been 
n vain te bring this realization. 

Oruke Sovurnenn One@anizatioxs. ~The Wash- 
mgton Light Infantry, of Washington, D. C., and 
the Norfolk Light Artillery Blues, also received a 
hearty welcome. The last-named organization was 





| expense, and they offered to the Continental Con- 


Pennsylvania Regiment, which did good service 
during the war, was formed from this organization. 
The regiment also served as an excellent school for 
many officers who distinguished themselves during 
the war. It has also been frequently called into 
the service of the State, and recently performed 
a tour of duty in the coal regions. The staff officers 
are: Colonel, R. Dale Benson; Lieutentant-Colonel, 
J. Ross Clark; Major, Charles K. Ide; Adjutant, 
Joseph B. Goodwin, all graduates of D Company, 
the crack company of the regiment. 

The Second Pennsylvania is also one of the finest 
Philadelphia regiments, and dil good service during 
the late war. They carried their old battle-flag, 
whose tattered and bullet-:iddled folds gave evi- 
dence of the trying scenes through which the regi- 
ment passed. The following are the staff officers: 
Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-Ganeral Peter Lyle, 
now commanding the 15th Brigade, Ist Division, Pa. 
General Lyle was late Colonel of the 19th Pennsyl- 
vania and 90th Pennsylvania, during the Rebellion, 
and also commanded the 12th, 13th, and 39th Mas- 
sachusetts Regiments of Boston, which fought: for 
three years in twenty-eight battles side by side with 
General Lyle’s 90th Pennsylvania Regiment. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, Harmanus Neff, late Captain of the 
19th Pennsylvania Volunteers ; Colonel 196th Penn- 
sylvania; now commanding 2d Regiment. Major 
John A. Gorgas, late Captain of the 90th Pennsyl- 
yania ; Major 196th Pennsylvania ; and Colonel 213th 
Pennsylvania. Adjutant, First Lieutenant J. 8. Von 
Nelda, Company B, acting. 

The Siate Fencibles, under command of Captain 
J. W. Ryan, was also present. This organization is 
considered the best-drilled military company in 
Pennsylvania. 

The Washington Grays, one of the oldest military 
bodies in Philadelphia, was with the Pennsylvania 
troops. 

The Troop Philadelphia Cavalry attracted a great 
deal of attention, on account of its elegant uniform 
and interesting history. 

The troop was organized during the threatening 
times preceding the Revolution. On the 17th day 
of November, i774, twenty-eight gentlemen of 
Philadelphia, all of the highest respectability and | 
of fortune, voluntarily associated themselves to- | 
gether under the name of the Philadelphia Troop 
of Light Horse. They were equipped at their own 


gress their services, which were accepted, and 
during the whole Revolution they furnished their 
own sustenance and refused pay. 

They were representative men of Pennsylvania, 
and, although accustomed to a life of ease and 
comfort, their subordination and discipline received 
the praises of Washington. They distinguished 
themselves at Trenton and at Princeton. In many 
of the campaigns they acted as the body-guard of 
Washington at his request. 

The troop possesses among their archives numer- 
ous letters written in later campaigns by Washing- 
ton, the President of the State of Pennsylvania, 
and other eminent officials during the Revolutionary 
periods, acknowledging their bravery and services. 
In their armory hangs the Hessian flag captured 
by them, and there, by its side, the roll of the 
prisoners taken by them at the time. The old 
standard presented to them by their first captain, 
and carried by them in all the Revolutionary cam- 
paigns, still exists. It was the first flag that con- 
tained the thirteen stripes representing the thirteen 
colonies, and when our national ensign was stbse- 
quently adopted, the thirteen stripes of the standard 
of the troop gave to it its most attractive and dis- 
tinguished character, 

The organization has been continued without in- 
terruption from the revolutionary times, and by its 
public services since, its members have proved 
themselves not unworthy successors to those who 
first formed its ranks. 

They aided Pennsylvania in 1798-1838 in quelling 
troubles in that State. They took part in the war 
of 1812, acted as the escort of Lafayette from Tren- 
ton to Philadelphia in 1824, and or numerous occa- 
sions they have acted as the body-guard of different 
Presidents of the United States on important occa- 
sions. At the last Presidential inauguration they 
had the right of the line by reason of the date of 
their organization and their public services, and 
they were honored by the detail of four members to 
accompany the President as an immediate body 





Buckley, First Captain; Gen. James I. Hatfield, | 
Second Captain; Major Gustavus A. Fuller and G., | 





guard upon his return froin the Capitol after the 
inaugural ceremonies, 

In 1861 they were the first cavalry company | 
mustered into the service of the Government, and | 
the only one during the three months’ campaign. 
Although comparatively a small organization, it 
gave to the country in those troubles sixty-eight 
commissioned officers, not a few. of whom attained 
high rank and great distinction, ; 

Tue Verrnan Division.—The following are the 
organizations comprising the Union Veteran Bri- 
grade, with the date of their organization: (1638) 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Mas- 
sachusetts, Major-General Nathaniel P. Banks 
commanding ; (1741) Newport Artillery Veteran 
Association of Rhode Island, Colonel Julius Sayer 
commanding ; (1775) Newburyport Veteran Artil- 
lery of Massachusetts, Colonel nr. Stone comniand- 
ing ; (1805) Salem Light Infantry Veteran Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, Captain W. C. Endicott 
commanding; (1807) Washingion Light Infantry of 
Charleston, S. C., Colonel 1 ¥. & 











commanding; (1818) First Light Infantry Vet- 
eran Association of Providence, R, I,, Major. 


ran National Guard, Seventh Regiment, State of 
New York, Major-General Marshall Lefferts com- 
manding ; (1826) Old Guard of New York city, 
Major-General George W. McLean commanding ; 


* (1828) Norfolk (Va.), Light Artillery Biues, Cap- 


sain J. W. Gilmer commanding ; (1851) Amoskeag 
Veterans of Manchester, N. H., Major George C, 
Gilmore commanding ; (1858) Putnam Phalanx of 
Hartford, Conn., Major Henry Kennedy command- 
ing. The brigade was commanded by Major Dex- 
ter H. Follett, with George H. Allen as_ chief of 
staff, and Colonels A. P. Martin and Brownell 
Granger as assistant adjutants. The aids are 
Charles L. Willard of Putnam Phalanx, Colonel 
M. V. B. Edgerly of Amoskeag Veterans, Captain 
A. Crawford Greene of Providence Veteran Associ- 
ation, Colonel Thomas Y. Simmons of Washington 
Light Infantry of Charleston, 8S. C.; Lieutenant 
Charles W. Stevens, Lieutenant John L. Stevenson, 
Sergeant Thomas Bb, Jordan, Sergeant George, D. 
Baldwin, Captain George A. Shaw, Captain Samuel 
Hichborn, C. B. Barrett, Robert White, Jr. 


THe GRAND REVIEW, 


Special accommodations had been arranged at 
the State House for the reviewing officers, and by 
the time these gentiemen had assumed their sta- 
tions the scene was particularly brilliant. Upon 
the platform were Governor Gaston, Vice-President 
Wilson, Gen. Sherman, Gen. McDoweil, Gen. Nel- 
son A. Miles, Brig-Gen. Hincks and Gen. Cole and 
Col. Tourtillotte of Gen. Sherman’s staff, all of the 
United States Army; Gov. Ingersoll of Connecti- 
cut, the Hon. Josiah Quincy, Gov. Lippitt of Rhode 
Island, Gov. Dingley of Maine, Gov. Cheney of New 
Hampshire, and Gov. Bagley of Michigan, each 
with their respective staffs; Gen. Joseph R. Haw- 
ley, Mayors Wickham of New York, Stokely of 
Philadelphia, Lewis of New Haven, Sprague of 
Hariford, Doyle of Providence, the Mayor of 
Albany, and the Legislature of Massachusetts and 
members of the Boston City Government. 

The organizations were led by Major-General 
Butler and staff, the first division being composed 
of State troops, The visiting soldiery came next, 
and their appearance elicited the heartiest enthu- 
siasin, Positions were assigned the various regi- 
ments as follows: 


Major Higginson, Chief of Division, and Staff. 
Grafulla’s Band, New York. 

Seventh (N. Y.) Regiment Drum Corps. 
Seventh Regiment, N.G.S. N. Y., Brig. Gen. Wag- 
ner Commanding. 

First Division National Guard of Pennsylvania and 

~ 


Staff. 
Beck’s Band, Philadelphia. 

First Pennsylvania Regiment Drum Corps. 
First Pennsylvania Regiment. 
Second Pennsylvania Regiment with Band. 
Drum Corps. 

Ringold Band of Reading (Penn.) 
Pennsylvania State Fencibles. 
Liberty Cornet Band of Philadelphia. 
Washington Grays of Philadelphia. 


sand. 
Company B., 4th ——, Pennsylvania National 
iuard. 

Reppeti’s Band, Washington, D. C. 
Washington Light Infantry, Washington, D. C. 
American Band. 

Providence (R. J.) Drum Corps. 
First Light Infantry of Providence, R. I. 
National Band, Providence. 
Meagher Guards of Providence. 
Colt’s Armoty Band of Hartford, Conn. 
Hillyer Guards of Hartford. 

Drum Corps. 

Middletown Guards of Middletown, Conn. 
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General W. W. Brown commanding: (1824) Vete- | His Excellency the Governor of Maine and Staff, 


under escort of Portland Cadets, His Excellency 
the Governor of New Hampshire and Staff, under 
escort of Governor Straw Rifles, fis Excellency 
the Governor of Connecticut and Staff, nnder es- 
cort of First Company Governor’s Foot Guards, 
His Excellency the Governor of Rhode Isiand and 
Staff, His Excellency the Governor of New Jersey 
and Staft, His Excellency the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania and Staff, under escort of Washington 
Grays, His Excellency the Governor of Mississippi 
and Staff, His Excellency the Governor of Michigan 
and Staff, Representatives in Congress from Maine, 
Representatives in Congress from Massachusetts, 
Judges United States Circuit and District Courts. 
Judges of Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts and Sheriff of Suffolk, United States Civil 
Officials, United States Military Officers, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and Council, Heads of Departments, 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

The Third Division, Colonel Charles E. Fuller 
Chief of Division, comprised the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association, under escort of the Philadelphia 
City Troop, with their guests, viz: Hon. Charles 
Devens, Jr., the Orator of the Day, Rev. Rufus 
Ellis and Rev. Phillips Brooks, Chaplains of the 
Day, and a number of Historical, Antiquarian and 
other associations, 

The Fourth Division, Colonel Thomas L. Liver- 
more, Chief of Division, comprising a brigade of 
veteran organizations, under the command ol 
Major Dexter H. Follett, as follows: Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, Newport, R. I, 
Artillery Veteran Asociation, Newburyport, Mass., 
Veteran Artillery Company, Old Guard of New 
York, Salem, Mass., Light Infantry Veteran Asso- 
ciation, Veteran National Guard, Seventh Regiment, 
State of New York, Putnam Phalanx, of Hartford, 
Conn., Amoskeag Veterans, of Manchester, N. H., 
Washington Light Infantry, of Charleston, S. C., 
First Light Infantry Veteran Association, of Provi- 
dence, K. J., and the following organizations, viz: 
Old Columbians, Amesbury and Salisbury Veteran 
“Artillery Association. 

The Fifth Division, General J. Cushing Edmands, 
Chief of Division, Lexington Minute Men, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College Cadets, Cambridge 
Cadets, of East Cambridge, Chelmsford Minute 
Men, Thorndike Horse Guards, of Beverly, Magoun 


| Battery, of Medford, Boston School Battalion, Wor- 


cester Independent Cadets, of Boston, Veteran 
Thirty-third Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteers, 
Naumkeag Association, the Franco-Belgian Bene- 
volent Society, Boston Caledonian Club, Delega- 
tions from ‘Towns. 

The Sixth Division, Colonel Charles B: Fox, Chiet 
of Division, comprised posts of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, councils of the order of United 
American Mechanics, and lodges of the Knights of 
Pythias. 

The Seventh and Eighth Divisions, under com- 
mand of John ‘I. Bamrick, Esq., and John J, 
O’Brien, Esq., were composed of various societies. 

The Ninth Division, Levi L. Willcutt, Esq., Chiet 
of Division, comprised representatives of the 
mechanics, manutactarers and business men of 
Boston, with wagons containing implements of their 
industry or specimens of their merchandise. 

The formation of the procession was a work of 
great magnitude, and hardly a street of any ac- 


| count was without its section. The streets through 


which the procession was to pass were roped off 


| at each end, and no vehicles were allowed in them 


during the entire day. . At one o’clock the line was 
complete, and the long march for Bunker Hill be- 
gan in good form. The route, viewed at this time, 


| was one of the finest decorated ever seem in this 


| country. 


Fifth Maryland Regiment Drum Corps and United | 


- States Marine Band. 
Fifth Maryland Regiment. 


There was one prolonged roar of kindly greet- 
ings as this division passed by, the guests from 
Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina receiving 
demonstrations such as have never been equaled 
in this country. General Sherman looked the hap- 
piest mortal among the crowd on the stand. 


Ha! 


stood and gaged, keeping his head in a steady | 


sway while troop alter troop saluted him. 


The schoolgirls, numbering many hundreds, to | 


whom had been assigned the upper tiers of seats, 
strained their necks as the '‘sojers ’’ tramped be- 
fore them, and shouted quite lustily, notwithstand- 
ing it appeared as if they had exhausted their 
patriotism in rounds of appropriate song awaiting 
the review. 

Tur Great PROCESSION, 

At the conclision of the grand review, every- 
body turned with interest towards the South End, 
where the line of march was to be taken up by the 
grand procession, ‘The headquarters of General 
Francis A, Osborn, the efficient Chief Marshal of the 
occasion, were fixed at the corner of Beacon and 
Arlington Streets; and at 9 o'clock the members 
of his staff reported him there. Without any un- 
necessary delay, the line was formed in the follow- 
ing order, the escort moving at 11:30 o’clock, 
promptly at the time fixed for the start of the pro- 
cession : 

Body of Mounted ~~ — command of the 
Chief. 
General Francis A, Osborn, Chief Marshal and 


an. 

Ist Corps of Cadets, Lieut-Col. Thomas F. Edmands 
Escorting 

His Excellency William Gaston, Governor and 

Commander-in-Chief, and Staff. 

2d Corps of Cadets, Lieut.-Col. A. Parker Browne, 
Escorting 

Major-General B. F. But!er, commanding Ist Divi- 

sion M. V. M., and Staff. 

Ist Division Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, viz.: 
2d Brigade, Brigadier-General George H. Peirson. 
Ist Brigade, Brigadier-General L. 8. Burrell. 
3d Brigade, owe Robert E. Chamber- 
ait. 

Theti followed the First Division, under command 
of Major Henry L. Higginson, comprising. visiting 
hodies of the regular militia of States other than 

Massachusetts. 

The Second Division, under command of Colonel 
Henry R. Sibley, comprised Companies D and E, 
Fifth Artillery, United States Army, under com- 
mand of Brevet Major-General Richard Arnold, 
escorting. his Honor Samuel C. Cobb, Mayor, and 
the city Government of Boston, with their invited 
guests, among whom were the Mayors of cities 
in different parts of the Union, Members of the 
United States Centennial Commission, the New Eng- 
land Sociéty of New York, and distingu'shed citizens. 
Then followed the National Lancers, escorting the 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial branches of the 
State Government, with invited guests of the Com- 
jmonwealth, Vice-President of United States, Mr. 
Justice Strong of Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Hunt 
of Supreme Court, His Excellency the Spanish 
Minister, His Excellency the Japanese Minister, His 
Excellency the Chilian Minister, His Excellency 
the Haytian Minister, His Excellency the Minister of 
Guatemala, General Sherman and Staff, United 
States Senators !rom Maine and Massachusetts, 





Many notable additions had been made 
during the morning, increasing the richness of the 
scene. Columbus avenue, through which the 
pageant first moved, held at least 50,000 people, 
and every house had its flags, streamers, banners, 
or appropriate mottoes. The enthusiasm of the 
people, as the strong guard of police passed by, 
showing to the view the chief marshal and his 
finely mounted staff, was unbounded, and it mani- 
fested itselt by cheers, the clapping of hands and 
the waving of handkerchiefs. Governor Gaston, 
the next prominent personage in the line, was 
everywhere greeted with enthusiasm. General 
Butler was next in line. nis characteristic appear- 
ance and readiness to acknowledge the recognition 
of the populace kept him in constant response to 
greetings along the entire route. Generals Sher- 
man, Burnside and Banks met with a perfect ova- 
tion all along the route. When the visiting troops 
came in sight they received quite an ovation from 
the assemblage. The Seventh New York Regi- 
ment, with its precision in marching and wheeling, 
was the first to appear, and received a round of 
applause at every point. The greeting of the First 
Peunsylvania, in its strongly contrasting uviform 
and heavy marching order, was a perfect ovation. 
It was closely followed by the Second Pennsyl- 
vauia in light order, which was also warmly wel- 
comed, the tattered battle-flag borne in the ranks 
of the latter receiving respectful recognition. 
Smaller bodies, including the Washington Grays 
of Philadelphia, State Fencibles of Philadelphia, 
Light Infantry of Washington, and the Philadelphia 
City Troop, won marked demonstration for their 
unique outfits and excellent bearing. The Fifth 
Maryland Infantry closed up handsomely the left of 
this division, and demonstrations of approval of 
their two days’ stay in the city were rapturously 
repeated. The greatest interest, however, was 
manifested in the Veteran Division, as it contained 
all the old organizations, including the ex-Con- 
federates, towards whom everybody appeared 
desirous of showing the warmest attention. The 
organizations of this division nearly all ante-date 
the Revolution. Immediately fullowing were tl.e 
guests to whom Bostonians desired to do the honors 


| of revived brotherhood—the Washington Light 


Infantry of Charleston, S. C., and the Nortok 
Artillery Blues, of Norfolk, Va. The recognition all 
along the route from their entrance to Columbus 
Avenue to their withdrawal with the other veteran 
organizations at Haymarket Square was one con- 
tinued ovation, and but for a change of position in 
the line, the demonstrations over their appearance 
might have interrupted the progress of the division, 
so anxious were the peop e to tender them the 
hand of fellowship. The celebrated Eutaw battle- 
flag, borne in the ranks of the Charlestonians, ren- 
dered their identity, when abreast of the multitude, 
unmistakable, however, and the public expressions 
were of the heartiest description. The Norfolk 
Blues made a very fine appearance, with their field- 
pieces and horses that were secured for them upon 
their arrival. The public mind was not only given 
expression to by word of mouth, but in the mottces 
exhibited in the decoration of many private dwell- 
ings and stores, and the ex-Confederates can have 
but one idea of the feelings of the Northern com- 
munity towards them. 
THE DispLAy or Loca. INDUSTRIES. 

The Ninth Division of the great procession was 
devoted exclusively to the trades of the city. These 
were illustrated by an immense line of trucks and 
wagons upon which were specimens of the several 
kinds of workmanship. e 

(Continued on page 298.) 
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This division was formed on Chandler and Apple- 
ton Streets, Warren Avenue, Dartmouth, West Ded- 
ham, West Canton, West Brookiine, Pembroke, 
West Newton, and Berkeley Streets and Kutland 
Square. 

The teams of the leather merchants were laden 
with rough and split leather, hides, and finished 
goods. The New England Shoe and Leather Com- 
pany and the Boston Rubber Shoe Company showed 
the multitude the process of making goods with 
their machinery. 

In the line of druggisis’ materials, the exhibition 
by George C. Goodwin & Co. attracted much at- 
tention, the tastefully ornamented team being filled 
with a mass of medicine and apparatus that repre- 
sented almost everything used by physician and 
surgeon. 

The display of furniture was very large and inter- 
esting, nearly every firm in the city having speci- 
mens suitably arranged and inscribed. F.M. Holmes 
& Co. exhibited their finest work in this line. 

The piano and organ manufacturers, especially 
the Mason & Hamlin and Emerson Companies, 
turned out a large variety of work, and also their 
entire employés. It would be difficult to speak of 
each of the 500 teams as they deserved, but a word 
is due to the exhibitions by the Herring Safe Com- 
pany; L.C. Chase & Co., carriage-robes, horse- 
blankets, nets, etc.; Knowles Steam Pump Co.3 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., dry-goods; Phillips, Sherman 
& Co., boys’ clothing; R. W. Walters’ Bay State 
Sugar Refinery, and B. F. Sturtevant, improved 
fan-blowers. 

This division was nearly four miles in length, and 
altho igh regarded by many of the citizens as tedi- 
ous, afforded much gratification to the strangers. 


SERVICES AT THE MONUMENT. 


It was expected that the exercises arranged by 
the Bunker Hill Association, to take place in the 
huge pavilion in the shadow of the granite finger, 
would be opened at four o’clock ; but at that time 
nothing was to be seen of the procession, and it 
was only at half-past six that the speakers and 
special guests arrived. At seven o'clock Chief 
Marshal Walker called the immense assemblage to 
order, and introduced the Hon.'George W. Warren. 
the president of the day. At this time there were 
on the platform Governor Gaston and the guests.of 
the State, including Vice-President Wilson, ‘Gen. 
Sherman, Judge E. R. Hoar, ex-Speaker Blaine, 
Gens. Kilpatrick and Burnside, Govs. Bedle of New 
Jersey*and Hartranft of Pennsyivania, the Mayor 
and Aldermen of Boston, and many others. 

The oration of the day was delivered by General 
Charles Devens, Jr., and was considerably abbre- 
viated on account of the lateness of the hour. 


Fettow-Crrizens: In pions and patriotic com- 
memoration of the great deed which 100 years ago 
was done on this immortal field, in deep thankfulness 
for the blessings which have beeen showered upon 
us as & people with so lavish a hand,in the earnest 
hope that the liberty guarded and sustained by the 
sanctions of law which the valor of our fathers won 
for us, and which we hold to-day in solemn ‘trust, 
may be transmitted to endless generations, we bave 
gathered to-day in this countless throng, represent- 
ing in its assemblage every portion of our common 
country. A welcome, cordial, generous,and heartfelt, 
each andall. Welcome to the sons of New England 
and their descendants, no matter where their homes 
may be; they stand upon the soil mad: sacred now 
and for ever by the blood of their fathers. Among 
them we recognize with peculiar pleasure and satis- 
faction those allied by family ties to the great leaders 
of the day, to Prescott, Patnam, or Warren, to 
Stark, Knowlton, or Pomeroy, and equally those in 
whose veins flows the kindred blood of any of the 
brave men who stood, together in the battle line. 
Welcome to the citizens of every State, alike from 
those which represent the thirteen colonies, and 
from the younger States of the Union. We thank 
them all, whether they come from the great Middle 
States which bind us together, from ;the West, or 
from the South, for the pilgrimage they have made 
hither in generous appreciation of the great step 
that was taken here upon the jagged and thorny 

ath on which we were compelled to walk in our 
journey toward independence. Fought although 
this battle was by the men of the colonies of New 
England, they did not stand for themselves alone, 
but that there might be founded a structure imper- 
ishable as any thatiman canrear ina free and united 
government. Welcome to the Vice-President and the 
members of the Cabinet of the President of the United 
States, and the Justices of its Supreme Court. They 
represent to us the Government which was the re- 
sult of the Revolution. In 1775 Massachusetts was 
the most populous but one, or perhaps, two, of the 
colonies, and by the unity of her people the. most 
powerful and warlike of any..... 

The occupation of Bunker Hill was resolved on at 
the suggestion of the Committee of Safety of Massa- 
chusetts, made with a knowledge that General Gage 
was about to take possession of the heights of Char- 
lestown, and on the evening of the 16th of June, the 
force destined for this formidable movement as- 
sembled upon the Common at Cambridge. It con- 
sisted of some seven or eight hundred men, drawn 
from the regiments of Prescott, Frye, and Bridge, 
and some two hundred men of Connecticut, from the 
regiment of Putnam, under Captain Thomas Knowl- 
ton, the whole under the command of Colonel Wil- 
liam Prescott. As they formed for their. march, 
Langdon, the President of Harvard College, came 
from his study and implored the blessing of God 
upon their then unknown and dangerous expedition. 

The speaker here gave a long description of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. He then continued, as follows: 

The, story I have told, fellow-citizens, has been 
often related before you, far more vividly, nor has 


_ itbeen in my power to add anything to ther facts 


which patient and loving investigation haslong singe 
brought to light. Tested by the simple rule that 
whoever holds or gains the ground fought for wins 
the victory, the battle was, of course, at its close, 
a defeut for the Provincial forces, butit.was a defeat 
that carried, and deserved to carry, with it.all the 
moral consequences of a victory, As General Bur- 
goyne gazed from Copp’s Hill. on the scene which 
he so graphically describes in a letter: to Lord 
Stanley, he was saddened, he says, “ by the reflec- 
tion that a defeat would be perhaps the loss of the 
British empire in America,’’ but althoughin his eyes 
a victory, it was one which equally marked the loss 
of that empire. The lesson drawn-from it.was: the 
same both; in Europe and America. ‘tf England,"’ 
wrote Franklin,“ has lost her @olonies for ever,”’ and 
Washington, as he listened with inten-e interest to 
the narrative and heard that the troops he was 
coming to command had not only withstood the fire 
of the regulars, but had again and again repulsed 
tliem, renewed his expressions of confidence in final 
victory. .... 

To-day it.is the highest duty of all, no matter on 
what side they were, but above all of those. who 
have struggled for the preservation of the Union, 
to strive that it becomes one of generous confi- 
dence in which all States shall, as of old, stand 

houlder to shoulder, if need be, against the world 
in arms. Towards those with whom we lately 
warred, and who recognize that the results are to 








be kept inviolate, there should be no feeling of re- 
sentinent or bitterness. ‘To the necessity of events 
they have submitted; to the changes in, the Con- 
stitution they have assented; we cannot and we 
do not think so basely or so meanly of them as to 
believe that they have done so except generously 
and without mental reservation. We know that it 
is not easy to readjust all the relations of society 
when one form is suddenly swept away, that the 
sword does its work rudely and not with that 
gradual preparation which attends the changes of 
peace. We realize that there are difficulties and 
distrusts not to be removed at once between those 
who have been masters and slaves; yet there ave 
none which will not ultimately disappear. All true 
|men are with the South in demanding for sher 
| peace, order, honest and good government, and 
| encouraging her in the work of rebuilding all that 

has been made desolate. We need not doubt the 

issue : she will not stand as the ** Niobe of nations” 
| lamenting her sad fate ; she will not look back to 
deplore a past which can not and should not return, 
but with the fire of her ancient courage she will 
gird herself up to the emergencies of her new 
| situation, she will unite her people by the bonds of 

that mutual confidence which their mutual interests 
| demand, and renew her former prosperity and her 
| rightful influence in the Union. .... 

Peace for ever with the great.country from which 
the day we commemorate did so much rudely to 
dissever us. If there were in that-time, or if there 
have been since, many ‘things which we could have 
wished ctherwise, we -can easily afford to let them 
pass into oblivion. But we do not forget in the 
struggle of the Revolution how many of her states- 
men stood forth to assert the justice of our cause, 
and to demand for.us the rights of which we had 
been deprived ,until the celebrated address was 
passed which declared that the Honse of Commons 
would consider as.enemies to the King and country 
all those wio would further attempt the ,prosecu- 
tion.of a war on the Continent of America for ;:the 
purpose of reducing the American colonies to 
obedience. From her we have drawn-the great 
body.of laws which, modified and adapted to our 
different situation, proteetus to-day in our, property, 
its descent, possession, and transmission, and. which 
guard our dearer personal rights by:the habeas 
corpus and the ‘trial ‘by jury. They were our 
countrymen who from the days of ‘King John to 
, those of George III. have made. of her.ajland in 
which ‘‘freedom has ‘broadened slowly down; from 
precedent -to precedent.’’ It was she who had 
placed her foot upon the “ divine right of kings” 
and solemnly maintained that governments exist 
only by consent of;the governed, when in 1688 she 
changed the succession to the) British crown and 
caused her rulers to resign. thereafter: by a statute 
of Parliament. From |ber we learned the great 
lessons of constitutional \liberty which as .against 
her we resolutely asserted. ‘There was no colony 
of any other kingdom of | Kurepe: that would have 
dreamed of demanding as rights; those things which 
our fathers deemed their inheritance. as English- 
men—none that. would net haye .yielded unhesi- 
tatingly to any injuvetion , of ;the parent State. 
Whatever differences: have) been or may hereafter 
come, let us remember still;that we were the two 
distinctly settled free governments, and that the 
noble English tongue in whieh.we. speak alike is 
‘*the language of freemen throughout the world.” 
Above all, may there be peace for ever among the 
States of this Union. ‘* The blood spilt here,” said 
Washington upon the plage .where we stand, 
‘‘roused the whole American people, and united 
them in defense of .their riglits—that union will 
never be broken.” .... 

We are gratified to-day by the presence of citi- 
zens of Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, as well 
as of other States of the South. Their fathers 
were ancient friends of Massachusetts; it wes the 
inspiration they gave which strengthened the 
hearts and nerved the arm of every man of New 
England. In every proper and larger sense the 
soil upon which their sons stand is theirs as well as 
ours, and wherever there may have been estrange- 
ment, here, at least, we have met upon common 
ground. They unite with us in recognition of the 
great principles of civil and. religious liberty, and 
in, pious menrory of those who vindicated them 
they join with us in the wish to make of this regen- 
erated Union a power grander and more. angust 
than its founders dared to hope. 

Stdnding always in generous remembrance of 
every seetion of the Union, neither now nor here- 
after will we distinguish between States or sections 
in our anxiety for the glory and happiness. of, ull. 
To-day upon the verge of the centuries,.as toge- 
ther we lovk back upon that.which is gone in deep 
and heartfelt gratitude for the prosperity.so largely 
enjoyed by us, so together will we look; forward 
serenely and with confidence to that which is, ad- 
vancing. ‘Together will. we utter our solemn aspi- 
rations in the spirit of the motto of the city which 
now incloses within its limits the battle-field and 
the town for whicl it was fought, ‘* As God was to 
our fathers, so may He be to us.”’ 

General Devens.was followed by the Apollo Club, 
who. sang a: Centennial hymn, after which the 
Hon. George Washington Warren made the follow- 
ing address: 

‘Lhis is the first centennial anniversary of Bunker 
Hill. The century just passed has presented to its 
successors yonder traditional monument of gran.te 
to the heroic Fathers of the Republic—erected un- 
der the supervision.,of-Solomon Willard, that re- 
nowned architect.who spnuraed to take the proper 
compensation for his. eighteen years’ service, being 
a descendant.of a gallant. officer whose remains lie 
at the; foot of: this. hill; consecrated. at its com- 
mencement and completion by the majestic Web- 
ster, whose. words. still live,and can never. fail to 
instruct; impelled. in; its. progress: by the. silver- 
voiced, all,persuasive Everett. The. contribution 
of the .whole, people, .in whieh Louisiana, South 
Carolina andthe. other. States joined. with, Massa- 
chusetts, it stands the silent orator, gathering. in its 
massive form the time;hallawed associations of the 
place ; and. as:it lifts its gray head to keep com- 
‘pany. with the stars, and. takes note as impressively 
as they. of the centuries that, are to follow, may, it 
be to allithe inhabitants te: the remotest age an in- 
spiration, to, patriotism and to those good works 
which make: 'the Hiberty site union, and the true 
grandeur. of the United. States of, America. ; The 
association invoked ithe, presence, of the high offi- 
cers of the National:Government in its three co- 
ordinate departments, and of :the executive. officer 
of every State and of the, principal city thereof. 
From, the sincere regrets ,of the absent, we know 
that all are here, either.in‘the body. or in spirit. | 
The heart of Bunker Hill, now crowning the me- 
tropolis of Boston,.is big. enough toreceive you all, 
and), begs you, in\-her name, and, in her undying 

zlgries; to bury all animosities, and to resolve that 

forth there shall be, no contention except that 
which. shall best. serve our glorious country. We 
desired also that. every nation should be repre- 
sented, here by its Minister accredited at Washing- 
ton, making this an occasion also of international 
harmony. Yes,.we desired very much to be hon- 
ored by the presence of the distinguished Minister 
from our Mother Country, whose good sovereign is 
now here more highly esteemed thanever. In 1871 





| 














Great Britain and the United States celebrated 
this anniversary by the exchange on that day of 
the ratification of the Treaty of Washington, These 
two nations have set the example to the world of 
preferring arbitration to war, following the motto 
of President Grant, ‘‘ Let us have peace.’”’ The 
battle of Bunker Hill was fought by our fathers in 
defense of the principles of the British Constitution, 


tions. South Carolina has sent to us a Palmetto- 
tree, which we have planted in front by the side of 
the Pine-tree. May these two State omblems, to- 
day planted on Bunker Hill, be a symbol of re- 
newed fraternity, never again to be interrupted. 
Let it be taken also asa pledge of reunion between 
all the States, for, with Massachusetts and South 
Carolina in full accord, as they were a hundred 
years ago, our Union is as firm and enduring as our 
Monument, which they, with true patriotism, joined 
with us in bui:ding. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Warren's speech, there 
was such a clamoring for General Sherman, that he 
was obliged to respond : 


take issue with the President here for calling upon 
me as the national representative, when we have 
the Vice-President here on the stand. [Applause.] 
We have also the Justices of the Supreme Court 
here, and all these gentlemen and a dozen Gover- 
nors. It is true I have come 1,500 miles, and I am 


text I will be the first to respond to General 
Devens’s call to come upon this stand and pledge 


Hancocks did ninety-nine years ago. [Applause.] If 
I should call upon this autlience, I see plenty of sol- 
diers who would come here and swear it again and 
again. [Applause, and a voice, Amen.] ‘‘ Amen,’’ 
exclaimed the speaker, and continuing: Indeed we 
all stand upon sacred ground, and I am a'most 
sorry to hear this called Breed’s Hill; it is Bunker 
Hill to me. [Applause.] I will swear it is Bunker 
Hill. [Tremendous applause.] It was Bunker Hill 


ment of granite. If Mr. Breed is about here, he had 
better goaway. [Loud and continued applause and 
laughter.] But, gentlemen, I assure you J listened 
with deep interest to General Devens’s account of 





that battle. 1 have always with a soldier’s feeling 
felt for that body of men when they were detailed 


but they came here like good soldiers—always 
patiently, and with a solemn and a holy purpose. 
Their minds were made up to fight, wherever they 
were placed, and it was#God’s providence that they 
were placed right here. I ire no doubt General 
Devens gives the proper distribution of honors to 
the parties. Warren, though senior, died a scholar 
and martyr, and is venerated everywhere. Prescott 
was the hero here. [Applause.] He worked all 
night with spades and mattock:—and he worked to 
a purpose—and thefnext day he fought where he 
had worked the night before, and he is entitled to 
all the honor and the glory. Old Putnam has enough 
beside. [Laughter and applause.] And I love to 
refer to the old idea of Putuam’s riding down some 
stairs. Where they were I don’t know, but some- 
where. [Laughter.] .I should say the glorious old 
soldier and his example are worthy a dozen monu- 
ments like that, even if built of gold. [Great 
applause.] Now, ladies and gentlemen, I know 1 
have been called upon simply to be looked at 
[laughter], as one of those envious characters that 
flit across the horizon occasionally, but I thank you 
from my heart for giving me an opportunity to see 
what I think is the most magnificent pageant that. 
has ever been seen on this continent. [Great 
applause.] You may think you are a very good- 
looking crowd, as you stand or sit here, but you 
won’t compare with what we saw as we came down 
the magnificent avenue to-day ; notat all. [Laughter 
and applause.] You would hardly fill one of those 
cross streets, and we passed a thousand of them. 
[Applanse.] But as the newspapers to-morrow will 
tell all that, I don’t need to take up any more of 
our time, and I thank you for having listened thus 
ong. 

Upon the call for Governors but three responded: 
Hartranft of Pennsylvania, Bedle of New Jersey, 
and Dingley of Maine. 

Governor Hartranft spoke as follows: 


I certainly feel a delicacy in appearing before 
you, and simply-because I am a governor, because 
1 was reminded to-day that governors were as 
plenty in this city as brigadier-generais and gen- 
eral officers were at Washington during the war. 
[Applause and laughter.] | certainly suppose 
some of these gentlemen are now in the field doing 
duty. I didn’t come fifteen hundred miles, as my 
friend General Sherman did, but [I have brought 
some. fifteen hundred Pennsylvanians [applause] 
to take part. [Loud applause.] It is not my de- 
sire to make any speech, but I know that they 
would not like it did | not say a word to you and 
invite you from all the States in the Union, and 
give you a cordial welcome to Philadelphia next 
year, when the hundredth anniversary of our na- 
tion is to be celebrated. [Applause and cries of 
“We will come.’’] The celebration is of course 
of a national character, and we desire only our 
share in the ceremonies and in the exhibition, but 
we also have a local interest and pride in having 
every citizen, whether he comes from the North, 
South, East or West, feel that he shall be received 
with all the hospitality that it is in our power to 
extend. And while we meet there as brothers 
around the favored precincts where the charters 
of our liberties were signed, let us there, bury our 
passions and our auimosities, resolving to perpetu- 
ate entire and indivisible the nation which has 
ie" givenus. [Applause.] 


Governor Bedle arose next: 


This is no time, ladies and gentlemen, to under- 
take to make a speech. On receiving the invitation 
to be present on this occasion, I determined, if it 
were possible, as an humble representative of the 
State of New Jersey, to come here and join in this 
celebration, and itis a happy moment for me to be 
here, in the home of the Adamses and of Hancock, 
two of whom, Samuel Adams and John Hancock, 
were, rebels, in the estimation of Great Britain, of 
the deepest dye, and when others were to be par- 
‘doned, their crimes were such as to merit only con- 
dign.,punishment. They were not rebels, they 
were patriots. [Applause.] They were freemen. 
They were raised up by Providence to assert the 
great principles that were afterwards fought for at 
the battle of Bunker Hill and proclaimed in; the De- 
claration of Independence. 

Lam here from. New Jersey. . New Jersey, too, 
has ahistory. Iam here not to. praise her. . She 
has her,record. She has her Trenton, her Prince- 
ton and her Monmouth, and in due. time ;those 
eyents will be celebrated, and then we, exnect 
Massachusetts will be there. [Applause.] . We 
expect to be at that great centennial of July 4th, 
1876, which is to be the grand consummation of all 
the centennials ; and when you go across the ter- 
ritory of New Jersey, sauseunet that the Winter of 
1776 was ‘‘ the time that tried menu's souls ’’ there. 
{Applause.] You know how our gallant American 
Army, after evacuating New York, retreated across 





glad Icame. [Applause.] And if I have no other | 


again to fight for that old flag as your Adams and | 


when 1 was a boy, and it is recorded on that monn- | 


to attack the British troops in the city of Boston, | 
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and the issue has been for the healing of all na- | 


Mr. PresIpENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I must | 
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the State of New Jersey ; how they were followed 
by the British Army; how they were reformed, 
and how those batiles of Trenton and Princeton 
were fought, the depressed spirit of our forefathers 
revived and the tide of revolution turned. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, my friends, I have nothing more to say, 
except to thank you for this great demonstration, 
This has been a magnificent pageant. Nothing 
like it, as General Sherman said. Just think of it! 
Boston has emptied herself, the country has emp- 
tied herself, so to speak, into the streets througi 
which we have passed to-day ; and who could se¢ 
this vast multitude without feeling that there was 
a revival of the good old spirit of ancient days? 
[Applause.] When these centennials were first 
talked of, I thought very little of them, but now | 
confess I am getting very much in the idea. I be- 
lieve they will do more than anything else to revive 
a better spirit. Let us forget the recent past; let 
us go back to the ancient past, if 1 may use that 
expression, and take our lessons from that. Let us 
look to our ancestors, to the men who founded our 
institutions, for our examples. In that way, fami- 
liarizing ourselves with the history of those times, 
may we become better men and better citizens, 
ridding ourselves of the frand and extravagance 
which have been the necessary results of the war. 
We want honesty of purpose, we want the disposi- 
tion to do in our own times, if it becomes neces- 
sary, as our patriot fathers said they would do; eat 
no more lamb, if necessary, in order to have more 
wool to work up into homespun cloth. 

T again thank you, and now extend to you a cor- 
dial invitation to come down to New Jersey when 
the proper time arrives. [Applause.] 

Governor Dingley closed the oratorical exercises 
as follows: 

Mr. Prestpent AND FeLLow-CiTIzENS OF THE 
Unitep Srares—{applause)—At this late hour, it 
is hardly filting that I should say more than ex- 
tend my cordial thanks for the welcome which you 
have given me. Your President has introduced me 
as the Executive of a State which ought to be still 
a part.of your good old Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Fellow-citizens, while I recognize the 
courtesy contained in this compliment, it seems to 
me that after a faithful service in the old home- 
stead of a hundred and thirty years, we may be 
well excused from further service at home. [Ap- 
plause.} But, my friends, it is because of this ve: y 
fact, that I represent the people of a State which 
feels an honest pride in her good old mother, that 
I come here to-day, with many of my fellow-citi- 
zens, to celebrate, with a renewed interest, the 
anniversary of that battle in which we had a com- 
mon share, and which was fought on ow ground. 

My friends, this has been indeed a glorious 
pageant. 1 rejoice that I have been able to be pre- 
sent on this occasion. Iam sure that I shall carry 
with me to my own State the glorious memories 
recalled by the scenes of this day. It is fitting, my 
friends, that on this centennial anniversary of our 
country’s history, the common memories of the 
victories and the sacrifices of the war of indepenid- 
ence should soften the rese tments and strengthen 
the ties of this glorious Union. [Applause.] Let 
us go hence, carrying those memories to our sev- 
eral homes. 

I thank you, my friends, for this cordial wel- 
come, and bid you good-nig':t. 

FRATERNAL COURTESIES, 

In the evening the male citizens, in their position 
as members of local regiments and lodges, gave 
receptions to the guests of the city. The military 
Order of the Loyal Legion, through the Massa- 


chusetts State Commandery, entertaiied -at..the” 


Parker House, where addresses were made by Gen- 
erals Sherman, Burnside, Kilpatrick, Hanlev, Chiet- 
Justice Gray, Judge Shepley, Governor Hartranft 
of Pennsylvania, Speaker Blaine, and others. 

The veteran guests of the Fourth Division en- 
joyed a dinner in the tent on the Common. General 
Banks presided, and the Veteran National Guard of 
New York, the Putnam Phalanx of Hartford, the Oid 
Guard of New York, Salem Light Infantry Veteran 
Association, Newport Artillery Veteran Associa- 
tion, Major Follett’s staff, and the other organiza- 
tions, were present. 

Cambridge City Guard gave a complimentary 
dinner to the Norfolk Light Artillery Blues at Por- 
ter’s Hotei, North Cambridge. The two companies 
were taken to Cambridgeport in the horse-cars, 
and received the honorary members and invited 
guests at their armory in Central Square. From 
thence they marched to the hotel on North Avenue, 
where a choice dinner was spread. Addresses 
were made by Captuin Keeler, Mr. Deming of 
Hartford, Mayor Bradford, Colonel Slack of Nor- 
folk. Colonel Taylor of Virg nia, ex-Governor Emery 
Washburn, Rev. Mr. Mears, General Fitz-Hugh 
Lee, Hon. W. W. Warren and J. Warren Cotton. 

The Charlestown City Guards entertained the 
Hudson Light Infantry at their armory. After a 
bountiful collation had been disposed of, Lieutenant 
Woodbury, of the Guards, called the company to 
order, and introduced Captain Dolan, of the Hud- 
sons, who in an appropriate speech thanked them 
for their kind hospitalities. Lieutenant Woodbury 
responded, ? 

The Prescott Liglt Guard of Charlestown, with 
characteristic generosity, kindly extended the 
Chelmsford Cavalry an ovation at the armory of 
the latter, corner of High and Salem Streets, where 
an hour or more was passed in social intercourse. 

After. the procession had been dismissed, the 
Meagher Guards of Providence, R. J., and their 
honorary members were escorted by the Jackson 
Guards of Charlestown to the armory of the Jatter, in 
Mishawam Hall, City Square, where the Providence 
visitors were entertained by a dinner and speeches 
by D. D, Donovan, Charles KE. Sweeney, Peter Me- 
Hugh, and others. 

The members of Warren Phalanx, Company B, 
Thirty-sixth Massachusetts Regiment, held their 
anual reunion at O, U. A. M. Hail on Main Street, 
and received as guests representatives of all the 
other companies of the regiment. 

The Boston Light Infantry took special charge of 
the Washington Light Infantry of Charleston, 8. C., 
and the Old Guard of New York city. Maryland's 
famous regiment, the Fifth, was the guest of the 
Massachusetts Fifth. 

The Kighth Massachusetts Regiment stuck to the 
Seventh of New York throughout the entire visit. 

De Molay and Boston Commanderies of Knig!its 
Templar received Richmond Commandery, No. 2, 
of Virginia, all in full uniform. .A line was formed, 
in which over 1,000, Knights, marched, and alter 
parading through the principal streets, Faneuil 
Hall was reached at six o’ciock. On the !7th the 
three commanderies visited Charlestown. as guests 
of Coeur de Leon Commandery. The. Monument 
was made the scene of the formal greetings, and 
pesesnt addresses were made by the Monument 

cnights. 


EVENING SCENES. 


Although the majority of ihe organized visitors 
were made the subjects of special entertainment 
after the long march was finished, the streets of 
Boston and Charlestown were crowded until long 
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after midnight with sight-seers, and there were 
many pleasing and unusual scenes to engage their 
attention. 

The illumination of the State House was produced 
by gas and calcium lights, The gas was thrown 
out in jets from pipes perforated at even distances 
along their Jength, and these pipes were extended 
along the upper cornives of the main structure anc 
carried to other salient and lofty points. From the 
cupola, brilliant bara of light were thrown athwart 
the atmosphere in different directions, by means of 
a calcum-light apparatus. Both white and colored 
lights were thua Teplased. Upon the Common a 
moderate amount of pyrotechnics of Bengal-light 
and red-fire varieties were displayed with good et- 
fect, capecially in the pink, crimson, and carnation 
hues flung by the red-fire among the dark foliage of 
the trees, From the tower of the Brattle Charch, 
ou Commonwealth Avenue, the calejum was flashed 
forth through space, and contributed in due pro- 
portion to the general brilliancy, At City Hall the 
exhibition was continued with good success, in a 
style similar to that of the State House. Chester 
Park, at the South End, was a blaze of light during 
the early part of the evening, an immense number 
of Chinege lanterns being suspended in the central 
area in a manner to indicate pyramidal outlines, 
\. hile masses of red-fire blazed upon the ground. 

In Charlestown the dome and cupola of the City 
Hall were brilliantly illuminated, while upon Dor- 
chester Heights two large ealcium lights flashed 
bright beams upon the promenades, Tiere were 
also similar lights in the observatory of the Monu- 
ment, at East Boston, City Point, and Brookline. 
Fireworks in profasion, and colored lanterns among 
the shipping in the harbor, added to the midnight 
twinkie, : 

Tile EXHIBITION OF REVOLUTIONARY RELICs. 


The Women’s Centennial Committee fitted up the 
building No, 56 Beacon Street, as a Museum of An- 
tiquities, and formaily opened it on Tuesday, the 
15th. The curiosities may be summed up under the 
heads of domestic articles, portraits, personal eflects, 
literary relics, and weapons of war. In the first 
department there were found a kitchen, a dining- 
‘oom, and a bedroom, The most striking object 
m the kitchen was a large spinning-wheel, whose 
gaunt framework nearly filled up a side of the room. 
A fit companion was the great, high-back settle 
beside the hearth, About the room stood the spin 
die-shanked chairs, the low deal-table with compli- 
cated legs, the great barrel-like churn, the dresser 
with the blue Dutch plates and platters. Above 
the deep, overhanging fireplace stood the narrow 
mantel pewter dishes, huge as shields; a lantern of 
tin, pierced only with fine holes, like a nutmeg- 
grater, and of the model carried by Dogberry's 
faithful watch; a tinder-box and brass candlestick, 
with snuffers, Stretched around the wal!s was a 
gathered valance of print stuff, and two or three 
painted ieather fire-buckets, such as finally went 
out with the old hand fire-engines. In the closets 
were saucepans and skillets of copper and bell- 
metal, fully as heavy as they looked. A tall and 
dignified clock ticked as solemnly as it had for a 
century ut lca -t. 

In the bedroom was the bedstead on which [a- 
fayette slept—a four-poster, with a canvas bottom, 
laced with rope, decked with antique hangings. 

The bedroom set was of mahogany, with brass 
trimmings. There was a centre-table from Jolin 
Hancock’s mansion, and a wonderlully monumental- 
looking oil-lamp, with elaborate shield, formerly 
used by John Quincy Adams, The chairs and the 
furniture generally had the claw feet and tortured 
legs, supporting a genteel and high-shouldered air, 
common to the furniture styles of the period. The 


wall lookingglasses, with their gilt eagles and 
sawed woratfwork frames, and especially the gor- 


geous heart-shaped carven and gilt dressing-glass, 
were quaint curiosities. ‘There was also alittle gem 
of a ladies’ bureau, which has come down through 
sik generations, The pretty curtains have been in 
use over a hundied years, and the sampler on the 
fire-screen is a beautiful piece of work, and quite 
according to modern taste, 

In the department of portraits there was a col- 
lection of old paintings by Copley, the Boston 
painter, who left his Beacon Street estate to go to 
England, where he took an advanced place among 
British artists, and where his son became Lord 
Lyndhurst, as well as Chancellor of Great Britain. 


The collection embraced portraits of Sheriff 


Greenleaf and wife; Joseph Green, a wit of the 
day; Paul Revere, of Concord memory; Thomas 
Amory, Mrs. Lucy Winthrop Jeffrey, niece of 
Paul Dudley; Colonel Rperhewk, Governor James 
Sullivan, and General Warren. There were four 
spirited and luminous Stuarts—Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson and Madison—and in the same room, an 
invaluable collection of engraved portraits, each 
mounted with an autograph letter—-filling a whole 
case by itself, Other interesting portraits were a 
fine, nervous, evidently life-like portrait of Thomas 
Jefferson; one of Judge Edmond Quincy; of Gen- 
eral Heath; of Dr. Jeffreys, the royalist surgeon of 
Boston; a very spirited face of the Gore family ; of 
the Oliver family ; of Luther Little; of Jchn and 
Mercy Scollay ; Governor Benjami: Pierce ; Admi- 
ral Riou, who is mentioned in Campbell’s ‘‘ Battle 
of the Baltic.” 

Among the personal relics were a suit of the 
handsome and pistaresque clothes wern a hundred 
years ago—mulberry coat and leather breeches, 
with silver knee-buckles, owned by Franklin Clark 
of Stratham, N. H.; Lady Washington’s little high- 
heeled black lasting shoes, faithfully darned, with 
exemplary thrift; Mrs. Hancock’s gaudy wedding 
fan, with its round pasteboard case, her splendidly- 
embroidered apron; the baby cap, of fine linen 
and finest lace, used for John and John Quincey 
Adams; the painted silk wedding-dress of Rebecca 
Sherman, daughter of Roger Sherman; a pair of 
baby shoes made out of the red cloth of a British 
soldier’s coat ; a mahogany sideboard used by Han- 
cock, surmounted with a portable clock of the fash- 
ion coming into use again, belonging 10 Governor 
Hutchinson ; cannon-ball from Copp’s Hill; silver- 
ware used by Paul Revere; passes from the Brit- 
ish admiral in Boston to Dr. John Jeffreys ; journal 
of the colonial House of Representatives in 1772; 
linen bag, made in 1796; cartridge-box carried at 
Bunker Hill by Captain Robert Caller ; a journal 
kept by Timothy Nichols in 1759, at the siege of 
Quebec ; a glass and candlesticks used by Wash- 
ington at Newport; canteen used by Samuel 
Pierce, 1775; bread that came from England in the 
eager preserved by the ancestors of Lewis 

ierce of Dorchester; clock belonging to Dr. John 
Warren in 1786; chair used by Governor Hancock ; 
silver-ware made by Paul Revere; powder-horn 
made by Daniel Lucas and carried by him in the 
French and Indian war of 1755, and subsequently 
by his son during the Revolution; dish brought 
from England in 1635 by the Marsh family; sword 
carried at Bunker Hill, 17.5; the first Boston direc- 
tory, 1789; arm-chair and clothing once owned by 
General Sullivan, and other articles. 

The literary relics consisted of letters and mili- 
tary papers in manuscript, and the weapons of war 
re quite an arsenal of muskets, swords and 

istuls. 
Besides the above, there were hundreds of aged 











nicknacks, arranged most conveniently for the 
visitor. The exhibition was continued through the 
week. 





CENTENNIAL HyMNS AND SONGS, 
A LOYAT, SONG. 
By Cuartes James SPRAGUE, 


Frekpom dwells throughout our own beloved Jand; 
Up to heaven its voice is swelling; 
From the mountain heights afar to ocean strand 
Every breeze the tale is telling. 
Never weary of the over-joyous song, 
Iicart and voice united bear along, 
Loyal to the end, 
Ready to defend, 
Foe within and out repelling. 


Wars alarum rolled a hundred years ago 
O’er the peaceful scene around us, 
Where our patriot fathers struck a mortal blow 
At the haughty power that bound us. 
Now from North or South together e’er we stand, 
Dwellers in a free and mighty land; 
Loyal to the end, 
Ready to defend, 
What the:r gloried valor found us. 


Freedom dwells throughout our own beloved land; 
Wide as heaven arches o'er it; 
Like the rising sun, the patriot’s armed hand 
Swept the clouds of wrong belore it, 
Sound aloud the joyous word from crag to crag! 
Plant on every peak our starry flag! 
Loyal to the end, 
Ready to defend, 
Guard, and, as a shrine, adore it! 


PRAYER BEFORE BATTLE. 


Hear us, Almighty One! 
Hlear us, all Holy One! 
Lord of the battle before us! 
Father, all praise to Thee, 
Father, all thanks to Thee, 
That Freedom’s banner is o’er ug! 


Like a consuming brand 
Stretch forth Thy mighty hand, 
Wrong and oppression destroying 
Help us, O Lord of right! 
Help us, O Lord of might! 
Help us where war tides are flowing. 


Keep us, though we may fall; 
From out the grave we call 
Praise to thy name, and for ever, 
All power and glory be 
Thine through eternity ! 
Help us, Almighty One! Amen. 


THE OLD CONTINENTALS. 
Guy Humpurey MecMASTER. 


— 


»Y 


In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 
Yielding not; 
While the grenadiers were lunging, 
And like hail fell the plunging 
Cannon-shot; 
When the files 
Of the isles 
From the smoky night encampment 
Bore the banner of the rampant 
Unicorn, 
And grummer, grummer, grummer, 
Rolled the roll of the drummer 
Through the morn! 


Then with eyes to the front all, 
Aud with guns horizontal, 
Stood our sires; 
While the balls whistled deadly, 
And in streams flashing redly, 
Blazed the fires; 
As the roar 
On the shore 
Swept the strong battle-breakers 
O’er the green sodded acres 
Of the plain; 
And louder, louder, louder, 
Cracked the black gunpowder, 
Cracking amain! 


Now like the smiths at their forges 
Worked the red St, George’s 
Cannoneers; 
And the ‘villainous saltpetro” 
tang, a flerce discordant metre 
Round our ears, 
As the swift 
Storm-drift, 
With hot sweeping anger 
Came the horse-guards clangor 
On our flanks; 
Then higher, higher, higher, 
Burned the old-fashioned tite 
Through the ranks! 


Then the bareheaded colonel 
Galloped through the while infernal 
Powder-cloud ; 
And his broadsword was swinging, 
And his brazen throat was ringing 
Trumpet loud. 
Then the blue 
Bullets flew; 
And the trooper-jackets reddened 
At the touch of the leaden 
Rifle breath; 
And rounder, rounder, rounder 
Roared the iron six-pounder, 
Hurling death! 





HYMN. 
By G. W. Warren. 


From the blond that steeped this ground, 
From the flames which swept around, 
Comes to us the grateful sound, 

Placid peace, with liberty. 


Not as now, in plenteous days, 
Earned our sires the Patriot's praise, 
But by hard and stormy ways 

Got they us the victory. 


Sweet it is to die for thee, 

Country fair—now grandly free; 

Though to few that lot may be, 
All may nobly live for thee. 


God, who led’st our fathers forth, 

Gav’st our land her second birth, 

Bless these States with manly worth, 
Keep them close in harmony, 


Frank Lestize’s Cuimney Corner for this 
week, No. 527, is crowded with brilliant stories 
and splendid illustrations. Its large and con- 


publisher in securing the leading American authors, 


serial, to be complete in four Numbers. 


est with each successive chapter. 
has reached Part Two with “ The Romance of a 
Poor Young Girl.” Rev. Edward FE. Hale, Ed- 
itor of “Old and New,” Author of “ ITis Level 
Best,” will write regularly for the Cuiwnry Cor- 
NER. Annie Thomas, Author of “Dennis Donne,’ 
is a regular contributor, “ Below the Surface,” 
by Amanda M. Douglas, is complete in this Num- 
ber. The leading editorial, on the subject of 
“ Home Education of Children,’ will commend it- 
self to every parent. As usual, the little folks are 
remembered with a feast of good things. “ The 
Manners, Customs and Incidents of Adventure in 
Foreign Countries’ are beautifully illustrated and 
Sull of interest and instruction, IPf you are not a 
subscriber to the CHIMNEY CoRNER, send $4 and 





have it sent for one year (fifty-two weeks), by mail, 
| post-paid ; or, it will be sent on trial for thre 
| months, post-paid, for $1. For sale by all news- 
| dealers, A sample copy will be aailed, free, to any 
| address, on receipt of 10 cents. Send for it 
FRANK LESLIE, Puntisuer, 

537 Peart Srreet, New York. 
| 
| 


CINNAMON ROSES. 
By ELEANOR KIRK. 


JHE theme of love never changes. It is the 
| same song that was sung by the first man and 
| [' the first woman—the wholes, the halves, the 
dotted quarters, the demi-semi quavers, the 
| long and short rests, the crescendo and diminuendo. 
Since God said, ‘‘ Let there be love,” and sung his 
harmonies into the souls of his creation, the tune 
has been the same, but about it have clustered 
variations numberless, many of them in sweet 
accord with the God-perfected strains, more in- 
harmonious and discordant—* sweet bells jangled, 
out of tune.” 

We write our own variations. 

I have tried to persuade myself that mine were 
arranged for me by the unmusical hand of circum- 
stance. 

It may be so; and yet—— Let me see. 

I owned two loves, and these absorbed every 
particle of affection I possessed. Until I met Guy 
Lessington, my father was my only idol. How pre- 
cious was this experience !—how all-satisfying the 
first few months of this delicious love-life! Then 
God's song, sweet and simple as it left his lips, 
sang in my heart. 

I had not commenced to weave my own varia- 
tions. 

My father was rich, respected, powerful; my 
lover wealthy, handsome, of excellent family, and 
beloved and honored by all who knew him. My 
childhood and early youth passed in love and 
| luxury; and up to one dreadful day, when the 
knowledge of trouble ;burst upon me like a thun- 
der-clap out of a clear sky, 1 had never realized a 
moment’s anxiety. 

Guy, who was a physician, had left me for a few 
months’ practice in a Paris hospital—left me with 
a heart full of longing, to be sure, but without a 
suspicion of evil to come. 

‘*T will write you regularly twice a week,” he 
had said at parting ; ‘‘so you will be sure to hear 
from me on the arrival of every steamer.”’ 

* And you will not fail me ever?’ I asked, half 
crying, half laughing, as he held me tight in his 
arms. ° 

‘Pail you!’’ he had answered, holding me off, 
his large, dark eyes looking into my very soul. 
Please never say that again, Beatrice. It hurts 
me more than I can tell.’ 

Vows were not common to Guy Lessington, and 
I did not think it strange that he refused to swear 
eternal fidelity. 

Afterwards I had grave reasons for remembering 
this and other eccentricities, 

Three months passed, and my letters came regu- 
larly. These letters were earnest and sometimes 
vehement in their passionate desire to be with me 
again. Not even with the ocean between us did 
le swear to love none beside me, or make use of 
one expression which could be construed into a 
promise. 

One morning in June, I had just finished read- 
ing one of these precious missives, and sat with it 
in my hand, looking out upon the glorious land- 
seape. 

‘*Your roses are all in bloom now,” he wrote, 
‘and do not forget to send me one from the bush 
at the south end of the piazza. It is old-fashioned, 
I suppose, to like cinnamon-roses, but to me they 
are the gems of the garden.”’ 

A half-hour before, 1 had been looking at the 
buds on this bush; there was not one full-blown 
rose among them. As I looked again, a perfect 
flower met my gaze; and as the wind moved the 
graceful stem towards me, in my foolish pride and 
selfhood I translated it as a benediction on our 
love. I picked the rose, pressed it to my lips, and 
was Phy about to rush to my room and inclose it to 
my darling, when a carriage drove slowly up the 
avenue leading to the house. It was a street- 
coach, and I had only a second’s time to mentally 
comment upon the slow pace of the horses, and to 
wonder who could be approaching, when Mr. 
Carleton, a business friend of my father’s, jumped 
hastily out, and ran up the steps to meet me. 

‘*Do not be frightened,” he said. ‘ Your father 
was attacked in the office by a spasm or fainting 
fit, which has been followed by others, and he is 
now unconscious in the carriage. We shall soon 
bring him round again ; so try and be as brave and 
helpful as you can.” 

These quiet, sensible words gave me strength to 
obey his orders ; indeed, anything like nervousness 
was impossible in the society of this self-contained, 
kind-hearted gentleman. 

Physicians came, examined the sufferer, and 
went away looking grave. I read their thoughts 
in their faces, and when Mr. Carleton left me for a 
few moments, 1 hesitated no longer to ask our 
family physician his opinion. 

“It is hard to tell,’ he answered, avoiding my 
eyes, “but unless he rallies within the next two 
hours, I shall consider the case hopeless.” 

‘*He shall rally!’ 1 exclaimed, vehemently. 
“The case is not hopeless! I tell you my father 
shall live !’’ 
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‘* Miss Earl!’ said the doctor, in astonishment. 
“It is very easy,” I continued, * for a physician 
to consign his patients to the grave. Daughters 


| do not give up so easily.’ 


“Poor child!’ muttered the doctor—“ Poor 


ge something in the man’s face, which even 


“Death, perhaps, would be the best thing that 


by Isabella Valancy Crawford, is growing in inter- | conta happen him.” 
Charles Gayler | 


The calmness of this good man T set down to in- 
difference, and | am sure now that I actually hated 
him as he walked away. So it was that this first 
sorrow aroused all the bitterness, as well as all the 
force and self-reliance, of my nature. It was the 
contusion of discord then, for every faculty seemed 
aroused to antagonism. My father did rally within 
the given time, and his first words and first look 
were for Carleton. 

‘Oh, this is shameful!’ he said, trying to rise. 
‘Fainting at such a time as this. Is there any news, 
Carleton ?” 

‘“T haven’t been to the office since,’ he answered, 
“ but I will go at once, if you wish.” 

‘*Help me up first,’ said my poor father, ‘ and 
then go directly.” 

‘These were the last sensible words for hours 
again. Swoon succeeded swoon, but they were of 
a milder character, and the physician was en- 
couraged. During these moments of unconscious- 
ness, Mr. Carleton explained to me in part the cause 
of this sudden illness. A large investment had 
proved worthless, and the endeavor to make up for 
this had induced a still larger speculation, and the 
result was ruin. Not till days after did I know that 
the savings of other people had been sacrificed, and 
that my father was a moral as well as a physical 
wreck. When Mr. Carleton found that I must hear 
this dreadful truth, he took the burden upon him- 
self, and his kindness and delicacy, as well as his 
great sympathy for my father, helped me to stand 
up under the last agonizing blow. 

‘‘T am under great obligations to your father,” 
he said. ‘It was he who helped me to the wealth 
I now enjoy, and I can hardly wait for him to be 
sensible enough to hear what I have to say. I have 
taken every precaution to save his reputation, and 
shall with the greatest pleasure make good these 
sums that have been lost. I do not blame him in 
the least—I might have been tempted to do the 
same thing under similar circumstances.” 

What I said I do not know, for my gratitude was 
past expression. Mr. Carleton had formerly been a 
suitor of mine, but my engagement and this affliction 
had transformed him into the helpful, generous 
friend, and what he was to me in those dark days of 
anguish I never can tell. 

To see my father struggle back to life, and the 
consciousness of loss, and wrong-doing, was almost 
more than I could bear under the terrible burden, 
and but for this strong companionship, I must have 
sunk. I wrote to Guy immediately, pouring out my 
heart without the slightest fear or reserve. I kept 
nothing back, believing that he would not only fully 
sympathize with me, but could render every possible 
assistance to my poor father. 

Mr. Carleton bought in our house, and during the 
invalid’s convalescence our position seemed about 
the same as formerly, and it was hard for me to 
understand that we were in the attitude of depend- 
ents. ‘lo save my father’s life and reason, I ac- 
cepted for’ him the pecuniary assistance of this 
friend in misfortune. Would it not have been bet- 
ter for me and for him had I suffered the full pun- 
ishment of my father’s sin? We shall see. 

Quick variations, key minor, profuse and discord- 
ant accidentals. 

The time arrived for an answer to my letter of 
trouble. None came. Up to this there had not 
been the slightest delay. I wrote again. No an- 
swer. ‘lhe third time, and nota line. I had just 
decided that something terrible had happened to 
him—not a thought that my poverty and my 
father’s disgrace had changed him—when one 
morning I took up a paper, and the first para- 
graph my eye rested on contained my lover’s 
name. A wonderful piece of surgery had been ac- 
complished at the principal hospital in Paris by a 
young American named Guy Lessington. His skill 
and courage had so excited the profession, that he 
received an invitation to perform a similar opera- 
tion at St. Petersburg, ‘‘ the patient a prince of the 
blood.’’ This piece of information had no date, 
though it appeared to be the latest foreign intelli- 
gence. ‘There was no doubting the fact that he 
was alive and well. What if the news of our great 
trouble was the cause of this silence? What pen 
can describe the agony of a soul at such a crisis as 
this? 

Strange that I should make Mr. Carleton my 
confidant, but talk I must to some one. 

‘You should not give up,’’ he replied, very 
sweetly. ‘‘He may have written as usual, and 
the letters not reached you. I have heard of such 
things. I am intimately acquainted with his col- 
league in Paris, and I will send a cable dispatch 
inquiring for Mr. Lessington, if you will allow me. 
Perhaps it would be wise to ask if he has written 
home recently.” 

The gentleman spoken of was Guy’s best friend, 
and they occupied the same suite of apartments in 
Paris. I[ hesitated a moment, but the desire to 
hear some confirmatory tidings decided me, and 
the dispatch was sent. 

The morning of the second day after this inter- 
view, Mr. Carleton put in my hand the following 
telegram: 

“Don’t know; heard nothing; Guy all right; 
made a great stir; mighty successful; happy as a 
lark; been at St. Petersburg two weeks.”’ 

* Alive,’’ “ well,’ “ successful,’ ‘‘happy.’’ There 
was now but one construction to be placed upon 
his silence. 

‘*Well,’’ I said, as I returned the paper, with a 
calmness born of despair, ‘‘ this settles it.” 

‘“*By no means,’’ replied my companion. “I 
would not advise you to write again, but I do advise 
you to wait for another mail. It is possible they 
may all come at once.” 

l waited, but withno hope. Steamer after steamer, 
and notaline. My father’s condition was precari- 
ous. He realized now all that his friend had done 
for him. His reputation was saved, and all his 
wants anticipated. Returning strength brought 
back his old pride, and a determination to live ac- 
cording to his altered circumstances. The mental 
strain consequent upon this effort caused another 
and still more serious illness. Then it was that I 
discovered that we could not get along without Mr. 
Carleton. 

November again, and still no news, and no chang¢ 
for the better in the invalid. 

“Go abroad,” said the doctor. ‘Change and 
travel will doubtless be of more benefit than any- 
thing else.” e 

He did not know how poor we were. Mr. Carle- 
ton was present at this consultation, and when the 
physician withdrew, he said, with a little more re- 
straint in his manner than | had ever noticed before: 

“This seems to be the only thing left to do for 

(Continued on page 304.) 
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JOSEPH WARREN. 


BY 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
[From the Medical and Surgical Journal, June 17, 1875, ] 


AINED in the holy art whose lifted shield 

Wards off the darts a never-slumbering foe, 
By hearth and wayside lurking, waits to throw, 
Oppression taught his helpful arm to wield 
The slayer’s weapon ; on the murderous field 
The flery bolt he challenged laid him low, 
Seeking its noblest victim. Even so 
The charter of a nation must be sealed. 
The healer’s brow the hero’s honors crowned, 
From lowliest. duty called to loftiest deed ; 
Living, the oak-leaf wreath his temples bound, 
Dying, the conqueror’s laurel was his meed, 
Last on the broken rampart’s turf to bleed 
Where Freedom’s victory in defeat was found. 


A DOG WITHOUT A TAIL. 





CHAPTER I. 


HAT blue sea at my feet is the Adriatic. I 
have read of it in histories and geographies, 
and now I see it—and it is a curious sensa- 
tion to find that classic gulf so singularly 

like any other sea. It is like being introduced to 
one of Plutarch’s heroes, and being surprised to 
find that, apart from the toga, he closely resembles 
the member for my county, or the captain of my 
company of volunteers. Iam in Molfetta, a place 
of which I had never read even in a newspaper; 
and that is a more curious sensation still. 

Iam not going to describe Molfetta. Murray 
does, and advises his traveler, in effect, to shake the 
Molfettese dust from his feet, and to pass on to bet- 
ter quarters. Therefore, who cares for Molfetta? 
Not |. 1 did not like it when I was there, and shall 
never be there again. It is near Bari, but other- 
wise out of the world. There are no shops, there 
is no meat, no bread, no anything to eat save turnip- 
tops and macaroni; no anything else except a 
theatre. ‘“ Voila’’—to adapt the style of the 
French zoologist—‘‘ Voila Molfetta—voila le cha- 
meau !”? 

It is not unadvisedly that the word “ theatre ”’ is 
written large, while the name of the town that holds 
the theatre is written small. Molfetta was the 
frame, the suburb; the theatre was the picture, 
the citadel. Molfetta was the body, the theaTre 
was the soul. In the theatre, and in the theatre 
alone, the people lived and breathed. I speak in 
the past tense, but of a past so recent that I have 
no doubt the present would apply just as well. 
Operatic affairs formed the staple topics for debate 
and _ consideration in the municipal council, which 
met to discuss what stars should be brought from 
Naples or Milan at the public expense, and when 
the season should begin and end. The political 
parties of the place were distinguished, not by the 
pany questions that agitate the rest of the world, 

ut by partisanship with /a Ranuzza or la Barbagi- 
anni—the rival soprani who in my time divided 
households and separated friends. The great pub- 
lic did not pay very dear for its whistle, but enjoyed 





it hugely, and, so to speak, lived shut up in its own 
ear, like an oyster in its shell, careless of the winds 
and waves that stormed outside. This is no ideal 
exaggeration of a musical Arcadia, but the true 
character of the place, as accurately stated as if I | 
were contributing to a gazetteer. And so, being 
at Molfetta, I did as the Molfettese do. I left the 
sweet Italian air, in which the aromatic peculiari- 
ties of the town almost overpowered the cosmopol- 
itan fragrance of the sea—and the blue Italian sky, 
almost as blue as I have known that of England— 
and went to the theatre. I can occasionally toler- 
ate operatic music, and there was nothing else to | 
do. Resides, I don’t like being set down as a mad- 
man; and as a madman! should have been most 
certainly set down if it ever got about that I had 
preferred listening to the song of the sea. 

Why was I at Molletta, despite my guide-book’s | 
warning? Why was I not at Trani, or Foggia, or | 
Rome, or Margate, or the sources of tle Nile? Ah, 
why are we ever anywhere—why are we in the 
world? But, if I can just tolerate music, J abhor 
metaphysics. This is the story of a dog, not ofa 
man. Dogs despise metaphysics, and they are 
wiser than we, if honesty is any part of wisdom. 

Mademoiselle Ranuzza was going to sing. The 
opera was one that I had once heard before, even 
in my native land, whither novelties travel slowly. 
It was called “‘ Il Trovatore.” I was pleased; for 
if there is one thing that | hate even more cordially 
than metaphysics, it is an opera in which I do not 
know all the tunes beforelian. Iam an English- 
man, and yet am not ashamed. I can speak Italian 
with an accent which, as Italians say, ‘‘ smells Eng- 
lish ’—and why not? Nobody blames a signor for 





talking English with a shrill accent that ‘“ smels 


Italian ’’; it is held graceful and interesting, and I | 


have always held that what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander. 
and I shall be there for ever unless | 
the theatre-doors. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


HE curtain had not risen when I found myself 
seated comfortably enough in a stall in the 
second row from the stage, looking round at the 
audience and waiting for the orchestra to finish 
tuning. All the worid was there—the Prefect, the 
Sub-Prefect, the Sindaco, the Count and the Cob- 
bler. The countess, too, was there, and the cob- | 
bler's wife, and the wife of the Sindaco, and the 
sons and daughters of each and all. I, too, was | 
there, sitting between a tall, elderly gentleman with | 
ared ribbon and gray mustache on ove side and 
vacancy on the other. The two stalls immediately 
on my left hand were as yet unfilled. Was it pos- 
sible that as many as two seats should be empty in 
Molfetta on the same day? 

No. A young man, in full evening-dress, white- 
gloved and white-cravated, entered at the end of 
some five minutes and took the next seat but one to 
mine. He was what most women—all English wo- 
men—would call a handsome young man. He was 
tall and lean, with a very long, thin nose, very 
black, expressionless eyes, sunken cheeks, a fear- 
fally sallow complexion, and a strong, short crop 
of jet-black bristles on his chin. There was some- 
thing tragic, melodramatic, sombre. conspirator- 
like, in a word, Iialian, in his air—not real Italian ; 
bnt book Italian; he might have stepped straight 
from .a schoolgirl’s brain, like Minerva from the 
skull of Jove. it is such as he who have ere now 
turned the heads of young heiresses with their 
methods of conjugating amare, and have alter- 
wards turned out not quite so fascinating in the 
character of husband as they were when simply 
professors of grammar. I like Italians—but not in 
my capacity as father to a family of growing girls ; 
and this Italian was of the exact kind to which I, 
m such capacity, entertain the strongest natural 
antipathy. It was while fixing my first impressions 


of this turmidable young man that I thoughtlessly 





placed my hat and cloak upon the seat that inter- 
fened between myself and him. 


‘“*Pardon me, signor,’’ he said, with the utmost 
politeness; ‘‘ this seat belongs to a friend of mine, 
who will soon be here.” v 

I apologized, and was about to remove my hat 
and cloak, when | was anticipated iu a manner 
which, I venture to say, is new to the experience 
of any play-goer who has never been in Molfetta. 

A black, shining nose, projecting from a tangled 
mass of rough gray hair, emerged from under the 
row of stalls before me, and two rows of yellow teeth 
caught hold of my cloak and pulled it into a heap 
on the dusty floor. My hat was treated, or rather 
ill-treated, in the same way; and then, before | 
could recover from my start, the seat beside me 
was occupied by the queerest of all the people that 
ever sat in an opera-stall—and queer enough people 
have sat in opera-stalls to give point to the com- 
parison. 

He was a large, rough dog, of no breed that 
I could recognize ; it may have been indigenous 
and peculiar to Molfetta, but [ am inclined to class 
him as sué generis, even there. 

Poor fellow! He could not help the intermediate 
ancestors that separated him from the canine 
Adam and the canine Eve who originally fathered 
and mothered him as well as the noblest St. Ber- 
nard or the daintiest King Charles. For my part, I 
rather prefer mongrels—I am proud of being an 
Englishman. My fellow-mongrel was ugly and 
rough ; he treated my new hatand old cloak not too 
respectfully ; his teeth looked strong and sharp, in 
spite of the yellow hue that told of a long career of 
bones—and, alas! some dire mischance had de- 
prived him of the badge of every dog’s self-respect 
—his tail. But, tail-less or not tail-less, a dog’s 
eye is a dog’s eye; and it turned on me and said, 
more plainly than words can speak : 

‘“*Who are you, that interferes with the comforts 
of a gentleman ?”’ 

Yes—you are a gentleman, although a mongrel, 
my next-door neighbor: I could see that with half 
an eye: and I murmured, “I beg your pardon, 
signor.”’ 

But a dog in a theatre, with a stall to himself, and 
taking it as of right! That was the curious part of 
the matter. Church-going dogs I have known, but 
a play-going dog I never knew. I always supposed 
it to be against theatrical manners and customs to 
allow cani—as the Italians style good dogs and bad 
singers—to exhibit themselves in front of the 
scenes. What was yet more curious, nobody but 
myself took the least notice of this curiosity. 

T am a timid Englishman, but I plucked up 
courage. 

‘‘ Sir,” said I, this time to my neighbor’s neighbor, 
“this gentleman—your friend—is he an habitue ?” 

“A regular subscriber. He takes two stalls— 
one for himself, one for me. It is kind of him, 
signor. I love music, and, ifit were not for him——”’ 

** Pardon me, your hearing music depends upon 
him? I don’t quite understand.” 

‘‘ Without Muffino 1 go nowhere. Yes, signor, I 
once lost a whole week of the divinest music because 
the Town Council was considering whether Muffino 
should be admitted to the stalls or no. Signor, it 
almost caused a revolution!” 

‘** A revolution ?”’ 

“Yes, I threatened to organize a claque that 
shall close the house for a whole season. They 
compromise. I withdraw my threat on condition 
that Muffino shall be admitted; they withdraw 


| their refusal on condition that Muffino shall pay. I 


see you are a foreigner, signor, or you would have 
heard all this long ago.”’ 

[ venture to introduce myself to Signor Muffino 
by laying my hand on his gray wig. 

‘He is a handsome dog,” | said, thinking better 
of Muffiao’s master, or friend, than before. ‘‘ It is a 
pity he has lost his tail.” 

The young man’s brow clouded, his dark eyes 
grew darker, and he scowled. 

‘*Signor,’’ said he, ‘‘courtesy demands that we 
should not take notice of personal defects before 
the face of the unfortunate. Pardon me, signor, if 
I observe that you are growing bald, very bald 
indeed, and that your whisker on this side contains 
already six gray hairs.”’ 

The rebuke was just. I was ashamed—partly 
for my breach of good manners—partly, it may be, 
for those six gray hairs. 1 had thought there were 
but five. 1 held my tongue, and the curtain rose. 

Would, O my reader, that you had seen the in- 
telligent, eager eyes of Muffino blink and warm up 
when the music began! It was he, not I, that 
looked at the stage. [looked athim. The human 
audience listened to thé*music @ I’ Italienne: that is 
to say, they talked and laughed and let the music 
flow on, like tourists who find in beautiful scenery 
a sauce for sandwiches and bottled beer. The 
canine auditor was silent and absorbed. Who can 
say what miracles sound, as well as sight, scent, 
taste and touch, may not set working in a brain so 
much more acutely, intensely, sensitively receptive 
of outward things than the introspective mind of 
man? True, a dog cannot create; but the less 
the creative faculty the greater the appreciative 
power, as all the world knows. You have, of 


4 | course, scen your terrier lift up his nose and howl as 
But—I am in Molletta; | ? 


pass through | 
| and down the scale! 
| hates music. 


the German band played outside your window, or as 
your daughter practice | finger-exercises or ran up 
You think it was because he 
Why? Do you expect him to show 
his pleasure by clapping his paws? Watch his tail, 
curling and vibrating tightly with excitement, and 
remember how closely akin are intense pleasure and 
intense pain. He may suffer, but it is the ecstatic 
suffering of emo'ion that finds vent in that long- 
drawn, unconscious howl—in that snake-like writh- 
ing of the tail. 


But, alas for Muffino! He had no tail! 





CHAPTER IIIf. 


Qvce was my first introduction to Signor Muffino 
of Molfetta. 

Love me, love my dog. Conversely, as a dog 
would say, Love me, love my man. 1 liked what | 
came to know of Signor Muffino. He was a gentle 
fellow and as loving-—as gentle as he was ill- 
bred; and as loving as he was ill-favored. Not 
that he wanted proper spirit—he was not one of 
those painfully large-hearted dogs that practice 
universal philanthropy and bestow their best 
caresses upon the boots that come oftenest and 
hardest on their hides. His was not that feminine 
love which takes kicks and gives kisses, but the 
masculine aspect of love that is called friendship 
when we wish to honor it with its highest name. I 
saw him bite om. pene fellow, when some clumsy 
foot in a crowd trod upon the toes of—his master. 
l once saw him make a desperate charge to the 
rescué when some absent-minded philosopher, with 
his eyes doubtless upon the stars, was walking off 
with his master’s gold-headed cane. He had to desert 
the substance of a bone in order to pursue the re- 
treating shadow of the philosopher, and he never 
saw the bone again. It had been carried off by her 
ladyship the spaniel of the lady of the Sindaco. It 
was hard; for poor Muffino did not get too many 
bones, as I came to find in course of time. 

I am proud to say that I had the honor of being 
numbered among Muffino’s friends. But I could 
not, somehow, swallow that cardinal point in his 
creed, Love me, love my man, 
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The dog’s name we know; the man’s was Ben- 
venuti. To distinguish him from the half-hundred 
other Benvenuti in Molfetta he had been christened 
Onofrio. To distinguish him from the five-and- 
twenty fellow-townsmen named Onofrio Benvenuti 
he was called di Saverio, from his father’s Christian 
name. To distinguish him from the twelve named 
Onofrio Benvenuti di Saverio, he had received the 
nickname of La Jettatura. So much the worse for 
him, for La Jettatura means the Evil Eye. My 
first disagreeable impression was somehow con- 
firmed by his sobriquet. 1 did not like Don Onofrio 
Benvenuti di Saverio la Jettatura. 

Everybody knows what a terrible thing it is to 
get a reputation for the Evil Eye. It may blight 
the happiness of the most amiable, nay, of the 
otherwise best beloved of men. But when the 
brand is fixed to one who is the reverse of beloved, 
it is a horrible thing indeed; and, in this case, 
nohody liked La Jettatura. My prejudice was jus- 
tified by public opinion. 

He was a mauvais sujet, a black sheep, a ne’er- 
do-weel, a valniente. To adapt a celebrated pas- 
sage of Macaulay, what the black sheep is to the 
mere ne’er-do-weel, what the mawvais sujet is to 
the black sheep, what the valniente is to the mau- 
vais sujet, what the Molfettese valniente is to other 
valnienti—such was La Jettatura to the other val- 
nienti of his native town. Eversince he had been 
born, as I made out from my friend the Sindaco, he 
had borne a bad name, independently of his solri- 
quet. Some people are born with a silver spoon in 
their mouths, as we all know; but we do not know 
as well as we ouglit that some are born with ne’er- 
do-well, or black sheep, or whatever the synonyin 
may be, marked as clearly on their foreheads as if 
it were tattooed there in sepia or gunpowder. Do 
what they will, the unfortunate victims can never 
get rid of their birth-brand, though they may lead 
the life of St. Anthony. For the most part, how- 
ever, they do not lead the life of St.Anthony; they 
feel, and not unreasonably, the force of the maxim, 
‘‘as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb.” 

On making more minute inquiries into the mat- 
ter, however, it seemed to me that La Jettatura 
had been thus labeled less on account of anything 
he had done than of much that he had not done. 
He was very unlucky and very poor. 

His poverty was perhaps his own fault, for it was 
possible at Molfetta to keep body and soul to- 
gether for the price of his kid gloves and opera- 
stalls. But then, if he had not made the theatre 
the first and paramount charge on his little income, 
he would have been scarcely an Italian of the 
south—certainly no Molfettese. To sit anywhere 
but in a stall would have 4ppeared to him a con- 
tradiction in terns; and as to the expense of the 
second stall, I only wonder he did not buy kid 
gloves for Muffino. Whether his want of luck 
can be so easily accounted for, I am less sure. 
He had been movre than once suspected, once 
caught red-handed in the fact, of cheating at domi- 
noes. Yet, none the less,-he was a chronic loser 
in games ef chance. It was the winners, in his 
ca-e, Who found out the loser, and they laughed 
who won. He it was who played the part of hero 
in a certain comedielta wherein an irate. peasant of 
the neighborhood found somebody hidden away in 
a cupboard, of which his wifg-kept the key. He 
was not the only Onofrio Benvenuti who calied 
upon the peasant’s wife, but the others were not 
found out, and La Jettatura had to bear tlie sins of 
them all. It was he, grave, wise, stern as he 
looked with those deep-set eyes of his, that went 
so far as to draw a knife upon one who had pro- 
voked him beyond mortal endurance. He was, 
nevertheless, obviously the turbulent aggressor; 
his opponent had only been guilty of using the 
weapon which, though sharper than a sword, is 
not held to justify the reply of naked steel. Ina 
word, he was an idle, not over-wise, singularly un- 
lucky young man, who, in a very laxly-laced place, 
had somehow contrived to earn the character of a 
rogue, a roué, and an assassin. He was a weak 
vessel filled with water, which his friends and 
neighbors were doing their best ‘to turn into the 
gall and vinegar of misanthropy. 

Wretched that we are—to be the only created 
beings that have a word to express hatred for our 
fellow-wretches. Apes have no word for it; nor 
even parrots, despite the bad language we have 
managed to teach them. And as for Misocyony— 
dog-hating—there is no such barbarous, no such 
impossible werd; there could not be, even if to 
dogs should go the language of him who sang of 
the Dog of Ulysses. But forward! 

The young man, without luck for good manage- 
ment to make up for his want of principle, found in 
Muffino alone one who never found him out, who 
never provoked him to anger, who nevet betrayed 
him. L never, in his presence, ventured to refer to 
the loss of the tail again; but 1 heard the story 
from another and more reputable acquaintance of 
mine—one of the numerous priests with which 
Moifetta, the seat of a seminary, swarms. It is a 
terrible legend. Englishman as Tam to the back- 
bone, it makes me shudder from my sensorium all 
the way down the series of vertebrae which should 
in the human race, and does in the canine race, 
terminate with a tail. 

The cupboard of La Jettatura was bare—very 
bare. ‘‘Come, my Muffino,” he said, “‘ let us have 
a shake at the dice-box.”” He thought of ivory in 
its relation to silver. Muffino pricked up his ears 
and wagged the tail of which he then was proud. 
He thought of ivory in its relation to Bone. 

Their way to the dice-box led them past the 
church of San Gennaro; and La Jettatura, as pious 
a youth in his way as Schiller’s Fridolin, thought, 
‘| will ask a blessing on theivories for luck; it can 
do no harm. What is more—for every time I throw 
double-sixes, Sant’ Onofrio shall have a taper— 
long sixes on my honor,’’ or whatever those terms 
of commerce may be in Molfettese. So they went 
in—there was plenty of time before the breakfast- 
hoar, at whieh they expected to find one or two 
young men from the Commune whom they might 
induce to try a throw or two before returning to 
the labor of carrying on the municipal government 
of Molfetta. 

The church was nearly empty. One priest, my 
informant, was engaged in some duty at the high 
altar, of the nature of which | am not informed. 
La Jettatura took his place in a side chapel before 
the altar of Sant’ Onofrio. Muffino pattered about 
here and there, thinking, I doubt not, “I have 
heard of church mice; are there church rats, I 
wonder—and if so, where?” 

Suddenly a loud exclamation, in language singu- 
larly menere sriate to a church, startled La Jetta- 
tura from his knees. 

cf * * * * * 


My informant, the priest, knew not whether he 
was on his head or his heels. He was only aware of 
aleap and a spring—of two rows orere teeth that 
struck against his fingers—it might have been 
dog, it might have been devil, for aught he knew. 
The red light still burned before the high altar, but 
the wafer was gone. It was not that he had cried 
out— he was too thunderstruck to cry. But, before 
he was fairly on his feet, La Jettatura was sur- 
rounded by the unfailing little crowd that, when 
there is the least pretense for excitement, springs 
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up from the flag-stones of an empty church as in- 
evitably as from the paving-stones of London, or 
from the sands of a desert island. Six old women, 
eight boys, the sacristan and a gendarme, formed a 
circle round La Jettatura. And between him and 
them stood Muffino, holding a wafer delicately in 
his teeth, as if to say: “See what I haye found! 
Here is food for us both; the cake for you—the 
crumbs for me.” 

I am aware that what E have just told may savor 
a little of irreverence to, some to whom | would not 
give any real cause of offense for the world. All I 
can say is that the story is Truth’s, and not mine. 
If lam right ia my doubts, still [ may not insult her 
by making apologies that she scorns. If I am 
wrong—as I trust | am—lI apologige, most humbly, 
for insulting any of my readers by supposing them 
capable of seeing harm in the anecdote of a gvod 
and self-denying heart, whatever it may be. Trutk 
could not be irreverent even if she tried. 

Meanwhile, while I am standing hat in hand, and 
begging pardon before I am blamed, the Church 
by the hands of the law, had grasped poor Maffinc 
under her strong arm. 

La Jettatura was the most horror-stricken of all. 
If the earth had opened and swallowed up both 
himself and Muffino he would not have been sur- 
prised. He was indeed an unlucky young man; 
and from that day forward he rejected the patron- 
age of Sant’ Onotrio. 

What was to be done? 
expiated, save in one way. 
and justice was sixteen to one. 

No—not to one! La Jettatura was a weak, even 
a timid man, when face to face with a gendarme. 
But, were Muffino to be condemned to Malebolge, 
then Malebolge must be the doom of Muffino’s master 
too. Ora e sempre—in life and in death these two 
were one: and now, against the crowd, the one 
was two. 

‘‘Let him go—let Muffino ga!” exclaimed La 
Jettatura. ‘I will give yoa——” 

“What will you give?’ asked the gendarme, 
with a wink at the sacristan. 

The young man hung his head—there would he 
no use in promising wax tapers toa gendarme, and 
his pockets were empty of all but vows. But 
meanwhile Muffino began to struggle —he was 
strong, and it was as much as his captors could do 
to keep him in hand. The sacristan grasped him 
by the scruff of the neck—the gendarme laid hold 
of his tail—the old women began to draw back, and 
the boys danced round and round them all, But 
there was little hope for Muffino. He was strong, 
but so was the sacristan and so was the gendarme. 

Muffino’s master was filled with despair. In 
imagination he already saw the corpse of his faith- 
ful friend, his only believer, swinging in the piazza, 
or swollen with salt water and tossed about in 
derision by the blue waves of the Adrian Sea. Only a 
dead dog—but what did not that mean to him! 
Muffino meant to him home, sympathy, and even 
conscience. For, bad as he might be, and luckless 
as he was, he was accompanied in the person of 
his doz with a constant, though unapproachable, 
standard of honor and honesty. 

He prayed, he threatened, but the sacristan was 
too horrified to listen; and the gendarme, though 
less horrified, was not going to be beaten by a dog, 
and bullied by a fellow that could not afford a 
buona mano. He was an officer of justice; and 
justice, in one sense or another, must be ‘ done.” 

At last a sudden thought struck La Jettatura. 

‘‘T am very sorry,” he said, quietly, letting the 
arms with which he had been energetically gesticu- 
lating fall down by his sides. ‘It is not the dog 
I’m trying to save—it’s all of you. But never mind. 
You can’t say it’s my fault when you, sacristan. or 
you, gendarme, take to bark like a dog, and foam, 
and go into fits at the sight of water, and die in 
agony. He’s mad—that’s all.” 

As chance would have it, Muffino at the moment 
snapped at the fingers that clutched his throat. The 
sacristan let go, and started back with a yell. 

“Now! now, Muffino! Run!” cried La Jet- 
tatura, pointing to the open door. 

But, alas! he spoke too soon. His head, indeed, 
was free—but he could not run. The gendarme, 
who had been on the point of letting go with as 
much speed as the sacristan, saw through the 
game. He grinned, and held on like grim death to 
Muffino’s tail. 

“The mad dog!’ ‘The Evil Eye!’ ‘cried out 
the little crowd; but the gardarme, being at the 
safe end of the dog, and wearing an infallible 
charm, made of coral, and shaped like a horn, 
re the eye of the dog’s master, held on like a 
1ero. 

But it is wonderful what presence of mind, when 
summoned by love, will do. In one moment, more 
quickly than I call up the scene, the ready knife of 
La Jettatura was in lis hand. The blade flashed— 
Muffino was.off and away. The gendarme fell pros- 
trate on the stones of the church—his feet flew up— 
and he grasped in his hand a dog’s tail. 

ia Jettatura sheathed his knife, and cried like a 
child. 


The erime could not be 
Muffino must die ; 





CHAPTER IV. 


O ended that adventure, if adventures can ever 
be said to end. La Jettatura wept, the eight 
boys laughed, the six old women screamed, the sa- 
cristan stood agape, the priest recovered his wits, 
and Muftino was saved. 

But the gendarme did not like being laughed at 
by the eight small boys. His prestige was gone. 

‘‘You shall pay for this, signor!” he grumbled, 
as he walked away, with his own tail between his 
legs and Muffino’s in his hand. 

The poor Jettatura! No wonder he was sore 
when I remarked upon the personal peculiarity of 
Muffino. Worse than stabbing himself to the heart 
had_ been that severance of Muffino’s body from 
Muffino’s tail. He did not go to throw dice at the 
café—he had no heart for food. He went home to 
his bare cupboard, and his soul sank within him 
when he opened the door. He had followed a 
track of gore up the stairs. 

I once knew a dog who loved all men, save one; 
and that one was a country surgeon who had per- 
formed upon him the villainous operation of cerco- 
tomy, or tail-shortening, which certain would-be 
improvers upon nature think an addition t» canine 
beauty. He had done it treacherously, and under the 
guise of friendship, and he was never forgiven. His 
gentle victim somewhere found a special look for 
him that said, as plainly as words could speak, 
‘* Fool—to think you could mend what wagged at 
you in love! You shall be punished by seeing my 
stump still wag fer all but you;’’ and the surgeon 
never met the eyes that excluded him alone from 
their kindness without remorse and shame. But 
this was not the story of Muffino and La Jettatura. 
The two poor fellows came up crouching one to 
another, saying, ‘‘ Muffino, forgive me ’’—“ Onofrio, 
thou art forgiven.”’ I should not like to count the 
tears they shed between them before that sad day 
was over. 

‘*A child will weep a bramble’s smart, 
A maid to see her sparrow part, 
A stripling for a woman’s heart; 
But woe awaits a country, when 
She sees the tears of bearded men. ° 
Then, oh, what omen, dark and high,” 
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fell over Molfetta that day? The young man wept 
despite his beard ; but )ou have not seen the most 
touching sight on eart! till you have seen a dog 
shed tears. Thiak not he cannot, for he can. 

And so they at last went to bed, not only with- 
out reakfast, but without supper; but dearer 
friend$ than ever, if that could be. 

But, alas! after the battle of San Gennaro, La 
Jettatura obtained more than ever an evil name, 
There were tongues that scrupled not to charge 
him with having set on his dog to commit sacrilege, 
and of having drawn his knife on the representative 
of the law. In quarters where to be called Free- 
thinker or Garibaldino was to be abused, he re- 
ceived those titles; while the party of progress 
asked, ‘‘ What was he doing in a thurch at all?” 
Thus his presumed impiety condemned him with 
the conservative admirers of la Ranuzza; his pre- 
sumed piety with the liberal following of La Barba- 

ianni. For a long time he hung his head whenever 

e was spoken to, as if it were he, and not Muffino, 
that had lost his tail. By-and-by—there is no ex- 
plaining the course of such things—it became “‘ bad 
form,” as we say in English, to associate with 
Muffino’s master. Those who did were held to re- 
flect a little of his blackness, while he in reality 
caught more and more of theirs, for it was only 
the disreputable who tolcrated him now. It must 
have been unspeakably painful to the poor young 
man, whose heart was not very far out of the right 
place, to see mothers catch up and hide their chil- 
dren when the tail-less dog and the Evil Eye 
passed by. 

How he clung to the cur for whose sake he was 
sinking into outlawry—into an Italian Coventry, 
which is even more cold and desolate than that of 
Warwickshire! When { think of it, I almost feel 
my own eyes begin to swell. It was touching to 
see how jealous he giew if Muffino chanced to lick 
any hand but his own; it made him quarrel with 
me for three days, and would have made him an- 
gry with me for four if | had not made peace by 
bringing Muffino some little Inxuvies in the shape of 
some particular cakes of which he was _passion- 
ately fond. Even then, when regarding Muffino’s 
watering mouth, he seemed to be thinking, 
** Timeo Danaos,” but he grasped my hand. IJ did 
not like the man, but for Muffino’s sake I could not 
help being his friend. He lived for Muffino. 

Which love the other best, Ido not know. In 
love, they say, it is always one of the two that 
loves, while the other consents to be loved. In 
grammar, as we know, the two voices of ‘‘ to love ” 
mean different things. But it was all one in the 
end. 
to say in this case which was the most perfect dog's 
love tlie dog's or the man’s. If La Jettatnia 
should die, Muffino would never be consoled; he 
would probably break his heart upon his master’s 
grave. But—it Muffino were to die! 

And so, during my stay at Molletta, they lived on 
—always in the hottest water, always in the cold- 
est shade; always in serapes, and never getting 
out again. And yet somehow, in spite of ail, ain 
sure they were not unhappy. La Jettatura never 
did anything right—but then he had Muffino. Eve- 
rybody scorned him--but Muflino; everybody 
avoided him—but Mulliuo. He had no brains, no 
thoughts, no knowledge, no luck, no friend, no self- 
respect, HO money, no aims, no hopes, but he had 
Mutffino. Aud Muffino had La Jettatura. 





CHAPTER Y. 

HE Summer was unusually hot that year; so 
hot that I began to think the pleasure of our 
English Summer is not so highly rated as it ought 
tobe. ‘* Three hot days and a thunderstorm ” is 
better than thirty red-hot days without a shower 
of rain, in spite of foreign snecrs at us and our 
Ways. It was not without much joy, tempered 
with singularly little regret, that I was at last on 
the eve of leaving Molfetta—as I hope and trust— 
for ever. I was surfeited with ‘ !1 Trovatore,” 
while beef had become a memory. Halfa stone of 
me had gone to feed the sweet but greedy south- 
ern air—that vampire atmosphere which intoxi- 
cates with dreamy siestas and robs us of blood and 
sinew. I was in a Capua of macaroni and turnip- 

tops, and was homesick for a glass of beer. 

I was paying a visit to the Sindaco, pour prendre 
congé, and was carrying on a lively and interesting 
conversation with the better half of that functionary 
--the owner cf the little spaniel that had once robbed 
Maffino of his bone. As I have called our conver- 
sation lively and interesting, I must explain. It was 
about what we had respectively had for dinner 
during the last seven days—a topic, next to the 
opera, of unfailing interest to the Molfettese mind. 
What music was to our politics, such was the alter- 
nation of macaroni and turnip-tops to our weather. 
We had just come to the conclusion that, having 
fared precisely alike on five days out of the seven, 
we were a curiously sympathetic couple, when we 
were startled by the firing of a gun. 

Scarcely had we recovered from the start, when 
a young-man from the Commune, with whom we 
were both acquainted, rushed into the room in the 
wildest excitement—wiid even for the excitement 
of a Molfettese. 

**Ah, Don Ulisse!’ exclaimed the lady, “ what 
was that gun—is it the Revolution ?”’ 

‘The Revolution! It is worse than the Revolu- 
tion ten thousand times —it is a mad dog !—and if 
lam bitten a 

** Diaminé ! My Fida—where is she? Oh, if she 
is bitten——” 

“Calm yourself, dear signora,’’ I said. ‘‘ And 
ion also, Don Ulisse. I will go and look for Fida; 

fuffino!”’ 1 thought, as I seized my hat and hur- 
ried off to warn La Jettatura. ‘ Muffino—all the 
curled Fidas in the universe, nay, in Molfetta, are 
not worth a hair of thy tail that used to be—and if 
thon art bitten——” 

I has'ened to the piazza, and learned the cause 
that hal thrown the whole town into a wilder 
commotion than if Garibaldi himself, with all his 
red-shirts, had come marching into Molfetta. A 
strange dog—who had come, none knew whence— 
and had gone, none knew whither, had passed 
through the street, as straight as an arrow, like a 
Malay running a-muck, with-foaming lips and hag- 

ard eyes. He must have been a very canine 

-roteus—a dog-fiend. Some said he was as black 

as Cerberus—some painted him white, some gray, 
some brown, some tan. He was long-haired, short- 
haired, rough, smooth, long-legged, short-legged, 
everything, all at once, that a dog could be. 

‘* Are you sure there was such a dog at all?” 1 
asked one of the chattering, gesticulating crowd. 

“It is as sure as that he is mad, Eccellenza.”’ 

“And are you sure that he was mad?” I asked 
another. 

** It is as sure as that he lives, signor.” 

Well—anyway, tle dog was not in Molfetta 
now. ‘Fact or fiction, mad or not mad, he had 
vanished into the nowhere whence he had sprung. 
But with him the peace of that peaceful town had 
yanished too. Who knew what other dogs he had 
bitten on his course, and thus infected with this 
horrible sin? Perhaps one only—but then which 
one? Perhaps none—but who could tell? Doubt 





.was worse than certainty; and every dear domes- 


Dog's loye is the best love ; but itis not easy 


tic friend had been transformed into a suspected 
public foe. 

At last, suddenly, the word went round that the 
municipal authorities were met in solemn session at 
the Commune to consider the best means of calm- 
ing the public mind. We breathed more freely- 
Molfetta could trust its Sindaco. 

Another report. A councilor 


who kept no 


dogs—had moved: ‘ Considering that some or any | 


dog may have been infected with hydrophobia ; 
considering that the delinquent is and must remain 
unknown; it is decreed that every dog who has 
been seen in the s‘reets this day within our juris- 
diction, without regard to rank, sex, or age, shall 


suspect; and the police are charged wiih the exe- 
cution of this decree.’’ 

Third report. Molfetta is divided into two fac- 
tions: those who, owning no dog-favorite:, ap- 
prove the resolution verbatim et lileraiim, and 


“except my own.” 

Fourth report. The council grows stormy. 
Sindaco is pleading for Mademoiselle Fida. 

Fifth report. The wife of the Sindaco has sent 
a message. 
fetta in a state of siege.’? The Sindaco, though he 
hates Fida, is battling in a minority of one. 

Sixth report—very late in the afternoon. The 
Sindaco has yielded. Like Brutus, he sacrifices 
Fida, and his own domestic tranquillity, upon the 
altar of his native town. The decree is voted, 
nemine contradicente. The death-warrant of every 
dog in Molfetta is signed. 

‘**But not Muffino’s !”? I said, when the latest 
news was told. ‘*J am an Englishman—the Union 
Jack shall protect Muffino.” Alas! my vaunt was 
vain. 

I was on my way to the lodging of La Jettatura 


The 


his neck from the hand of a tall, strong gendarme. 
He caught sight of me, and turned upon me his 
pleading eyes. 

‘My friend,’ IT said to the gendarme, “ you will 
oblige me by selling me that dog for ten seudi.” 

The fellow grinned. ‘ You are joking, Kccel- 
lenza—a dead dog is not worth a centissimo, and I 
am an honest man.” 

“Twenty scudi, then. 
fifty, and give me Muffino.”’ 

“Not a hundred, Eecellenza. 
| dog—ihe mad dog, Eccellenz:! 
whose arrest a reward and promotion is promised 
at the Commune.” 

‘‘Nonsense. The mad dog—if there ever was 
one—had smooth hair.” 

“*This is smooth hair, Fecellenza.”’ 

“What? Then 1 tell you the mad dog had rough 
hair.” , 

‘* Eecellenza, this is rough hair—very rough, in- 
deed.” 

‘“‘Gendarme !’’ I said, sternly, ‘tell me—are 
you the—the—the—man who once held Muffino’s 
tail!” 

The ; oor captive raised his nose to the pitiless 
stars and whined—such a despairing, protesting, 
appealing whine! The gendarme, the brute, 
grinned again, and passed on. 

Muffino, the gentlest, tenderest, truest, sanest of 
gentlemen, to fall a victiin to the miserable re- 
venge of a scoundrel of a gendarme! It was not 
to be borne. I spent that evening, the whole 
night indeed, in striving to gain a reprieve, but in 
vain. J might as well have spoken to the stars, or 
to the sea. Had not La Jettatura himself cried 
out, ‘‘ Mad dog’’ in the church of San Gennaro! 
liad not the gendarme, the perjured scoundrel, 
seen the strange dog snap at Muflino? Did he not 
look mad? Were not his jaws perceptibly foam- 
ing? Was there not already a dangerous gleam in 
his eye? 

Ah! and so there would be in your eye or mine 
were we, by a jury of dogs, condemned to suffer on 
the scaffold for what we had never done. 

“The ordeal of water !’’ 1 demanded. 

Water was brought. We drank greedily. ‘ See 
how mad he is!’ they said; ‘‘ they always drink 
like that before tlie paroxysm comes on.’? And 
then there was that horrible decree. How should 
Muffino escape when Fida was doomed? If the 
decree itself were repealed for others, it could not 
be repealed for him. 

I began to hear the name of “ Mad Dog ”’ coupled 
with that of “ Mad Englishman.’ And then | re- 
membered that he, whether dog or man, whose 
name has once been joined with the epithet of 
mad, may as well cut his throat and hold his 
tongue. 1 yielded to the only power thasis stronger 
than the will ot man—I was conquered by the 
injustice of the world. 


Thirty. Forty. Take 





This is the mad 








CHAPTER VI. 


‘EB next day was the 24th of August. The 24th 

of August is the feast of Saint Bartholomew. 

{ dared not call on La Jettatura to tell him the 
result of my advocacy. My heart would not carry 
me beyond a visit to the mistress of Fida. She 
was, by nature, no deeper than a saucer; but the 
saucer held a storm. J called on her because her 
window looked upon the piazza; and I had not 
long to wait for what I came to see. 

] have seen all the remarkable public spectac'es 
in the world—a bull-fight in Seville, a carnival in 
Milan, a revolution in Paris, Lord Mayor's Day in 
London. But I never have seen, and never sliall 
see, So coe a sight as the coriége that I wit- 
nessed in Molfetta that day. I see it slowly filing 
before me asI write; it haunts my dreams. 

By a strange coincidence, some heavy bell is 
tolling when a gendarme enters the piazza, carry- 
ing under his arm a handsome white dog, of some 
Pomeranian breed, who bore to his untimely death 
that air of placid indifference which marks the 
half-civilized races; his fox-like features betray no 
emotion, and his feathery tail curls familiarly over 
his back, like the plumage of an Indian brave who 
zoes to the stuke as calmly as he sends others 
there. But, if he is calm for himself, there is one 
who is not calm for him. Near enough to give 
him a last caress if she dared, follows the brown 
face of his little playmate—a girl of some ten years 
old, whose large brown eyes overflow with tears 
for one whom her warm heart no doubt loves all 
the better for his snowy calm. [I think, for that 
hour, she believes herself beyond the reach of 
comfort until she dies. Round her neck, unheeded, 
is thrown the arm of a lad a little taller than she. 
He ought to feel jealous of such grief for another, 
and he looks tenderly, not upon the Pomeranian, 
but on her. But there is a proud flash in his eye 
that bespeaks him a generous rival, and I suspect 
that, when he grows ps Law.and Order will have 
gained another foe. ny a Beppo or Tonio has 
turned brigand or rebel for less cause than be- 
cause the gendarmes took away Marietta’s dog 
and made her cry. But another group follows 
upon the scene. 

Here is a second gendarme, leading by a frayed 
rope a prince of royal blood—perhaps a king. He 
is a splendid retriever, gorgeously. combed and 
curled, with a silver chain round his neck, in mel- 
ancholy contrast with the knotted halter. Thereis 
no indifference about him, but there, in the calm of 





He himesell, for | 





those who would add, by way of amendment, | 
Ihave not seen La Jettatura. | 


* If Fida is not excepted, declare Mol- , 





when I met my poor friend hanging by the nape of | 





| with the agility of a monkey and the strength ofa 
be forthwith arrested and condemned to death as | 
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his mournful dignity, I read the pride of fallen | 
majesty. He is followed to the scaffold by my | 
right-hand neighbor in the theatre—a tall, soldier- 
like, gray-:nustachioed colonel. I knew him at 
once—he has fought at Solferino and Mageuta tor 
Italia and Nero, and this is his reward. Still there 
is no rebellion in the old soldier’s face ; it is bowed | 
not with anger but with sorrow. Even so would he 
follow the Re galant’uomo to his grave. 

But from this noble pair my attention is drawn | 
by asharp cry. Kicking, struggling, biting, yelp- | 
ing in the hands of three gendarmes is a tiny ter- 
rier, who seems to have been endowed all at once 


lion. There is neither stoicism nor majesty about 
this little rebel: as if prescient of his coming fate, 
he makes a last frantic fight for life and liberty. 
He to be cut off by public tyranny in the flower of 
his years: he to be torn from the dear old bones 
that lie cunningly buried in a certain corner of the 
yard at home; he to be destroved before the work 
of his lile—the worrying of that cat—is but half 
performed. No wonder he yelps and kicks, and 
makes fearful havoc with the fingers of his captors. 
Behind and around him runs friends scarcely 
less frantic than he; they vociferate, gesticulate, 
threaten and implore —children, father, grand- 
mother, neiglibors, make a tumult as if the end of | 
one little terrier meant the end of the world. 

Now comes @ pitiable sight—a houseless vaga- 
bond of the streets, gray, toothless, half bald with | 
mange, to whom death should come as a relief—he | 
has no mourners to see him die. Pass on, poor 
dog to death, the friend of the friendless and the | 
poor! Then—the wile of the Sindaco turns away | 
her eyes. ItisFida. The child of luxury follows | 
the outcast to a common grave. 

But for shame! I also turn away—the pam- 
pered little tyrant looks up in the gendarme’s face, 
and leks his hand. I blush for my order. <A bas 
les aristocrats, & la lanterne! Then follows—yes, 
a pug—a Silenus, bloated with fat, with black, flat 
nose, aud ungainly gait, waddling rather than 
marching to his doom, and by his side a graceful 
lady, beautiful 1am sure, though | cannot see her 
face for the handkerchief she holds to her eyes. 
Then a whole boat's crew of fishermen and lads— 
one with a sweetieart—following a mongrel with 
measured tread, black looks, and ominous silence ; 
then three generations of mourners bewailing a 
poor little sleek, soft, fat, curly puppy, not two 
months old, who whines and whimpers and fights 
about feebly with his innocent baby paws, not 
struggling, but feeling and crying for his mother, 
who has not yet left off loving him, and follows 
after, howling her protest to the sky—to the 
heaven that gives from the earth that takes away. 
] think these two might have been tied with the 
same cord. And so on and on they come— 








‘*Both mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound, 
And cur of low degree ’— 


monrned—inost of them—with tears, every one of 
which was honest and true. So honest is a dog | 
that hypocrisy dare not stand even by his tomb. 
But then, except a loving memory, he has nothing 
to leave. 

Stop, my heart turns sick. It is Muffino. 

How dare J tell the rest? I read in his more 
than human face tears wrung from the soul-——not 
for himself, but for the unhappy young man who, 
in him, is about to lose his only friend. Ah, but 
you say, how does he know that he is being led to | 

' 
| 
| 





die? How should a dog—only a dog—know what | 
death means? 

He knows not; but he knows the Shadow that 
tells ot a long, long parting. What dog is there 
who does not wander sadly about the horse, from 
room to room, when he sees the boxes being 
corded, and the chairs covered up, taat tell him of 
a journey on the morrow he is not to share? It is 
the same even if he knows not what parting means 
till now, though but a day. And does not the 
coming shadow of that parting which dogs are told 
to believe is eternal—should not that shadow be 
felt as no other shadows are? Whatever the mas- 
ter feels does not the dog transmute into sympathy ? 
Muffino knew not death, but he knew his master’s 
soul. 

May I never, while I live, again behold such 
wistful, unselfish sorrow in the eyes of a dog—such 
blank despair in those of aman. The dog, without 
thie sign of canine honor, the man, without the badge 
of human self-respecting pride, enna one another 
with the love of those who, but fo? one another, 
stand alone in the world; with eyes in which shone 
the love that passeth the love of man for woman, 
ay, and the love of woman for man. They were 
but a witless man, a tail-less dog; but each to 
each was all in all. 

And—oh, shame once more !—it was round Muf- 
fino that surged the crowd of those miserable be- 
ings who had no dogs to mourn. Jt was he whom 
the vile mob mocked and jeered as the Mad Dog 
who had brought about the panic and the mas- 
sacre and the woe—the mad dog that obeyed the 
Evil Eye. I could foresee the howl of execration 
that would go up from the mourners themselves 
when death, public and ignominious death, came 
to the turn of him who had robbed them of those 
who were less dear to them than Muffino was to 
La Jettatura. That howl would be his requiem—he 
had lived a martyr to faithful love, and would die a 
victim to the injustice of man. 

** Cielo! what an ugly cur!” said the wife of the 
Sindaco. ‘I knew he was hideous; but I never 
kuew what a hateful brute he was till now.” 

- * * * * e:.. 

“Tt is all over,” said Don Ulisse, entering the 
room at the end of about an hour. 

‘* And Fida?”’ asked the wife of the Sindaco. 

Don Ulisse shrugged his shaulders. ‘ Fida is no 
more.” ; : 

“Then go at once to Bari and get me another 
spaniel instantly. And mind he is pretty—prettier 
than Fida.”’ 

1 left without a word. Indeed when left Molfetta 
I left no addio for the lady, who no doubt sets me 
down as the rudest of Englishmen. Let her—I 
don’t care. But I did care about La Jettatura. 

‘¢ He won’t send for another dog to Bari,” I 
thought as I took my way towards his lodging. 
He would no more do so tlian Muffino would have 
sent to the antipodes for another man. Poor fellow ! 
I fear he’s but a lost soulnow. I see it all before me 
—down and down and down he will go till he 
deserves the worst names they can give’ him, and 


all because they gave an ill name to a dog that gave 
him somebody. to live for. Down to the ogs he 
will go, ‘‘ Pardon, signor—ten thousan pardons 
no—ten thousand thrashings, I mean!’ ¥ ex- 


claimed, on seeing that the man against whom 
I had run in my. brown study was the gendarme. 
*Man—you are a murderer! You have slain a 
human soul!" 

‘* 1_Il—|—Eccellenza—no—Diaminé!”” he cried 
out. “‘Ilow could T ever te‘l—who ever. heard of a 
man—— 

“Speak out—don’t stand stammering and staring 
like a madujan. What is it you want to say ? , 

“ Excellenzi—pardon+-I am going to San Gen- 
naro—I must do penance for hanging a cur, Eccel- 


; once stopped, forgot to beat again. 





lenza—and-——”’ 


Whether La Jettatura was weak in the heart as 
well as in the head I know not. Though past forty 
Iam not yeta physician. But this I know, that as 
soon as the breath had left Muffino’s body, La 
Jettatura fell down in a swoon, and his pulse, 
I have read 
many stories of dogs dying broken-hearted on 
human graves—why, then, should not the heart, 
of a man break upon the grave of his master 
of his friend, his only friend—though only a dog 
without a tail? 

Basta! It was just as well. 


A MYSTERIOUS BOOK. 

THe STRANGE WoRKS OF ALBERTUS MAGNUS 
AND JouN GrorGE HlouMaNn—How To 
HEAL AND CURE 3Y WORDS AND SIGNS. 

OHN GEQRGE H)HMAN is not generally re: 

e) cognized as one of Berks County’s authors and 

writers, yet he published a work which found con- 

siderable sale throughout the country. It is a 

small volume of seventy-two pages, and is a‘ col-- 


lection of mysterious aud invaluable arts and reme- 
dies for man as well as beast, with many proofs of* 


| their virtue and efficacy in healing diseases, etc., 


the greater part of which was never seen witil; 
1820.” 

The book starts out with a remedy for hysterics. 
The hand is to be laid on the heart, and the follow- 
ing words spoken: ‘‘ Matrix, patrix, lay thyself 
right and safe, or thou or I shall on the third day 
fill the grave.” 

For hysteria and colds this remedy is given. It 
must be strictly attended to every evening: ‘* It iv 
to put off your stockings and rub the flesh carefully 
between the toes.” 

To cure worms the following must be repeated 
three times. At the end of the first time the pa- 
tient must be tapped once in the back, twice for 
the second, and three times for the third. The 
words are: ‘f Mary, God’s mother, traversed the 
land, holding three worms close in her hand; one 
was white, the other was black, and the third was 
red.” 

If you are being slandered and want to prevent 
it, ‘take off your shirt and turn it wrong side 
out, and then run your two thumbs down to your 
thighs.”’ 

The following words repeated will cure colic: “I 
warn ye cajic fiends! There is One sitting in 
judgment who speaketh. Therefore, beware, ye 
fiends.” 

The following is said to be a good remedy for fever: 
**Good-morning, dear Thursday. Take away from 
(me) the 77 gold feyers. O thon, dear Lord, take 
them away! This must be use! on Thursday for 
the first time, on Friday for the second time, and on 
Saturday for tie third time, and each time thrice.’’ 

“To attach a dog to a person, try to draw zome 


| of your blood and let the dog eat it along with his 
| food, and he wills'ay with you. Or scrape the four 


corners of your table while yon are eating ; and cou- 
tinue to eat with the same knife. Let the dog eat 
the scrapings, and he will also stay, with you.” 

As a precaution against injuries it advises a per- 
son to carry the right eye of a wolf fastened inside 
of his right sleeve. 

‘*If you call upon another to ask a favor, take 
care to carry a little of the five-finger grass with you, 
and you shall certainly obtain what you want.” . 

“To catch plenty of fish, take rose-seed and 


|} mustard-seed, and the foot of the weasel, and 


hang these in a net, and the fish will certainly col- 
lect there.” 
The root of iron-weed tied around the neck will 


| cure running ulcers, and will cure the piles if the 


roots are boiled in honey and drank; it also cleurs 
the breath. Children who carry it are easily edu-. 
cated, and grow up cheerfully and very well. 

For wild-tire repeat the words: ‘‘ Wild-fire and 
the dragon flew over the wagon; the wild-fire 
abated afd the dragon ske-ated.’’ 

To stop pains or smarting of a wound: ‘Cut 
three small twigs from a tree, all to be out off in 
one cut, rub one end of each twig in the wound, 
and wrap them separately in a piece of white paper, 
and put them in a warm, dry place.” 

To destroy warts: ‘‘ Roast chicken feet and rub 
the warts with them, then bury the feet under the 
eaves.” 

To cure toothache: “ Stir the tooth with a 
needle until blood flows; then soak a thread in it; 
take vinegar and flour and make a paste and 
spread it onarag. Wrap this rag around the root 
of an apple-tree, and tie it with the thread.” 

To banish whooping- cough cut three small 
bunches of hair from the crown of the head of a 
child that has never seen its father, sew this up in 
an cngrescned rag and hang it around the person’s 
neck. 

‘For burns, say, ‘ Burn, I blow on thee;’ it must 
be blown on three times in the same breath, like 
the fire by the sun.” 

To stop bleeding, count fifty backwards, and 
when you arrive at three it will all be over. ° 

“Tf you burn a large frog to ashes, and mix the 

ashes with water, you will obtain an ointment that 
will, if put on to any place covered with hair, de- 
stroy it, and prevent it from growing again.” 
’ A pow-wow for sore mouth reads: ‘If you have 
the scurvy, or quincy too, I breathe my breath 
three times on you.’’ For consumption, say: 
‘« Consumption, I order thee out of the bones into 
the flesh, out of the flesh upon the skin, out of the 
skin into the wilds of the forest.”’ 

Another cure for burns reads: “ Three holy men 
went out walking. They did bless the heat and the 
burning ; they blessed that it might not increase ; 
they blessed that it might quickly cease.”’ 

To cure a snake-bite, say: ‘* God has created alt 
things, and they were good; thou only serpent 
art damned—cursed be thou and thy sting. Zing, 
zing, zing.” 

Mr. Hohman goes on to give many more reme- 
dies ot the above class. The words given are: 
spoken over the patient, and if the ailment is a cut, 
bruise, burn, wound or sprain of any kind, the 
operator blows upon it at the same time, repeating 
the words. The text of the book was first pub- 
lished in 1820 in this country, and it is something 
like the book written by Albertus Maguus in the 
seventeenth century. 
the beliefs of the people have gently changed. 








Tue Ten oF Diamwonvs.—The first services at In- 
dependence, Texas, were held in an extemporized 
church, the building having been previously 
used as a saloon and gambling-place. The first 
Sunday, after the preliminary service, just as the 
Rev. Mr. Pierce had begun his sermon, a gust 
of wind struck the building and blew a card from 
one of the rafters. It was the “ten of diamonds,"* 
and it fell face downwards upon the open Bible. 
by circumstance seemed to disconcert., the ‘min- 


and, taking up the card, said: “ Well, parson, 


op gothim. The evil one has thrown up his 
and already.” 


Since those early periods - 


er, Whereupon old Felix Robertson stepped up, . 
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CINNAMON ROSES. 
(Gontinued from page 299.) 


your father, and I pro- 
pose we lose no time in 
trying the doctor's last 
prescription.” 

“Tmpossible,” Tre- 
plied, and would have 

said much more had he 
not interrupted me. 

“Tf you love your 
father, you will put no 
obstacle in the way of his 
recovery. You must, of 
course, accompany km ;” 
and stepping to my side, 
he continued, while- his 
fine face flushed crimson, 
“And I shall- not. be 
happy if I remain behind. 
Beatrice, have you quite 
given up hearing from— 
from Mr. Lessington ?”’ 

“‘T have,” I answered, 
truthfully. 

** And you are not quite 
inconsolable ?"’ 

“‘T hope you do not ex- 

ect me to break my 
heart for a man who does 
rot love me? I am try- 
isg to despise him. I 
wish you would help me 
doit.” 

“Oh, no,” ‘was the 
quiet reply. ‘‘If he is 
what we suppose, he de- 
serves your pity, not your 
contempt. man so 
large and so small will 
have misery enough be- 
fore he attains to any just 
equilibrium. He has de- 
cidedly the worst of it, 
Miss Earl.’’ 

How it happened I can- 
not recall. but a day or 
two after this I found my- 
self the affianced wife of 
Melville Carleton. 

“*T love you truly,”’ he 
said, ‘‘and shall never 
care for another. I am 
sure that the friendship 
you confess for me will 
ripen into a true wifely af- 
fection, under the tropical 
sun of my passion.” 

My father at death’s 
door! My lover false! 
What was left to do? So, 
hoping for the best, and 
trying to have full con- 
fidence in the assurance 
of the man whose very life 

seemed bound up in mine, 
I put my hand in his, and, 
without the least fuss or 


oe. became his wife. - 


t was a strange cere- 
mony. We stood at the 
foot of father’s bed, while 
just a few of our most in- 
timate friends looked on, 


| 


| 
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CHARLESTOWN, MASS,—A SCENE ON WINTHROP STREET.—SEE PAGE 294, 


[Jury 3, 1875. 
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BOSTON, MASS.—THE OLD NORTH (CHRIST) CHURCH, IN SALEM STREET.—SEE PAGE 294, 




















aud wondered at my yale 
face and cold, abstracted 
manner. I was neither 
glad nor sorry, and for all 
evidences of feeling I 
might have been a stick 
or a stone. My father 
looked up and smiled, 
while new life seemed sud- 
denly to take possession 
of him. This I accepted 
with the same stoicism. 
Of course, if I married the 
man who would relieve 
him of all his cares, he 
must grow strong again. 
About this there was not 
the slightest doubt. 

The voices of friends as 
they pressed forward to 
congratulate me seemed 
far away, and, possessed 
with the desire to be alone 
for a few moments, I ex- 
cused myself, and ran 
down to the parlor. A 
small jet of light lit up the 
conservatory, and thither 
Iran, one thought only in 
the ascendant—the wish 
to be utterly alone. A 
small rose-tree was cov- 
ered with flowers—Guy’s 
cinnamon-roses. Why did 
Thalt betore this, and why 
did the heart, a@ moment 
ago so cold an@ dead, 
start suddenly into suffo- 
cating throbs? In an in- 
stant my whole nature 
was palpitating with the 
old ‘life, ‘the old love, and 
then the door-bell rang 
out quick and sharp, and 
I hid myself in a niche 
beside the roses. 

One word I caught as 
the servant quickly re- 
sponded to the imperative 
pore oA word, 
‘* Beatrice. 4 

I ran forward, and list- 
éned. Well-known steps 


fell upon my ear, then 
Guy Lessington stood by 
my side. 


‘*My darling!” was all 
he said. Then came a 
noise like the rushing of 
mighty waters, and 1 knew 
that I was fainting. 

“Right here befcre 
ee bush,” I heard him 
whisper, as he held me 
close. ‘*The roses you 
sent me have never left 
my heart, and they are 
fragrant even now.’ : 

What followed, heaven 
ony knows. My next re- 
collection is of hearing my 
husband. 

‘Great God, Lessing- 
ton! Beatrice is my 
wife.”’ 
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INTERESTING FEATURES OF THE LOCAL INDUSTRIES 





OF BOSTON, MASS., IN THE CENTENNIAL PROCESSION OF JUNE 17rH.—See Pace 294. 
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After that, I heard the hall-door close, and then 
came unconsciousness. Hours after that I looked 
up into my husband’s face and tried to speak. Oh! 
how changed was that noble countenance! Then 
I pitied him more than myself, and that moment 
decided my future conduct. 

“You wish me to explain?’ he asked, in tones 
by hollow and constrained that I hardly recognized 
them. ; 

* Let us sit up first,” I said, trying to smile. ‘TI 
am better now. Tell me all about it, and then we 
will drop thé subject for ever.” 

‘Guy was not to blame,’’ he replied, immedi- 
ately. ‘I am the wretch, to have ever doubted 
his nobility.. He has written you regularly, and 
here in your dressing-oase are all his letters, re- 
ceived by a Miss B. E Earl, in Dale Valley, N. J., 
instead of Dale Valley, N. ¥. The crowning misery 
of Guy’s life has been brought about by his poor 
chirograph Me You must help me, Beatrice, to devise 
some plan by which hé can recover his lost happi- 
ness.”’ 

“« We are married,” I replied, with firmness, fak- 
ing his hand in mine as I spoke. “And from the 
marriage there is no esé#pe. The law provides no 
remedy for cases like these. Guy will have to bear 
his heartache with what philosophy and common 
sense he can bring to his aid. You and F nest take 
up our burdens also. I am your Wife, Melvi le 
Carleton, and 1 love you.” 

‘* You love me ?”’ he whispered. 

‘* Yes, I love you, and now let us bury the past. 
You will please destroy the letters you have spoken 
of, and then let us live for each other.’’ 

He walked slowly to the door with this precious 
burdec, about to consign the letters, Whose failure 
to reach me had been the cause of this miserable 
mistake, to the flames. I clinched my hands till the 
blood came, but not a muscle of my countenance 
moved. I believed I was deceiving this great, true- 
hearted, far-seeing man with my forced calmness. 
At the threshold he stopped 4s if in a daze, then 
returned, and held out the package of love. 

‘* Beatrice,” he said, “‘l cannot do if; T have 
meanly made you my wife, but thesé letters are not 
mine. You must dispose of fhem as you think 
best.”’ He closed the door, and I was alone with 
my misery. <A week later, and we had sailed for 
Europe. My father, who had rallied since my mar- 
riage, grew worse on the voyage, and two days 
from Liverpool died in my husband’s arms. But for 
him I should never have been Melville Carleton’s 
wife, and now the sacrifice was allin vain. ‘If I 
should die on shipboard,’’ my father had said, 
‘* bury me in the sea.”’ This request had been made 
more than once, and with so much earnestness that 
we could not disregard it: Oh! that dreadful, 
dreadful day! A fiereé storm had raged for many 
hours,ané as the chaplain performed the simple cére- 
mony, aithough the stm shone brightly, the sea was 
lashed into fury. At the conclusion of tire service 
my husband dréw my hand m his, and led me 
away from the awful scene, too awful for pen of 
nine to depict. 

From that day to this the se@ has possessed for 
ne an indescribable horror. 

We passed quickly on fo Paris, end, absorbed in 
grief, did not notice that my noble husband was 
rapidly failing in health. 

Troubled in conscience, disappointed in his dear- 
est hopes, crushed in spirit, his sénsitive nature 
was unable to stand up under the strain, and a 
rapid decline was the result. 

besought him, with tears and protestations of 
affection, to live for my sake. _f looked upon my- 
self very little less than a murderer. 
’ Prayers availed not. Steadily the look of death 
went on. His last thoughts Were for me and my 
comfort. 

**T only wish,” he said, on oné of the last days, 
“that I could bid you good-by in i*< own house, 
in your own native land: but f have arranged 
everything, so that you will havé no trouble. Oh, 
Beatrice! perhaps on the other shore | may be 
able to tell you what your kindness and unselfish- 
ness have done for me. My darling, you have been 
more than a woman; you have been, you are, an 
angel. I trust you may yet find some happiness 
here. If spirits can return, I will help you to find 
it.’? 


“Do not talk of my kindness.’’ I answered, al- 
most choked with sobs, ‘‘ or my unselfishness. If I 
had been more careful, more lovinz, you would not 
have been so ill. Show me that you forgive ine 
by living for my sake.” 

‘« Don’t, Beatrice, | implore you,” he answered. 

“And you do love mea little ?”’ 

‘‘ Better than myself,’’ I replied; and this was 
the truth. I would gladly have died for him, and 
there is no sacrifice, no hardship, that I would not 
willingly have suffered, if this bitterness could have 
been spared him. He was father, mother, friend, 
everything but husband; and like a precious sis- 
ter he had treated me-ever since our marriage. At 
sunset, one evening im April, his gentle spirit 
passed away, and | was alone in a strange country. 
A widow in name, yet not a widow. ‘The following 
year [ spent in. traveling, and then the final busi- 
ness of settling the estate made it necessary for me 
to return to. America. It was an agonizing trip, 
and a wretched errand. | felt that I had no rignt 
to this property, and mentally determined to spend 
the largest part of tlre splendid inéome in works of 
charity. : 

** When 9 do go back,’ my husband had said, 
‘please oblige me by going straight to your own 
home, your own father’s home, and make a little 
more sunshine there. I want to think of you, 
Beatrice, and see you, if 1am permitted to do so, 
where I first met you.” 

I promised, but ny whole soul shrank from the 
anticipation. Imagine my surprise to find, on en- 
tering the home of my clrildhood, my own servants 
—my nurse, who had for several years acted as 
our housekeeper, and my father’s old gardener. 

All this time these people had waited for my re- 
turn at the request of the thoughtful man now 
twelve months departed. There was no difference 
in the place. It was just as if I had stepped out 
for a walk or a day’s visit. 

June again, and every rosé-bush in the garden in 
bloom. 

‘‘Don’t take on, Miss Beatrice.” said my old 
nurse, as she came upon me by the bush at the 
south end of the piazza. ‘Tliey’te 4 good sight 
better off than we are. They have gone a Jiitle 
ahead, that’s all. My! my! my! Just as fond of 
roses as ever!” as I picked a handftll and put in 
my bosom. ‘‘ Mr. Guy was here yestetday, and 
gathered a nice big bouquet of citi-——” 

“Mr. who?” I gasp d. . 

“Mr. Guy. Why, didn’t you know that hé had 
kept everything going heré? Didn’t you know 
that Mr. Carleton made him yinistrator? He 
tried not to serve, I believe, but théré wasn’t any 
way out of it, 1’m told.”” 

‘ears ot joy, scalding tears of sorrow, remorse 
and repentance, fell on my roses. I could not tell 
whether I was most happy or most misérable. A 
few moments after this interview, the following 
note was placed in my. hands: 

“Dear Beatrice: Read flie inclosed, and tell 
me if there is no mistake about it, and if J may ge 
$ you at once, Goy,’ 





This is the letter accompanying it: | 

“My oxip Frienp: Beatrice andI made a 
great mistake. Beatrice is one of God’s great- 
est angels, and since the Jaw made us man 
and wife she has had alt the strength and all the 
courage. I have been @ coward, and there is no- 
thing but death that can atone for my crime. It isa 
crime, for I know that, whether true or false, 
Beatrice loved you with her whole heart. Do not 
think I have resolved to die. No; God is kinder to 
us always than are our thoughts, and will take me 
to pate nd field. Here IT am in the way; I have 
made you my administrator, and ask that you will 
do your best for Beatrice, and seek her as soon as 
she returns to America. Only your love can com- 
pensate her for what she has endured. She never 
was my wife, and I return her to you as I would an 
idolized sister. Kiss her for me every day, and 
God's choicest blessing on your love. 

‘Here and hereafter, in time and eternity, your 
friend, Guy LessineTon.”’ 

Through blinding tears I managed to write 
“Come,” for I felt as though the writer of this 
communication was looking down upon me, implor- 
ing me to hurry. 

Was woman ever loved like this? 

An hour after, Guy Lessington stood by my side. 

“ Beatrice,’ he whispered, his whole soul in his 
face, ‘is this trae?’ 

‘¢ TE is.”? 

What followed, don’t ask me. His arms were 
around me¢, his breath in my face. What more 
could I want? Discord had given place to har- 
mony, for my own variations even ended. 


MAXWELL’S DREAM. 
BY 
RuFus SARGENT. 

“‘P ATE ona Summer afternoon the Millington Ex- 
press was rushing along at lightning speed 
through the beautiful valley of Wannahanna, 
making a terrible roar among the cliffs, and 

sending up a warning cloud of steam through the 





mighty pines and oaks that grew erect upon the | 


hillsides. In one of the broad parlor-cars sat a 
group of three people, consisting of a pale, richly- 
dressed young lady, a stout, commanding-looking 
man of sixty, and a thin-faced, delicate-featured old 
gentleman, whose age was perhaps eighty. 

Ata little distance from these people sat Maxweil 
Bryan, an important personage of fifteen, whose 
dress, ornamented with brass buttons and a little 
gold lace, showed him to be a pupil in some mili- 
tary school. He was on his way home for his vaca- 
tion, and, surrounded by satehels, oranges, news- 
papers, umbrellas, and fancy canes, and dreaming 
of the welcome that was in store for him from his 
father and mother and the “ gurls,” his sisters, he 
concluded that he was entirely happy, and he fer- 
vently hoped nothing would interfere to delay or 
prevent his coming delight. 

Having little else to do—he had been traveling 
since eight o’clock that morning—he gazed about 
him. It was not long before his attention was at- 
tracted by the odd behavior of the venerable gen- 
tleman of whom I have already spoken. 

To Maxwell’s eyes he was one of the most peculiar 
men he had ever seen. He was so keen. so restless, 
so quick to turn his heal. He scowled and smiled, 
and showed his long white teeth all in the same in- 
stant, and he had a peculiar habit of pressing his 
hands together fan-shape before his face, and of 
separating and joining them again. Moreover, he 
would sink far down in his chair, and stretch his 
legs out, and place his tall hat upon the back of his 
head. The others would pretend not to notice his 
behavior, although now and then a look of annoy- 
ance or a look of amusement would cross their 
faces. 

The eyes of the old gentleman were brilliant as 
coals. They Pig everything and searched | 
everywhere. Now they would fasten themselves | 
upon the decorated roof of the car, now they would 
examine the nails of his fingers, now they would 
rest upon the exquisite face of his lady companion, 
and now they would apparently study the type of a 
magazine that he held in his hand. 

While Maxwell looked at these people, and par- 
ticularly at the old gentleman, he also became 
anxious, and a sense of fear began to creep into his 
breast in spite of himself. He hardly knew why he 
should have any apprehension, yet this watching 
troubled him all the same, and he felt a distinct un- 
easiness. 

However, nothing happened. All was peaceful, 
and the day waned, afd still the train went thun- 
dering on. The afternoon departed, and evening 
approached. Several of the people in the car fell 
asleep. Maxwell pulled down his traveling-cap, 
and began to nod himself. The odd gentleman, too, 
was lost in the world of dreams. He had taken off 
his hat and had covered his liead with a silk hand- 
kerchief, one corner of which hung down over his 
face. The lady, feeling that there was no further 
need that her vigil should continue, also yielded to 
her weariness, and, with her worn face resting on 
her hand, gave herself up to transient peace. 

Still the train flew on with its old racket and roar, 
and the day without grew duller and duller, and the 
sun sank. They were now on the meadows of 
Leaming, and the farms and villages flew by in al- 
most endless succession. 

Maxwell tried hard to keep the cobwebs at a 
distance, but he failed. He began to doze, anda 
most delightful medley arrayed itself before him, 
and the noise of the train sank into a low music in 
his dulled ears. 

Suddenly a strange thing seemed to happen. He 
thought he saw the flash of the old gentleman's 
eyes between his half-closed lids; also that he put 
pd his thin white hand and drew aside the handker- 
chief from his face; also that the face was very 
eager and very wide-awake, 

He also thought that the other gentleman was, 
like almost everybody else, asleep. The cld gent 
eg to scrutinize him with the utmost care. 
Then to advance one hand with the greatest cau- 
tion, and to unfasten one button of his coat. This 
was done safely. Thena second. Still the sleeper 
did not stir. Then a third and the last. The lapels 
of the coat fell back. The old gentleman in- 
stantly pretended, to Maxwell’s imagination, to go 
to sleep once more, but only for an instant. Ina 
moment, seeing that he had not disturbed the 
sleeper, he was up again. 

Maxwell thought he saw him lean forward, show- 
ing his white teeth, and, witli a smile upon his face, 
reach out toward the breast of the other’s coat. 
From it he drew by slow degiees a large flat wallet 
made of red morocco, and clasped with two nickel 
hasps. This he held for an instant, nodding over it, 
and patting it as if it were a great treasure, 

Then Maxwell’s father appeared in the car, and 
then his oranges mounted into the air one by one, 
and as they fell the venerable old gentleman caught 
the largest, which had turned dark-red in some 
curious way, and threw it out of the open window 
of a tall castle, where he seemed to be. Just as he 
did so a dark shadow fell around, and Maxwell 
thought he saw a forest, and away off in the dis- 





tance a sloping hill where the sun had gone down, 


making a face just like the old man’s, while a group 
of three piwe-trees stood in the very midst of the 
red sky, leaning towards each other with their limbs 
interlaced. é 

Then he remembered no more; he fell into deep 
sleep, and he lost all his pictures. How long he 
slept he did not know; but he was awakened by 
loud voices and by a great deal of bustle and stir. 
He aroused himself. All the people in the car were 
searching and prying under their seats, behind their 
eget and in their very pockets. The pale 


ady was walking up and down with a distracted | 
air, wringing her hands and uttering loud cries of | 


despair, while the strong gentleman standing close 
beside his seat—still absently feeling of his coat- 
skirts —looked bewildered and distressed. The 
other—the old gentleman—was still asleep, as Max- 
well had first seen him, and they had clearly not 
thought it necessary to arouse him. 

“Lost! Lost!” cried the lady, in a voice of an- 
guish. ‘* My portraits, my dearest treasures gone ! 
Impossible—impossible !’ Tears ran down her 
cheeks, and she stooped hurriedly here and there, 
casting more glances into the obscurity of the car. 

Knots of people gathered about her and about 
the gentleman. Maxwell hastily joined the latter. 

The pocketbook had been carefully placed in his 
pocket at Millington, and he now discovered that it 
was gone. It contained ivory portraits of the lady’s 
children and husband, all of whom were now dead, 
and also papers of inestimable and peculiar value. 

At this point the relator cast an involuntary glance 
at the still sleeping septuagenarian. 

The travelers looked with extreme compassion 
upon the weeping lgdy, and many attempted to 
console her. But, filled with grief, she refused to 
be comforted, and hastened up and down the aisle 
of the car like one demented. 

By-and-by the elder gentleman awoke. His 
conduct was very odd, and the people whispered : 
‘He is insane, and no doubt the important papers 
were those that were to procure him admission into 
some asylum or refuge.” Therefore the trio were 
regarded with increased interest, and many curious 
eyes were fastened upon the strange old being who, 
gibbering and chuckling, sat further down in his 
chair than before, and looked more grotesque than 
ever. 

The other gentleman endeavored to soothe the 
lady, but instead of yielding to his prayers to be 
quiet, she cast herself upon his breast and gave her- 
self up anew to grief. 

Oh, uncle—unele! my heart wiil break! Itwas 
all I had left, and now they have been torn from my 
hands for ever. Oh, myhusband! my children! J 
cannot be calm; Imust weep! My eyes are full of 
tears. I shall go mad with sorrow. Oh, uncle— 
uncle! how could you have been so careless! And 
father, there, so strange, too! Was he not asleep 
all that time? Yes—yes—yes! And they have not 
found it. Oh, my cup is full! Oh, my children! my 
husband ! my darlings !”” 

A strange feeling of confusion overcame Maxwell. 
He turned aside to study out something that seemed 
to cling in his head, and he could not tell how it got 
there. 

A half-formed train of pictures ran through his 
mind, all connected with a pocketbook, but ali was 
as misty as if a fog had penetrated his brain. 

He gazcd with sorrow on the sad and weeping 
lady, whose pain seemed rather to increase than 
diminish, aud he dimly hoped that he might be able 
to help her. He looked at bet in silence for a long 
time. Then his eyes fell upon the old gentleman, 
her father. Then upon the open window. Thenat 
the country that was flying past. 

Any one that had seen his face at this time would 
have been startled at the changes that crossed it. 
Now it seemed intelligent, and now it seemed 
puzzled; now it seemed to understand something, 
and now it seemed to be move astonished than 
ever. 

All at once the train gave evidence of coming to 
a standstill. 

It slowed gradually, and the roar lessened. It 
was about to stop at Moldhill. 

Maxwell's mind was one that worked quickly. 

He got up and was about to leave the train. 

‘**Search that boy !’’ cried some one. 

In a moment a heavy hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. He looked up,and saw the uncle looking 
at him with suspicions eyes. He passed his hands 
down his sides and down his pantaloons. Then he 
said, * You can go,” and released him. The boy’s 
indignation caused the blood to leap into his face 
like lightning. 

He clinched his hands and gazed after his insulter 
with burning eyes. ; 

But his glance fell once more on the prostrated 
ady. 

His sense of honor got the better of his rage, and 
in another instant he was upon the platform of the 
small station. In another, he dimly saw the train 
move off, and in another it was beyond his reach, 
speeding rapidly away, with its red lights burning 
brightly behind. 

He was alone, or nearly so. It was still quite 
light, and it would be two hours before dusk. He 
asked some questions of the station-master, 

te you very well acquainted with the road, 
sir?’ 

“Ought to be,’ returned the other, gruffly, 
swinging an empty coat-sleeve toward the boy; 
“used to be pealeewals before I had my arm tovk 


“Well, do you remember a place, twelve miles 
from here, in that direction (pointing), where there 
are three pine-trees——”’ 

‘* Course I do,’’ interrupted the other; ‘ they are 
on old Goulding’s farm, We always used to whistle 
when we got abreast of *em, fur there's a little 
station, named Goulding’s Crossing, close by, with a 
road over the track.” 

‘Three trees, are you sure 7” 

“Yes. They kinder lean together, don’t they?” 

“Tos. 

Maxwell’s heart leaped within him. This part of 
the notion that was wandering in his head, at least, 
was true. 

‘*Can I go to Goulding’s Crossing to-day ?’ 

‘“‘No, for the last down-train has le!t. You can 
walk, of course.” 

“Thank you.” 

The man went eee wondering. Maxwell re- 
flected. He must reach the pine-trees in some way, 
and before eight o’clock. It was then six. Even 
should he walk with prodigious swiftness, it would 
take three hours, and then it would be dark. He 
asked a farmer, who stood near by, about the road. 
The man said that it was rough and roundabout. 

The boy’s eye fell upona little brown building 
that stood close by the track. He knew that it 
contained a handcar. Iu a moment he was walk- 
ing toward it. When he reached it, he looked 
behind him. The depot was deserted. He saw the 
station-master in-the distance, walking off with 
a little tin-box under his arm. 

He was alone. The whole region did not contain 
a single man. 

The lock of the little house was simple enough. 
It consisted of a peg of wood driven into a hasp. 

Maxwell pulled it out, gee the door, and 
beheld, standing upon its rails, a-yellow handcar, 
with its cranks extended, as if in welcome, 





His shivered a little at his undertaking. He 
might be arrested, and locked up in some jail. 

He began to push the car out of the house. It 
ran out almost of its own accord. But it made a 
horrible noise. Maxwell wondered why men didn’t 
come from everywhere to stop him. 

With litle or no trouble the car was turned upor 
the proper rails, and was headed for Goulding’s 
Crossing. Maxwell got upon it, and seized the 
crank. In an instant he was off, spinning away like 
lightning, his slender back going up and down like 
a jumping-jack, and the crank going round and 
round like a coffee-mill, and all growing rapidly less 
and less in the distance. 

It was all a great experiment, a wild test of 
something that was almost certainly a disordered 
dream. Yet there was a great deal to encour- 
age the hope that there was a little that was 
real in it after all, and Maxwell pressed on with 
flushed cheeks and panting heart. 

Six miles, eight miles, ten miles, and with many a 
rest and many an anxious’ glance at the gradually 
darkening sky. : 

He came to Goulding’s Crossing at half-past 
seven. The place was lonely and silent, and he 
rushed past it with all the speed he could make. 

He now began to feel a great anxiety again. 

In a few moments matters would be brought to 
the test. 

Was it all a creation of his fancy, or had that 
terrible old man really performed the act? Then 
came the picture of the grief-stricken lady. Max- 
well steeled his heart against all doubts, for her 
sake. 

All at once, while he was languidly pushing on, 
pale and half exhausted with his exertions, the 
three great pines burst upon his view, standing 
against the broad red sky. 

His heart gave a leap. 

He had at last arrived on the ground. 

He ran on slowly, barely moving the crank, and 
began to search the ground with his eyes. 

The ground was partly sandy and_ partly covered 
with bushes. He went on for a hundred yards. 
He saw nothing. Then he stopped, and sat down, 
and, burying his face in his hands, tried to recall 
his impressions. First the group. Then the old 
man with the handkerchief. Then the unbuttoning 
of the coat. Then the pocketbook with its nickel 
clasps. Then the throw from the window. Then 
the oranges flying in the air. Then—then—then, 
yes, the pine-trees. Then—nothing. 

Ah, how much like a mystery it all seemed! 

But yet, here he was. He had nothing to do but 
to search well, and to put all his doubts at rest by 
actual labor. 

He went on a hundred yards more. Here, he 
was certain, was the limit of the distanee that was 
passed over after the wallet was thrown and before 
the pine-trees were reached. 

He desc°nded from his car, taking with him a 
small tin lantern with a candle that he found in 
fhe box. 

Then he began his fask in earnest. He walked 
up and down in the twilight, bending nearer and 
nearer the earth as the light grew less and less. It 
was a strange situation. No one was near. The 
frogs began to croak in the pools near by, the owls 
began to hoot in the black trees, and the bats began 
to whirl to and fro in the damp air. Still the stoop- 
ing figure of the boy went plodding here and there, 
now stopping to feel of something beneath its feet, 
and now straightening itself up for a little rest. 

In a little while he lit his lantern. 

Then he went on, up and down, now around this 
tree and now around tliat, but seeing nothing. He 
despaired a score of times, but twenty times, too. he 
plucked up courage and renewed his search. Nine 
o'clock came. His candle was burned low, and it 
was growing cold. What a wild-goose chase! 
What a silly task! 

He heard a rumbling in the distance: ‘ Ah,” 
said he, ‘ another train! I wish that I were upon 
ray ie 


His feet were wet, and he was exhausted with 
hunger and labor. His lantern hung carelessly from 
his hand. 

Suddenly, like two rays from a star, two flashes 
came out of the earth. The boy gave a leap anda 
shout. He had found the wallet! The clasps had 
betrayed it! 

His heart was in a tumult, a thousand things shot 
through his brain. The portraits were there! The 
beautiful lady would be filled with happiness ! 

That was enough for his kindly heart. He was 
content. All.that he had done, all his troubles and 
all his work, sank out of sight under the knowledge 
that he was able to convey a little joy. It was a 
triumph of a quick wit and a tender heart over the 
sluggish oe It had been a battle of the 
head and the sympathies against a natural selfish- 
ness, against a natural impulse to let affairs take 
their own course. He had sprung out of the mass 
of people in the car upon a mere hint, arid had done 
an act that the strongest man there would have 
been proud of. 

Maxwell stood up twice a man. 

But the roar of the train came nearer and nearer. 

All at once he gave a cry of dismay. The hand- 
car was still upon the track! Two short, sharp 
shrieks from the whistle—an instant more—then a 
fearful crash and a smashing of the trees by the 
roadside ! 

The train rushed into sight. It was safe, but it 
was still shrieking as if it had gone crazy. The 
speed lessened. 

‘** Hallo!” cried Maxwell; ‘it’s my chance for a 
ride home. Hurrah!’ And he ran for the train as 
fast as his legs could carry him. 

It was dark, and as the people came out to see 
what the matter was, he climbed in unseen, and took 
a seat in an obscure corner. Five minutes later the 
cars went on. Five minutes later still, the stow- 
away was found by the still angry conductor. 

Maxwell told his story and proved it. The con- 
ductor, at first furious, grew interested, atid then he 
laughed heartily. 

“Good, good!” he cried, and he struck his fat 
knee with great approval of the whole matter. 
“Suppose you telegraph at the next station that 
you have found the pocketbook. Telegraph to the 
conductor of that train—train 42—and send it to 
Hilisboro, which is the last stopping-place before 
B He will read the message to the lady, and she 
will be at the depot to receive you when we atrive.” 

““Capital! capital!” cried Maxwell. ‘Let us 
do it ve 





* * * * * 


At eleven o’clock that night Maxwell stepped 
from the train, and he found himself instantly caught 
in the arms of the lady. She was wild with joy. 
She grasped the pocketbook with @ cry of intense 
delight and kissed the blushing boy time and again, 
to the great astonishment of Maxwell’s father, who 
stood near by. The uncle, too, came up, looking 
profoundly ashamed of himself, aiid he thanked the 

5 in the most earnest manner. 

t was, indeed, true that the elder gentleman was 
insane. Thus the finding of the wallet was doubly 
fortunate, and double gratitude fell to Maxwell’s lot. 

Thus ends this short ae of the working of a 
| perception and a resolute and quiet mind. 

housands of men would have failed to do likewise ; 
and so boys are not always children, 
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Jury 3, 1875.] 





ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAOR- 
DINARY ! 


A GRAND MEMORIAL BOOK. 


BuNKER IIILL AND THE THRILLING EVENTS 
OF JUNE 171TH, 1778. 
BUNKER HILL AND THE GLORIOUS COMMEM- 
ORATION, JUNE 171TH, 1875. 

At a cost of over six thousand dollars, Frank 
Leslie, with the assistance of his full corps of 
artists, correspondents, reporters, and the vast 
machinery of his Pubiishing House, has prepared a 
full and concise ILLUstratep History or BUNKER 
Hity, narrating the historic events of June 17th, 
1775, and illustrated them by engravings prepared 
expressly from old paintings, rare prints, docu- 
ments and sketches found among the J/is(orical 
Archives of Boston, Cambridge, ete. This work 
presents in the very best style of art the spirit of 
the ‘‘ times that tried men’s souls.””) THe Cenren- 
NIAL ANNIVERSARY is fully illustrated in a style that 
commends itself to the *‘ 300,000 strong ” who took 
partin this the grandest and most imposing cele- 
bration in American history, and gives an oppor- 
tunity for the millions who were with them in 
thought and spirit to witness the whole scene in 
illus rations fresh from the pencils and gravers of the 
best of artists in the United States. This makes a 
MAMMOTH BOOK OF HISTORY, with over 65 
superior pictures, covering an engraved surface of 
4,250 square inches, and with a corresponding sur- 
face of stirring narative printed on supercalendered 
tinted paper, and is bound in a beautiful litho- 
graphed cover which has never been equaled in 
point of subject, design and fin'sh in the h'story of 
book-making. ‘This interesting Historical Souvenir 
is sold at all News-stands and Bookstores for the 
low price of 40 cents, and will prove a valuable, in- 
teresting and attractive orna:nent for the parlor or 
library-table, and, as a book of reference, will be 
invaluable. Ask your newsman for it, or send 50 
cents to Frank Lesxig, 537 Pearl Street, and it will 
be mailed to your address, post-paid. 


A New Departure in Cig ars.—We desire to eall 
the attention of all lovers of good cigars to the fact 
that Messrs. Pohalski & Guerra, Proprictors of the 
Monte Christo Cigar Manufactory, offer for sale the 
finest brands, made from choice selection of Cuban 
and Havana tobacco. So positive are they in their 
ability to produce an article of unquestionable merit, 
they guarantee entire satisfaction both in quality 
and price. When one takes into consideration the 
fact that ‘‘ he who smokes thinks like a philoso- 
pher,”’ the advantage to be derived from calling 
upon this firm: at their warerooms, No. 80 William 
Street, becomes apparent. 


Lovevoy’s Brautiru, Weatuer Houses, which 
are often advertised in our columns, are extremely 
uselul at this time of year in showing us when to 
expect rain, or when we may be sure of twenty- 
four hours of fair weather in which to make an ex- 
cursion or picnic, cr whether to take our umbreila 
with us in the morning. Alvan L. Lovejoy, 303 
Washington Street, Boston sends them, prepaid, to 
any address upon r ceipt of $2.00. 


EF. ALLEN & Co., WooLen Jopsers, 50 FRANKLIN 
Street. -- This house is the oldest in its line in 
Boston, and one of the most widely known, having 
always occupied a high position for honor aud 
integrity and careful business management. It 
offers special induc’ ments to wholesale buyers all 
over the country, their stock being selected with 
great care and purchased wholly for cash. 


Caution to Housckecpers.—Owing to the in- 
creasing cost of vanilla beans, used in the manufacture 
of Extract Vanilla, spurious compounds are being thrown 
upon the market, purporting to be pure vanilla, but pre- 
pared principally trom Tonqua beans. This nauseating 
substitute costs the manufacturer less than one-twen- 
tieth part as much as the genuine vanilla bean. It can 
readily be detected by its odor. It is used principally by 
tobacconists for perfuming snuil and cigars, and was 
never intended to be used as a flavoring for the various 
compounds prepared for the human stomach. Burnett's 
Extract of Vanilla is prepared from selected vanilla 
beans, and is warranted entirely free from Tonqua or 
otler deleterious substances. 


The Bunker Hill Centennial Procession 
was a magnificent pageant, well calculated, in reviving 
the glories of the past, to rekindle the flame of patriotism 
in the present. It was a significant and eloquent tribute 
to the growth, progress and influence of the country, as 
compared with the earlier, revolutionary times, and will 
be incorporated, not only as a memory, but as a stirring 
évent of history. The sheen of the bright uniforms, the 
glitter of bayonetry and the flash of arms of the military, 
as well as the shining paraphernalia of the civic display, 
imparted a dazzling aspect to the line, and convinced 
- Spectators that a vast amount of SAPoLIO must have been 
used to effect this gencral polish. 


So. Berwick, Me., Feb. 4, 1875.—Messrs. 
Pope Bro., Boston—Gents.: | want to say a word about 
your Rifle Air Pistol. It is the most perfect thing of the 
kind Lever saw. You have positively overcome all the 
objections by doing away with them. The old method 
of compressing air into a compartment, by pumping, and 
controlling it by valves (which are always getting out of 
order and leaking), is, by yoursimple patent, made fool- 

\ishness. I unhesitatingly pronounce your Rifle Air Pis- 
tol superior to anything of the kind I haveeverseen. As 
a source of amusement for ladies and gentlemen, it is the 
most admirable; and the enjoyment to be had from it is 
worth double the price of the pistol. Yours, congratula- 
tory, Rev. R. R. RippE.41. 


Have You Scen the CABLE SCREW WIRE 
Boots and Shoes. Millions are being worn, all say they 
are the easiest and best Shoe evar made. Look out for 
‘the Patent Stamp. All others are base imitatigns. 


Messrs. Philipps, Shuman & Co., who repre- 
sent at their Boston Establishment, Nos. 438 to 440 (new 
number) Washington Strect, the most extensive Boys’ 
Clothing House in the United States, made a most attrac- 
tive and imposing display in the grand pageant of the 17th 
inst. Their store was beautifully decorated with a fine 
picture of Bunker Hill, set off by an elaborate show of 
flags, and the escutcheon of America, surmounted by ap- 
propriate inscriptions in gold lettering, on a field of 
crimson. This house appropriate their first floor to the 
retail business, and job heavily throughout the country, 
standing in the van, with the first firms throughout tne 
Union, and eclipsing all others in the line of their 
specialty. 


Dr. L——, of St. Louis, who is something of a wag, 
called on a.colored Baptist minister, aud propounded a 
few puzzling questions. ‘Why is it,’ said he, “that 
fou are not able to do the miracles that the apostles 
did? They were protected against poisons, and all kinds 
of perils. How is it that you are not protected in the 
same way?” The colored brother responded promptly: 
‘Don’t know about that, doctor. I ’spect is. I have 


tooken a mity sight of strong medicine from you 
doctors, and J is alive yet.” 





Pr. mature Loss of the Hair, which is socom 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handftils, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivaled as a dressing for the hair. A single appli 
cation will render it soft and glossy for several days. 


Hallet, Davis & Co’s 


nae Renee eReeNt 


Ua 





UPRIGHT PIANOS 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


Pronounced by bes; Judges superior to all 
Others. 


New No., 484 Washineton S_reet, Boston. 
20 Fast Fourteenth Strect, New York. 
927 Chesinut Street, Philadelphia. 
Corner Adims and State Streetr, Chicago, 
Aa Send for Ilustrated Catalogue, free. a 


D. + hea, Merchant Taiior and ( Isthicr, 
434 Broome Si.. near Broadway, is selling Men and Boys’ 
Clothing at very low prices, aud Ins eustom garments 
from Broadway tailors are selling at halt their real value. 


The Best of Good Stories for Boys 


APPEAR IN 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 
THE GAVE IN THE MOUNTAIN: 


A sequel to ‘‘ LONE WOLF.” 


JACK HARKAWAY 


His Friends in Search of the Mountain 
of Gold, 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


THE BOY GUNNER: 


oR, 


The Pirates of the Cold Coast, 
Are now running. 


Distinguished Scholars 


In every Number. 








Three Money Prizes—Five Dollars, $2.50 and $1—given 
for the best solutions of Puzzles. 
Price, only 5 cents. $2.50 a year, Postage free 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street. 





A CHARMING PAPER FOR THE SEASON, 


Stories by Popular Authors, exquisitely 
illustrated. 


—— 


Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner, 


Neu. 527, now ready, contains 


“BELOW THE SURFACE,” 
A charming Story by 
Miss Amanda M. Doagine, 


author of ‘‘Seven Daughters,” ‘‘ Lucia,” ete. 


“C4PTAIN FRANK,” 


A Romance of a Devoted Wife. 


“THE PORTFOLIO,” 


An amusing Story of Jealousy. 


“JUDITH,” 


A Love Tale. 


T How Charley Won His Wife.’ 


A View of the Musée Campana in the Louvre; An 
Italian Funeral Ceremony ; The Great Pagoda 
at Tanjore ; A Lizard in Amber ; the 
Fishing Otter. 


Very clever continued Stories—“‘ Tae Living Deatu,” 
by Mrs. S. Annie Frost ; ‘‘Tue Romance oF A Poor 
Youne Gru,” by Charles Gayler ; ‘‘ Harr,” by Isabella 
Valancy Crawford. 


To be had at all News Depots, price 10 cents. 


To those leaving home for the Summer it is by far 
the best paper. Sent for three montlis to any address, 
free of postage, for $1. 





Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 


| 
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BURNETT'S PURE COD LIVER OIL. 


“This agent has done more for the consump=- 


tive than all other means put together.” 
Dr. J. C. B. Williams, Brompton Hospital for Consumptives, England. 


Prepared by T. METCALF & CO., 
39 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


sx Sena for 


PARKER HOUSE) 


Echool Street, Boston. 


Parker & Mills, 


Proprietors. 

This House is kept on the European Plan, The Restau- 
rant being among the finest in the country, and eligibly 
located, affords great facilities to business men and 
others. 


John F. Mills. 


H. D. Parker. 





Revere House, Boston, Mass. 


Circular. “en an 










UFACTo 
we AT ae 


BRANDON-VT. 





=——=S 


HOW E’S 
STANDARD 
SCA LE SS. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


New England Agency, 17 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











Tremont House, Boston, Mass, 


The above well-established first-class Hotels, refurnished and thoroughly renovated, will be found a luxury 


by the traveling public. 
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= The Largest First-Class Hotel. 
: in Boston. 


May =» CENTRALLY LOCATED. 


~ CONTAINS Ke 


# PASSENGER ELEVATOR 


= - fFarticularly desirable for Families anc 


Summ r Tourists. 











Patent Upright Piano. 


Constructed on Entirely New and Scientific 
Principles. 
THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. 


Warranted to stand in tune better than any Grand or 
Square Piano. Tuned by means of Iron Leversand Steel 
Screws. No timbers at back Action proot against at- 
mospheric changes; no sticking or rattling of action. 
Send for circular. 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


508 (old number, 294) Washington Street, cor. 
Bedford Street, 


BOSTON. 


C. H. BACON, President. BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
C. E. ROGERS, Manager. 


PRIZE CONUNDRUMS 
Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun, 


Published 1st of each month. 
BUY IT! 








Dick Lightheart Reappears! 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS OF AMERICA 


For August now ready, containing 


DICK LIGHTHEART AMONG THE 
REDSKINS, 
By Bracebridge Hemyng. 


Jack Harkaway Among the 
Brigands. 


JOE, THE CALL-BOY ; 


or, 


Life Before and Behind the Curtain, 


With no end of entertaining stories, etc. ‘‘My Myste- 
rious Mademoiselle,’”? ‘‘How Guiana Indians Live,” 
‘* Rocky Mountain Sheep,” ‘‘Cisco’s Dog,” ‘The Game 
of Cricket,” with illustrations; ‘‘ Ye Ghoste of Ye Car- 
pet Bag.”? Price, only 15 cents. $1.50 a year, free of 
postage. 12 back Numbers for $1.50. 


Fiank Leslie, 587 Pearl Street, New York, 











THE SHAKERS WER-SEATED CHAIRS, the cisicst, and best chairs made. We also furnish 


web backs when so ordered. Every chair of our niak 
genuine. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-L 


e bears a gold transfer Trade-mark, and none others are 
ist. Address, R. M. WaGan, Mount Lebanon, N. Y. 





The Great Passenger Route via 


CHACAGO AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


OMAHA, SALT LAKE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


Having Stecl Rails, Air Brakes, Miller Platform, and 
Pullman 
W. H. STENNETT, Genl. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
L. F 


8T. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MILWAUKEE and WINONA. 


the most splendid equipment. The only. Line running 
Palace Cars. ee 
MARVIN HUGHOLT, Genl. Supt., Chicago, 


F. BOOTH, Genl. Fast, Agt,, 415 Broadway, N, ¥ 
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GUILD, CHURCH & CO. 
kPFPiano Fortes. 


“Their tone qualitics are surpassingly beautiful, pure 
and sympathetic, and wonderfully even throughout the 
scale, and are the perfection of musical mechanism. We 
have been familiar for upwards of thirty years with the 
progress of piano-forte making in Boston. and we must 
say that we-hever met with better instruments from that 
famous musical emporium than those made by GUILD, 
CHURCH & CO. These instruments have long been noted 
for great nicety and durability of workmanship and for 
unusual capacity for standing longintune. Having been 
personally acquainted with them for many years, we can 
confidently assert that no pianos in the country have 
proved to be moro reliable and durable.’’—Providence 
Journal. 

Our PiaNo Fortes are EQUAL in every PARTICULAR of 
QUALITY and FinisH to the best. SpectaL INDUCEMENTS to 
dealers who wish STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENTS at 
moderate prices. Send for Catalogues. 


CUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
Cor. Washington and Dover Sts., Boston. 





Costs one-half the price of white lead, 
lasts longer, looks better! Practi- 
eally tented BO years! ovnd postal card 
to*’* Hox 1,761 N. Y.,” giving your ad- 
dress and receive 100 page Book free, 
with full particulars; also how to save re- 
shingling, STOP LEAKS IN ANY 
ROOF effectually and cheaply. Write 
if at once, and save money. 
Slate Roofing Co. 
arSt., N.Y. 


€pring House, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
Now Open. T. R. PROCTOR, of Bagg’s Hotel, 
. Utica, N. Y., Proprietor. 













N.Y. 
= Boston. Philadelphia. and 8 Ce 





Grandmother's Story 
Of Bunker Hill Battle, 


As she saw it from the Belfry, 


A SUPERB CENTENNIAL POEM, 
BY 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. j; 


BUNKER HILL MEMORIAL 


Beyond comparison, the most spirited and most popular 
Centennial Poem yet written. Fully and uniquely illus- 
trated by H. M. STEPHENSON. 


BUNKER HILL MEMORIAL 


Contains also an accurate and graphic Narrative of the 
Battle, by James M. BUGBEE. 

It is rich ‘in Historic and Picturesque Illustrations, 
and, altogether, is a tasteful and attractive Souvenir of 
the important day and event it commemorates. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, 





*,* For sale by all Bookseliers and Newsdcalers, Sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


HERRING'S 





SAFES 


56 & 60 SUDBURY ST., 
BOSTON, 


AND 


251 & 252 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





Now Ready ; 


JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


Author of ‘‘Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays,” ‘‘ Jack 
Harkaway at Sea,’’ Etc., Etc. 
A neat volume, 138 pages, with numerous illusirations. 
Price, only 30 cents. 

Every boy will want this story in this compact, handy 
form. For sale through all News Depots, or sent free of 
postage on receipt of 30 cents. 

‘Lone Wolf,” and other Capital Stories, will appear 


“<a. 7 


587 Pear] Street, New York. 
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REUNION. 


THE PALMETTO AND THE PINE AT BUNKER HILL, JUNE 17TH, 1875. 
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THE EMERSON UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANOS. 
i = Elastic Touch, Singing Qua'ity, 
Delicacy and Power of Tone 


and Great Durability. 


THE BEST UPRIGHT IN THE WORLD. 


Send for Circulars and Price-list to EMERSON PIANO CO., 595, formerly 395, Washingtcn 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ear Say you saw this advertisement in Frank LEsLiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





Ward B. Snyder, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Base-Ball Goods. (; 


My new. professional Red or White 
Dead Balls, the finest ever made, $15 00 
per dozen. Samples by mail, postage 
paid, to any ‘address, $1 50 each. New 
style Base-Ball Caps, $6 00 per dozen. 
Samples by mail, 60 cents. Belts, $3 50 


“Piper” Heidsieck Champagne, 


Martell Brandy.—Buy 
from well-known and respectable 
dealers only. Numerous counter- 
feiters are being prosecuted by the 
sole agents, Renauld, Fran- 
cois & Co., 23 Beaver St., N. Y. 








and $8 00 per dozen, Samples by mail, 35 
and 75 cents. Base-Ball Shirts, $2 50 and 
$3 each. Every article required by Base- 
Balls Clubs at reduced prices. My new 
192-page Catalogue, containing 275 beau- 
tifully colored and engraved Illustrations 
of Base-Ball and Sportsmen’s Goods, the 
# largest and only complete book of the 
kind ever published, will be sent by mail, 
to any address, on receipt of 10 cents to 
cover postage. Address, 


WARD B. SNYDER, 


84 Fulton St., N. Y. 





WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made; The touch clastic, anda fine 
sin sing tone, powerful, pure and even. 
WATERS’ Concerto ORCANS 
cannot be excelled intone or beauty; they defy 
competition, The Concerto stop is a fine 
Imitation ofthe Human Voice. 

PRICE: EXTREMELY LOW for cash 
during this Month. Monthly Installments 
received ; Pianus and Organs to Let, and 
Rent-M .ney allowed if purchased. Second- 
hand Instruments at GREAT BARGAINS, 
AGENTS WANTED. A liberal discount to 
Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, ete. 
Special inducements. to the trade. Ii- 
lustrated Catalogu:s Mailed. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, 481 B:osdway, New 
York. Box 3,567. ’ 











ARATOGA LAKE, — FOR SALE, ON THE 
Banks of Saratoga Lake, the Schuyler Mansion and 
Grounds, containing about thirteen acres, beautifully lo. 
cated, adjoining the residence and grounds of Frank 
Leslie, and near Moon's, the celebrated drive and resort 
for Saratoga’s fashionable society. Offered at a bargain 
by the executors to close an estate. For further par- 
ticulars, price, etc., inquire of 
HOMER MORGAN, No, 2 Pine St. 





PEALGL Printing Press 
Hand-Inking, Self-Inking and Sel/- Delivering. 
Hand, Foot or Steam Power, For printing cards, 
dillh . ee 1A egret ts +t has 
mo superior. unequa for ease and rapidit, 
eration, compaciness, durabilty, beaut of 
n and i ction. Prices, $25 


ERS de Je Cotaleges ByatBostor,, 
CARPETINGS, 


DRAPERIES, and 
Paper Hangings. 


To parties about furnishing, we would call attention to 
our superior facilities for 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


Each department being in charge of thoroughly practical 
salesmen, and the stock being specially selected 
with a view to harmonize in Color and Design. 


CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE, 
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116 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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IRON STABLE FITTINGS 
- AND: FIXTURES, 

414 to 422 East 26th St.,N. Y. 


Reversible Gorner Oat Manger, or Water Box. 
No excuse for a Horse eating out of a dirty 
Manger. Price, $3.50, Try one. 


DAVY DOLT; 


OR 


THE WANDERINGS OF A WAIF, 
The Strange History of a Half-witted Youth, 
By George L. Aiken, 


_ Begins in No. 61 of 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN. 


This powerful Story will interest old and young alike. 


Frank Leslie, Publisher, 537 Pearl 8t., N.Y. 
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UNION ADAMS & €0,, 


913 Broadway, 


Manutacture to Order 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 


Trowser-fitting Drawers, 


and keep a large variety of 


Hosiery, Gloves 


AND 


Underwear, 
e AT LOW PRICES. 


GEHREO. L. BURR, 


Late FREEMAN & BURR, 
CLOTHING |; 138 \ FULTON ST., 
WAREHOUSES. | 140 NEW YORK. 


PANT®., PANTS, 


To Order, Ready-made, 


$5 to $10. $3 to $8. 


£uits, $10. 
Svits, $15. 
Suits, $20. 





Suits, $30. 
Suits, $40. 
Suits, $50. 
Boys’ Suits, 
$5 to $25. 


E 9 to 15 Years. 
By our New Rules for 


Orders by Mail Self-Measure (introduced 


in 1865, and used by thou- 

sands), parties in all parts of the country order direct 

from us, with the certainty of receiving the most Per= 

fect Fit attainable. 

* RULES for ‘ ELF -MEAS- 

URE, Samples. Book of Fashion, and 

Price-List sent Free on applica- 

tion. sa In writing for Samples, 

please specify as nearly as possible 
kinds of goods required. 


STRANGERS 


Visiting the City 


Are respectfully requested to examine the stock of 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


BROADWAY, cor. NINETEENTH STREET, 
New York, 


Containing all the 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


Which they are now offering at 


CREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


To reduce stock prior to their 


Semi-Annual Inventory 


VIZ. : 
Summer Dress Goods, all the choice varieties. 


COSTUMES, 


Reception, Street and Evening, 


Boys’ Suits, 
$3 to $20. 





4 to 9 Years. 


SENT FREE. 


silicide 





Cashmere Mantles, 
Made-up Lace Overskirts and Jackets, 


Thread Lace and Liama Lace Shawls and 
Jackets, 


Embroidered Box Costumes. 


Ladies’ Furnishing Depar.ment. 


OUTFITS 


For INFANTS, MISSES and LADIES, of every descrip- 
tion, ready-made and to order. 


BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, 


Infants’ Wardrobes, Bathing Suits, 
Boys Suits, 3 to 8 years. 
Paris Unilerwear. 
French and Amer:can Corsets, 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 


Linen Collars and Cuffs, 
Gents’ Improved Dress £ jiirts. 
Gents’ and Boys Yachting Suits. 


BLACK SILKS, FANCY SILKS, 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 


Louis:ne’, Foulards, Pongees, 
Dyoor Cloths. 


SUN UMIRELLAS, 
RAIN UMBRELLAS, 


Lace Trimmed Parasols 
Guipure Lace Parasols, 
Carriage Parasolettes, 
Mourning in Every Style. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


BROADWAY, cor. NINETEENTH STREET, 








NEW YORK. 
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